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D. R. Bhandarkar 


DEVADATTA RAMKRISHNA BHANDARKAR 
(1875-1950) 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Devadatta Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, son of the eminent 
Indologist Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, was born 
on the 19th November, 1875. He grew up in a highly 
academic atmosphere created by his renowned father. 

He passed the B.A. Examination of Bombay University 
from the Deccan College, Poona, in 1896, and began 
studying Law. But destiny conspired to divert the course 
of his academic life on to a different channel, and he he was 
soon to give up his legal studies. One day an advertisement 
for the Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji Gold Medal and Prize 
‘attracted his attention, and he at once decided, without 
the knowledge of his father, to submit a thesis entitled 
“A Brief Survey of the Ancient Towns and Cities of 
Maharashtra Country in the pre-Mahomedan Period, i.e. 
1000 A.D.” The thesis prepared in a short time could not 
however, carry off the coveted Gold Medal, but was 
adjudged to be good enough for a prize. Sir Ramkrishna, 
when he heard of it, found in young Devadatta a potential 
Indologist, and at once asked him to give up law and devote 
himself entirely to Indological studies. Devadatta, cose- 
quently, went in for the M.A. Examintion.—took up 
‘Languages,’ i.e. English and Sanskrit, with optional papers 
in Pali and Palaeography,—which is somewhat similar to 
Ancient Indian History and Culture of the present day, 
and passed the M.A. Examination creditably in 1901. The 
same year he got an appointment in the Bombay office of 
‘Census of India, 1901’ and soon became the Honorary 
‘Assistant Secretary of the Ethnological Survey of Bombay. 
Bhandarkar got himself interested in the study of ancient 
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tribes like the Ahirs, Gurjaras, Guhilots, etc. While 
working on these tribes, he realised how these and various 
other foreign peoples penetrated India, ruled over parts of 
the country and were finally merged into the vast Indian 
population. These findings Bhandarkar successfully 
incorporated into the last of the Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji 
Lectures, entitled “Foreign Elements in the Hindu Popula- 
tion,” which he delivered at Bombay University in 1904. 


Bhandarkar was soon offered two alternative appoint- 
ments—a lucrative post in the Revenue Depatment and 
another, less promising, in the Department of Archaeology. 
He chose the latter, and joined the Archaeological Survey 
as Assistant Surveyor, Western Circle, on the 20th June 
1904. He worked in the Archaeological Survey for 13 
years. Bhandarkar’s sincerity of purpose, hard work and 
scholarly exposition of his findings were much appreciated 
by the authorities, through there was no material gain for 
him. From 1904 to 1907 his services were renewed 
from year to year, and only in 1907 he was givena 
four-year extension of service. This is said to have been 
done for a European officer’s promotion to the post of 
Superintendent. In fact, Bhandarkar’s claim was superseded 
by the appointment of A. H. Longhurst as Superintendent 
in 1910. But with the trasfer of Longhurst to the Southern 
Circle, Madras, in 1911, Bhandarkar was duly promoted 
as Superintendent, Western Circle, the same year. Inci- 
dentally, he was the first Indian to hold that post. It is 
interesting to follow ~Bhandarkar’s activities in the 
Archacological Survey as recorded in the Progress Reports of 
the Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, from 1904-05 to 
1909-10 as Assistant Superintendent and from 1910-11 to 
1917-18 as Superintendent. 


As Superintendent of the Survey, Bhandarkar excavated 
four sites, of which one round the ‘Kham Baba or 
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Heliodorus pillar at Besnagar (ancient Vidisa) near Sanchi 
and another in the heart of that ancient town, yielded 
startling results. He unearthed on the north of ths Vāsu- 
deva shrine a solid railing which was still then unknown 
elsewhere. One of the two wedges discovered underneath 
the railing proved on analysis at Sheffield to be genuine 
steel ; and since the use of steelin Indiain the pre-Muha 
mmadan days was then undreamt of. Sir Robert Hadfield 
made a special mention of Bhandarkar’s discovery before 
the Faraday Society on the 23rd November, 1914. The 
‘third discovery of Bhandarkar at that site was lime-mortar 
in a structure of the Suga period, which rivalled that of 
the Romans. His fourth discovery at the second site was in 
the form of firebrick picked up from yajfia-kundas (sacrificial 
pits) which were dug up about the second century B.C 


In 1911 Bhandarkar was made the co-editor of the Indian 
Antiquary with Sir Richard Temple. His first work as editor 
was to revise and publish his famous lecture on “Foreign 
Elements in the Hindu Polulation,” 

On the 15th November, 1912, D. R. Bhandarkar was 
awarded the Sir James Cambell Gold‘ Medal by Bombay 
University, and was, incidently, the second recipient of 
the Medal, the first being Sir Aurel Stein, the famous 
archaeological explorer. . 

In 1917, Bhandarkar was appointed forthe second time 
the Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji Lecturer. The scholarship 
of Bhandarkar attracted the attention of the great educa- 
tionist Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who considered Bhandarkar 
to be the most suitable person for the newly created post 
of Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
Calture in the University of Calcutta, and practically 
snatched him away from the Archaeological Survey against 
a stiff opposition from the authorities. D.R. Bhandarkar 
finally joined the University of Calcutta on the Ist July, 
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1917 ; but, according to a bilateral agreement, he was to 
hold simultaneously the post of Officer-in-Charge, Archaeo- 
logical Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. Bhandarkar 
held that Indian Museum post till 1920. 

As Carmichael Professor, Bhandarkar delivered three 
series of extension lectures, in the University of Calcutta. 
The first series was delivered in 1918 on “Ancient 
History of India, from 650 B.C. to 325 B.C.” The second 
series delivered in 1921 was on “Ancient Indian Numis- 
matics,” while the third series relating to “Asoka” was 
delivered in 1923. In 1925, Bhandarkar was appointed the. 
Manindra Chandra Nandi Lecturer of the Benares Hindu 
University. The series of lectures that Bhandarkar delivered 
at Benares was on “Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity.” 
These lectures duly published in book-forms speak eloquently 
of Bhandarkar’s eminence as an exponent of ancient Indian 
history and culture. Bhandarkar was a Fellow of Calcutta 
University, and was conferred the Honorary Degree of 
Ph. D. in 1921 at a special convocation of the University. 

D. R. Bhandarkar was nominated a Member of the 
Board of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta, in place of 
Lord Carmichael, the first Governor of Bengal. He became 
Acting Treasurer and Acting Secretary of the Indian 
Museum several times and was the Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Museum from 1925 to 1927. 

Professor Bhandarkar was associated with the Asiatic | 
Society of Calcutta. He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
in 1918, and was its Philological Secretary for five years 
from 1920 to 1925. 

After rendering nearly twenty years’ service to the 
University of Culcutta, Bhandarkar retired from the post of 
Carmichael Professor in 1936. He was elected President 
of the Cultural Conference held in Calcutta the same year. 
He was President of the Allahabad Session of the Indian 
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History Congress two years later. Bhandarkar delivered 
the Sir William Meyer Lectures (1938-39) at the University 
of Madras on “Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture”. 
Bhandarkar was elected Honorary Fellow of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in 1943. He 
became Honorary Correspondent of the Archacological 
Survey of India, and a Corresponding Member of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission. He was also elected 
Honorary Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Bengal as well 
as of the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, The 
Calcutta Historical Society also elected him an Honorary 
Fellow. He was the Joint/\Editor of the Indian Culture for 
many years. Bhandarkar was awarded the Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law Gold Medal by the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
his contributions to ancient Indian history and archacology. 
D. R. Bhandarkar contributed a large number of papers 
to various journals, some of the most important amongst 
them being those published in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Bhandarkar contributed as many as seventeen important 
articles to this celebrated journal between 1900-01 and 
1935-36. Another very important contribution of Bhandar- 
kar to epigraphical studies is his “List of the Inscriptions of 
Northern India written in Brahmi and its Derivative Scripts, from 
about 200 A.C.”, which was published as an Appendix to the 
Epigraphia Indica, Volumes XIX-XXIII (1927-1928 to 1935- 
1936). i 
Bhandarkar lived upto the ripe old age of 75 years, 
and with his death on the 30th May, 1950, ended an 
academic career which was unique in many respects and 
full of activities for half a century. 
A. N. Lahiri 
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AGNI—A PRIMAL DEITY OF THE RGVEDA 


KALYAN Kumar GANGULI 


In having a full appraisal of the Vedic knowledge. one is 
required to be fully acquainted with the divnity of the hymns 
with exactness, and this is held as a prime necessity in the 
study of the Vedas. The Brhaddevatā, one of the earliest 
exponents of the Rgvedic formulas, almost at the very outset 
states that in every formula of the Veda, one should know 
the divinity with exactness, for he who knows the divinities 
of the formulas, understands their object. 


veditavyam daivatamh hi mantre mantre prayatnatah. 

daivatajiino hi mantranam tadarthamavagacahati. 
This knowledge is necessary for gaining an authoritative 
opinion as to their intentions, as to the correct understanding 
of those and the various ceremonies connected with them. 
In the classification of deities the first group is considered to 
belong to Agni, second to Vayu or Indra and the third to 
Strya. Though in name and manifestation these three are 
different, it should be understood that those are funda- 
mentally and basically one and the same. In hymn No. 88 
of the tenth book of the Rgoeda, the Rsi states that he 
would laud eternal lofty Agni Him who hath spread abroad 
the earth with lustre, this heaven and both the worlds and 
airs of mid region.! The gods made him to appear in three 
fold essence that is in three conditions or places as the sun, 
lightning and terrestrial fire?. Hymn No. 45 of the Rgveda 





1 Rv. X. 88. 3. 
2 The same hymn, verse 10, 
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also confirms this threefold aspect of Agns, of terrestrial, 
heavenly and of mid-station, the three powers of Agni in 
three stations. Apparently it may be said that Agni or fire 
-or the agency responsible for heat and effulgence had come 
to be held by the Vedic people as the most powerful agency 
in the entire world of existence. Many of the aspects of this 
phenomena have been discernible while a great deal had 
been imagined about the range of power and activities of 
this great agency. But the aspect known as“Agni is commonly 
held as the terrestrial fire, the overriding importance of 
which lay in its being held as the personification of the 
-sacrificial fire.* Sacrifice, it may be stated, had been the 
most important religious function extolled and held in the 
highest esteem in the Vedic poetry and sacrificial fire had: 
been the centre of all religious functions of the people of 
Vedic tradition. That accounts for the importance of Agni 
in the horizon of Vedie culture. In the Rgveda there are 
about 200 hymns in which Agni is found invoked as deity 
par excellence and in numerous other hymns Agni is found 
invoked with other peeve deities like Surya, Indra, 
Asvins and the like. 

Many of the functions and attributes of the god Agni 
have been traced and stressed upon by Vedic scholars but it 
may be said that not much has been done to explore the 
cultural and historical imports of the evolution of the concept 
of Agni in the early state of development. How, man came 
to gain control over the phenomena of fire has been a prime 
curiosity of the student of human drama in this world and 
a lot has been said as to how man could realise the basic 

_ potentialities of heat manifest in various forms, Undoubtedly, 
the realisation of the Vedic people about the fundamental 
oneness lying in terrestrial fire, lightning in the sky and the 





3 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 88f, 
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sun in the firmament had been a great stride in the expanse 
of Vedic knowledge. Undoubtedly the realisation of heat 
and light being manifestations of the -same primordial 
elemcnt held and understood as power of the supreme nature 
had been a great achievement of the Vedic thinkers and the 
Rsis. This realisation of a very subtle and abstract nature 
had been gained through progress and evolution of culture 
but traces of this evolution as contained in the Vedic litera- 
ture can be no less interesting from the point of study of the 
Vedic lore. 

All primitive men had undoubtedly noticed the pheno- 
mena of forest fire, as privaevals forests upon the surface of 
the earth were the most important environmentalphenomena 
encountered by man during the early stage oftheir existence. 
` With awe and wonder man would have looked as such forest 

fires, uncontrolled ravages of which would provoke deep 
and sustained fear and adoration for fire in the minds of 
primitive man. From the earliest stage of existence, men 
must have developed the inclination to hold fire in fear, 
respect, veneration and finally as the principal ‘source of 
power and strength. It is of no small interest to`trace these 
developments from the early tradition of India as contained 
in the Vedas. 
The name Agni given to the phenomena of terrestrial 
‘fire appears to have bcen of very ancient origin. In the 
Slavonic languages the word occurs as ogni and the Latin 
form Igni-s bears a very close resemblance to the Vedic word 
Agni. Undoubtedly, the word had been formed quite at an 
carly stage of development of the Indo-European languages, 
but “the worship of fire under this name (Agni) is purely 
Indian.” 4 l 

Awesome appraisal of forest fire is met with in many hymns 

of the Rgveda indicating that the phenomena of forest fire 





4 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p 99. 
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could have been the cause of earliest realisation of power 
and splendour of fire by the Vedic folks. In hymn. No. 61 
of Book VIII of the Rgveda a vivid picture of fire climbing 
the woods is found described, The hymn is addressed to 
Agni and gives a wonderful appraisal of the glory and power 
of Agni and speaks eloquently of the phenomena of a forest 
conflagration, a sight which probably made the observers 
aware of the powers of uncontrollable (Radiant calf finds 
none to better him) Agni which could rise from the earth 
and reach the heavens. (He hath inflamed the twofold 
plain, life-giving he hath climbed the wood/and with his 
tongue hath struck the rock, Wandering here the radiant 
calf finds none to fetter him)*. The phenomena of the spread 
of forest fire in an awesome spectacle and speed over hills 
and through vales devouring all that in its way, This finds 
very vividly described in another hymn of the Rgveda 
wherein very probably the prayer in directed to the god in 
order that the house of the hymnist is spared from all- 
devouring wrath of the deity’. 

The phenomena of forest fire had containly been of the 
most compelling cause which had inspired the Vedic‘ man 
to explore the secret of fire and its usefulness to human 
society. The most outstanding feature of forest fire has been 
the all-devouring, all-destroying, power of fire. Fire can 
destroy vast expases of tall and magnificent rrees (vanaspatt) 
and also mass of animals and birds living in forests. At the 
outset, this phenomenon was certainly viewed with awe and 
amazement and the beneficial factors. of fire had not been 
realised all at once. Awareness about various singnificances 
of the power, inherent in fire, may have marked various 
stages in the development of culture among different groups 





5 VI. 61. 4 
6 RV. X. 142. 4f; Griffith, The Rgveda, TI, pp. 586-7. 
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of people and this development had also been witnessed in 
the application of the beneficial characters involved in the 
power latent in fire. Thus fire had been gradually raised to 
the position of a deity of eminence and importance. 

The way in which the Vedic people had viewed this 
natural phenomenon can be studied as indicative of signi- 
ficant stages in the development of Vedic culture. It was 
not in any way farfetched on the part of the Vedic hymnists 
to compare Agni with the sun’ or feel that these two had 
some common basis. It is no wonder that the terrestrial 
Agni, lightning in the sky and the sun in the firmament had 
untimately been held as being the three aspects of the same 
ultimate power and phenomenon.® This development about 
the oneness of the three phenomena is probably envisaged 
in the three fold nature of Agni already conceived in the 
Rgveda.* Agni was thus held as one of three manifestations 
of the supreme element. ! ° 

Apart front sustaining a feeling of awe and wonder at 
the sight of forest fire primitive man might also have noticed 
some of the beneficial outcomes of such fire. Such fire might 
have rendered the flesh of some animals edible ; regions 
destroyed by such fire would grow fresh vegeta- 
ion; such fire would cause wind to blow and clouds to 
gather. In all these outcomes primitive men might have 
found with the passage of time posibilities of expansion of 
agriculture and this develoment may also probably be traced 
from the hymns of the Rgveda. \ 





7 Rv 11493; 7.3.6- 

8 X. 88.10 

9 Rv. X 88.10—They made him to appear in threefold essence ; 
he ripens plants of every from and nature; X. 107.6—The brightly 
shining God’s three forms be knoweth who first bestowed the sacrificial 
Guerdon. 

10 Rv. X.158.1—May Sfirya guard us out of heaven, and Vata 
. from the firmament and Agni from terrestrial spots. 
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One of the earliest cultural achievements of men had been 
the success gained in the kindling or igniting of fre. It may 
have been noticed that friction between branches of trees 
_ served as the cause of forest fire. First fire was thus kindled 
by rubbing of two pieces of wood as is recorded in the 
Rgoeda.!! -Agni had been originally held as a deity of the 
Same stature or as being one and the same with the Sungod 
Sūrya,!? or other gods like Varuna and Mitra.!* But since 
fire could be kindled at will now, Agni came-.to be viewed 
from different other points. It did not lose its status as a 
god, nay it was held as a most important terrestrial pheno- 
menon deserving to be treated as deity not only inspiring 
awe and wonder but also as the source of a variety of benefits 
which could be materially drived from Agni. At stated 
Agni was held as the possessor of super power as a hymnist 
invokes him in this vein: O Agni, thou hast made the sun, 
eternal star to mount the sky, bestowing light on living 
men.'* He is held as a divine monarch and strong like 
Indra.'' At-some time he had been held as superior to all 
other gods in greatness.’ All the gods pay homage to Agni 





i] The men from fire-sticks, with their hands’ swift movement/have 
in deep thought, engendered glorious Agm/Ry. VII.J.1. Thou lest 
in the wood: from both the Mothers mortals kindle thee/VIIL49.15, 
The twain with their ten girdles have secured him/X.4.6. ‘The infant 
at his birth devours his parents X.79.4., ete. . 


12 O Agni made by strength! be thou born m the heavens or 


born in floods. Ry. VIM.43.28 Also Ry] X.5.l1; X316; GEIS; 
X.88.6. 


13 RV. IL14.; 00.54; Vib12.3. 

14 Ry. X.1564. I” 

15 Rv. VIL6.1—Praise of the Asura, imperial Ruler, the manly 
One in whom the folk shall triumph—I laud his deeds who is as strong 
as Indra, and lauding celebrate the Fort-destroyer. 

16 Rv. E 68.2 
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the performer of great deeds!” This superior status of the 
god Agni held consistently from a very early time had cer- 
tainly undergone a chage when man could produce fire by- 
his own efforts through the effort was a strenuous one. 
Rubbed with strength, Agni is produced by man on the 
surface of the earth’?® and it is produced by rubbing two 
pieces of wood (arani) by men,” 1° are to be met with in the 
Rgveda giving indication as to how fire was made by men. 


Thus produced at will and hence brought under some 
control man. was probably inspired to enquire about such 
characteristics ot Agni as would be beneficial to house- 
holders. For such beneficial aspect of fire and also probably 
for its bodily presence within every human abode, in spite of 
its being held as a god. unlike any other god, Agni came to 
be much more closely associated with human life than any 
other deity conceived by the hymnists of the Vedic tradi- 
tion, This was the reason why Agni came to be known as 
“grhapati‘ “428 

Though held as the chief presiding deity of the house, the 
principal aspect of this Agni was its function as sacrificial 
fire in which aspect he would receive all oblations directly 
either addressed to him or to other deities of the heavenly 
world. Thus he had acquired the first claim to sacrifice and 
as messenger of other gods engaged by them to reach them 





17 Rv. VIL6.2; X.699—Even. immortal gods, O Jitavedas, 
Vadhryagva’s kinsman, have declared thy grandeur. * 

18 Rv. VL485 

19 Ry. 1.60.3; IV.1.1.; VIL; X79 

20° Who for the Fivefold People’s sake hath seated him in every 
home/wise, youthful master of the house Rv. VILIS2 Mighty art 
thou, the ever present household lord, home friend and guardian from 
the sky Rv. VIIL49.1%; VIL16.5 Thou Agni art the homestead’s lord, 
our herald at the sacrifice. 
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their share of sacrifice.?! He carries 
gods.” 

The religion of the Vedic people has 
the religion based on sacrifice (yajfia). 'I 
‘gods are invoked and proprtiated in ord 
of desirable results. Agni serves as the 
fice, recelves oblations and conveys the s 
gods. (with reverence and with offered g 
whose flame is bright. Let us bring 

adore Agni when we invoke the gods.)** 
is held as the priest of sacrifice. (H 
sacrifice with butter, the God of blessed 
tion.)** Through him other Gods are 
serves other gods by reaching them 

dently the god Agni had ultimately com 
element in the rite of sacrifice the most 
practice of the composers of the Vedic } 
ment of this importance of sacrifice can 

in the Rgveda and gains considerabl 


~ 





21 Rv. VIIL23.18—All Deities of one acc 
messenger :/Thou, God, through hearing, had: 
He ıs men’s ancient Agni [Rv VIII23 20] a 
nourishment and fame to those who wors 
VIII 23.2,/. The man who pays the worship 
gifts/obtains both plenfeous nourishment and 

22 X.70.1 ... Rise up for worship of t 
the earths height, while days are bnght with 
goes before the gods, come hither with steeds 
Na&raSdrhsa/may he most Fodlike speed our ofi 
` Godward on the fall of order. 3 Men w 
constant Agni, and pray him to perform an e 

23 Rv. VIL14.1. 

24 Rv. VO 14.2 

25 Rv. VH 17.2 Let the impatient portals 
thou the gods impatient to come hither 3_ Let 
fices, worship and gratify the gods immortal. 
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Atharvaveda.?® Agni is the accomplisher of the rite of sacrifice?" 
causing the offerings ready for the Gods.*® Though, yet 
held as a deity Agni came at this stage to be, by and large, 
regarded as the medium cf sacrifice and remained as such all 
through the Vedic tradition. At a certain stage however 
fire was also held as the devourer of corpse. *° 

Association of Agni with the practise of Sacrifice in the 
Vedic culture has undoubtedly been a unique feature of the 
Indian tradition. THis association had not only been based 
on the most important characteristic of fire, its power to 
consume everything, in most cases leaving no traceable 
remains. The upward trend of the progress of fire led the 
Vedic people to surmise that whatever was offered to Agni 
was carried upward by him to reach the offerings to their 
respective destination, to the reach of the Gods. Thus Agni 
was held as having a clear link between the worlds above. 
and the surface of the earth. This conception appears to 
have been at the root of the myth of the God Aja-ekapada, 
who is identified by some with the sun as the Taittiriya 
Brahmana states that Aja ekapdda rises in the east.°° The 
commentator on this passage had however rightly identified 
him as a form of Agni.*! Different scholars have tried to 
explain Aja-ekapada in different ways but the phenomenon 
of rising like a column on one foot and the god’s association 

wi 





26 Av. V.30.4 ;—Agni frees man from the sins committed by ones 
father & mother ; Becoming Savitr he traverses the air, becoming Indra 
be illumines the sky Av. XJII.3.13. 

27 Rv. 10.3.3; 27, 2 

28 Rv. 11.4. 

29 Agm takes the corpse to the other world-X 16, 1—Burn him 
not up, nor quite consume him, Agni - / send hım on his way unto 
the Fathers. 

30 T. Br. 1111.28. 

31 Macdonell, A A, Vedic Myth. p. 73. 
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with Aja or goat probably bear indication that Aja ekapāda 
was no other deity but Agni. 

When the Vedas state that Agni was produced by the 
Gods?2 and that in heaven and earth,®® the references were 
to the sunin the sky, the lightning in the air, and natural 
fire occurring upon the earth, volcanic fire or forest fire as 
the case might be. But as fire had ‘been engendered by the 
efforts of man by the friction of two pieces of wood (arani) the 
original credit for this had been given to the unknown god 
or man.®* This could be made feasible by which fire could 
be kept alive and it had not be kindled anew.** But for 
sacrificial purposes fire had to be kindled, although the 
process was a strenuous one.®° 

In this connection about the terrestial birth of Agni, it 
may be noted that the Rgveda credits Manu to have kindled 
Agni, and to have offered first sacrificial oblations to the gods 
along with the seven priests.57 Manu, the first man, often 
called the father®®, is the is the first -instituter of sacrifice 


a em 


32 Rv. X.88.8—First the Gods brought the hymnal into being; 
they engendered Agni, then oblation/Rv, X.88.%—He Agni whom the 
then Gods have generated. 

33 Rv. X.2.7-—Thou whom the Heaven and Earth, thou whom the 
waters and Tvasty makes of fair things, created, 

34 .—tubbed with strength :Agni is produced by men on the 
surface of the earth (Rv. VI.48.2). Next, the technique of keeping 
fire alive for long with addition of new fuel and kindling of new 
fire from old as would be deemed from the reference to young fire 
and old—Rv. IL1.20 or ‘having grown old he is bom agam asa 
youth, Rv. IL4.5. 

35 Agm does not grow old Ry 1128.2. 

35 Rv. IIL29.2; etc—The men from fire-sticks, with their handa’ 
swift movement have in deep thought, engendered glorious Agni’/Rv. 
VILLI. 

37 Rv. X637—Ye to whom Manu, by seven priests, with kindled 
fire, offered the first oblation with his heart and soul. 

38 Rv. IL33.1; also see 1.80.16. 
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and sacrifice remained with the offsprings of Manu.®® 
Though later fire could be kindled and, sacrifices performed 
by others, these others do it as did Manu at the outset.‘° 
They kindle Agni like Manu (Ao. II. 21. 1. cf.) while Manu 
is credited to have established Agni, as a light for all 
people.‘! The Gods gave Agni to Manu.‘? All these early 
references would clearly associate Fire (Agni) and sacrifice 
yajia with Manu and the successors in the tribe of Manu 
called Manush. Early gods were held as Asuras, and Agni 
is also held as born of Dyaus and. Prthivi (III. 2.2. X. 1.2. 
etc) or born of the belly of Asura.*? It is worthwhile to note 
that sacrifice is a common trait between the Vedic Indians 
and the Avestic Iranians, to the latter this being known as 
Yasna. According to the Avesta Vivanhvant, the father of 


Yima was the, first mortal, and the founder of sacrifice.‘4 


In the Avesta it may be pointed out Vivanhvant and Yima‘*® 
play very significant roles.- As the Avesta credits Vivanhvant 
to be the first mortal and the originator of Haoma‘® and 
Yima his son, the Rgveda holds Vivasvat as an Aditya god, 
his son Madhu as the first mortal and originator of sacrifice, 
and also Yama as his other son. 

This Manu-Yama relationship opens up wide vista of 
possibilities in the determination of culture sequence met 
with in the Rgveda and the Zend Avesta. The Rgveda knows of 


nee ae er ee ee 

39 IV.- 32.1, sacrifice abide among the offsprings of Manu. Rv. 
1.68.4 etc. 3 z 

40 Worshippers make Agm, the accomplisher of sacnfice as Manu” 
did. Ry. 1.44.1. , 

41 Ry. 1.36.12. 

42 Rv. 136.10, X. 469 ètc. 

43 Rv. II. 29.4. 

44 Yasna—IX.10. 

45 Tho same as Vivasvat and Yama of the Reveda and the 
Indian tradition. ; 

46 Soma, Ry. 
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Vivasvat as a form of the Sun held as an Aditya, the father 
of the A’vins (Ro. X. 17)—Tvastr prepares the bridal of his 
daughter : All the world hears the tidings and assemblies 


But Yama’s mother, spouse of great Vivasvat vanished 

as she was carried to his dwelling. 

From mortal men they hid the Immortal lady, made 

one like her and gave her to Vivasvat. Saranyi brought 

to him the Asvin brothers, and then deserted both 

’ twined pairs of children. 
In this hymn Yama and Yami and the two Aévins are only 
stated as the offsprings of Vivasvat through Saranyi, the 
daugher of Tvastr. The hymn does not have mention 
Manu, but already, undoubtedly the Rgveda knows Manu as 
as the ‘son of Vivasvat‘’. On many occasions fire or Agni 
is stated to have been revealed to Vivasvat**. But as it 
has been stated above, Manu is morc often credited as having 
kindled Agni*®, and Agni, is stated to be staying with the 
progency of Manu’. Though mentioned but once as 
Vaivasvata in the Rgveda, Manu is remembered in the 
Atharvaveda (VIII. 10.24) and the Satapatha Brahmana** as 
Vaivasvata and also in later literature. 
However, Yama (and as such Yami) who is mentioned 

more often as the offsprings of Vivasvat in the Rgveda since 
became a god (Rv. X.51.1) being the first to die®?_ But in the 
hymn No. 14 (verses 1 & 2) of the tenth book of the Rgveda he 


x 





47 As akra thou Manu called Vivasvat drankest Soma juice 
As Indra thou didst love the hymn by Trias side. So dost thou joy 
with Ayu now. Vol. IV.1. 


48 RV. 131.3. 

49 RV. VIL23. G 
50 RV. 1.684. 

51 XMM-3.3. 

52 AV. XVIIL3.13. 
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is said to have passed to the other world thus associating: his 
with death. Elsewhere however, he has been mentioned as 
a king,5? who However rules the dead.54 Later, all through, 
Yama is the king of the dead. 

According to the Avesta however Yima the son of Vivan- 
hvant is the first man who had pressed Soma.®5 He is held 
in the Avesta as the earliest king of Iran.5@ Evidently here 
there are two traditions traceable from Indo-Iranion 
Vivasvat, one in India through his son Manu and the other 
in Iran through his other offspring Yama, knownthere as 
Yima or Jemshed,5? 

It has been already recounted that in the Vedic tradition 
Manu is credited to be the first to have kindled the fir,e 
offered sacrifice and ploughed the land for the first time.5® 
This association of Manu with these three fundamental 
elements of human culture may however be held as very 
significant in the Indian tradition. Lighting of fire for 
domestic and sacrificial purpose had certainly been one of 
the most significant achievements of man, a great stride 
towards the growth of civilization, The Avesta holds that 
Zarathustra, the 42nd Successor of Yima or Jemshed, was 
the first priest, first warrior and the first husbandman.’ °? 
This probably indicates that those people of the same speech 
who had settled in Iran were, by and large living the life of 
non-agricultural sheep breeders till the time of Zarathustra, 
when many of their compatriots in India had opted for a life 
based on agriculture from a much earlier time. And in this 


53 Rv. IX 113.8; X.14. j 
54 Ry. X.16.9. 

55 Roth, ZDMG, IL218. 

56 Jackson, Zoroaster, the prophet of Iran, p. 19. 

57 Farvardin Yast -— 88. 

58 RV. VUI.22.6 

59 Bullimoria, Zarathustrianism etc., p. 126, 
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-endeavour of developing agriculture Agni had a very impor- 
tant role to play. 

Firstly, the vast alluvial lands, suitable for agriculture 
were covered with primaeval forests in the tropical plains of 
India. The axe could clear portions of these forests as the 
symbolic axe in the hand of Parsurama would indicate, 
probably- already mentioned in the Rgoeda.6® But wild, 
raging forest fires were taken advantage of for clearing 
jungles and making the land suitable for ploughing.¢! The 
verses quoted here bear adequate evidence of the use of 
forest fire for clearing jungles in order to render the land 
suitable for cultivation. This had been one of the most 
outstanding use of fire as would be consciously made by the 
Vedic people. ; ; 

Mention may next be made ofthe Vedic people’s awa- 
reness about another power of fire exercised indirectly in the 
furtherance of agriculture, growth of corn and its ripening. 
In one of the hymns of the Rgveda Agni is invoked as the 
Moon during the night and the sun or Sirya at dawn and 
again becomes Agni by the nightfall®%, and in this same 
hymn he is invoked as the ripener of plants®*. Elsewhere 





60 Rv. X.93.14 This to Dubsima Prthavina have I sung to 
Vena, Rima to the nobles and the king. f 

61 Rv. VIL60.12—Agni, made yours by sacrifice, Agni while 
holy rites advance/Agni, the first in songs, first with the warrior steed ; 
Agni to win the land for us. 13—May Agni who is lord of wealth 
vouchsafe us food for friendship sake/Also Rv. X.142.3—And thou -- 
sparest the stones while eating up the brushwood / Then are thy 
tracks like deserts in the cornlands .... 4. over hills, through vales 
devouring as thou goest, ..../As when a barber shaves a beard‘ thou 
shavest earth when the wind blows on the thy flame and fans it. Rv. 
X%.187.2—-who from the distance far away shines brilliantly across the 
wastes/. 

62 Rv. X.88.6.~ 

63 X.88.10 — The Gods engendered Agni in heaven, who fills 
both worlds through strength and vigour/They made him to appear 
in threefold essence; he ripens plants in every form and nature, 


f 
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the Asvins are invoked as two plough-bulls indicating that 
the art of ploughing had been well accomplished by the 
time of the Rgveda®*. Seeds are sown,°® ripe corn is rea- 
ped®® and thus food for men is produced*’. The process 
is engendered by -water being sucked to the sky first and 
then released as rain and these functions are performed by 
Agni as the 3un and as Indra or Vayu.°® 

Thus being felt and believed to be at the root ofall 
these crop producing phenomena, Agni became the God per 
excellence to be propitiated, invoked and worshipped for 
availability of food. Thus invokation of Agni through 
sacrifice was not meant merely to reach the oblations to 
other deities but to the basic belief that sacrifice would 
engender good rains, cause seeds to sprout and bloom into 
bumper crop, ripen thin crop and ultimately fetch to the 
house abundant food. This idea of fire causing the cycle of 
clouds, rains, sustaining and ripening of corns is probably 
to b. very clearly met with in the Bhagavadgita where it has 
been ,.ated that Yajfia has been the cause of food. 

Th. point of association between the performance of 
Yajna aud the aforesaid cyclé had been further fully ex- 
plained in the Manusathhita. f , 

Agni in thus held in the Indian- tradition as the most 
crucial element in religion as well as in the progress of 
culture. All phenomena bearing light as well as heat came 
to be held as some manifestation of Agni, terrestrial, or of 
the sky or the firmament. Having been addressed by names 
as Agni, Jatavedas, Vaisvanara, Taninapat or Naragathsa, he 





64 Rv. X.106.2 Like two plough-bulls ye move along ın traces. 

65 Rv. X.94.13 i 

66 X131.2—What then? As men whose fields are full of barley 
reap the ripe corn removing it in order. 

67 X.131.2. 

68 He gives rain from heaven Ry. LI6.5, 
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is the same, god par excellence, bestower of wealth and food, 
protector of men, greatest friend of the human race. 

One of the principal aspects of the God Agni was has 
effectiveness against enemies of the composers of Rgvedic 
hymns. The principal hymnists of the Rgveda invoke the 
Gods for wealth, for riches, for power and might.®? 

But apart from asking for wealth, riches, power and might 
and such other material ends the hymnists also invoke the ' 
Gods for victory in war and protection from enemies of 
various kinds.7° Among such enemies there han been the 
Asuras the Dasas, the Dasyus and, of course, the most formi- 
dable among those, the Raksasas. The God Indra had been 
invoked, more frequently to deal with the Dasas and the 
Dasyus.7! It becomes clear that these Dāsas and Dasyus 
were human foes who were probably peoples of a different 
speech and who pursued a different religion and worshipped 
different Gods. On the other hand the Asuras were wor- 
shippcd as Gods at a more remote age, nay they were even 
worshipped by the devas themselves. At a far remote age 
the Asuras were worshipped by even the early hymnists of 
the Rgveda and many of the Gods particularly Mitra and 





69 Rv. VIT17.7—To thee the God(Agni) may we perform our 
worship : do thou besought, grant us abundant riches/Rv. VIL18.1— 
Best winner thou (Indra) of riches for the pious/Rv. VII 40. 1ff{—Be 
gathered all the audience of the Synod (viSvedevas) ..... 2 May 
Goddess Aditi assign us riches, Vāyu and Bhaga make them ours for 
ever. Rv. VI.668 with wealth of gold may this my song a (to Mitra- 
Varuna) bring unmolested power and might/ etc. etc. 


70 Rv. VIL824—In battles and in frays we ministering priests, 
keeling upon our kuees for furtherance of our weal/Invoke you, only? 
you the lords of two fold wealth, you prompt to hear, we bards, 
O Indra-Varuna. / etc. í 


71 WIL83.1—Looking to you and your alliance, O Ye Men, armed 
with broad axes they went forward fain for spoil. Ye smote and 


slew his Dasa and his Aryan enemies, and helped Sudās with favour 
Indya-Varuna. 
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Varuna were invoked as Asuras.7? For they (Mitra and 
Varuna) are Asuras of Gods, the friendly. Later the wor- 
shippers of the Asuras and the worshippers of the Devas had 
fallen out and had developed a relationship of enmity. It 
may be worthwhile to note that both these peoples were 
very probably of the same ethnic stock and spoke the same 
language. 

It is, however, extremely difficult to ascertain who the 
Raksasas were. The early Vedic literature, particularly 
the Rgveda is full of reference to the Ra&ksasas, They are, 
by and large, feared and loathed, hated and guarded against 
by the hymnist. The Rgveda provides information about 
encounters with the Raksasas in quite a large number of 
hymns.7®. Macdonell observes that “By far the most 
frequent generic name in the Rgveda for terrestrial demons 
or goblin enemies of mankind is Rakshas”."4 They could 
have the form of dogs, vultures, owls or other birds and also 
assume any form at will.7* The Raksasas are also called 
Kimidins’® or Yatudhanas.7" Kimidins have been explained 
by Sayana as Raksasa while Yatadhanas are also held as 
Raksasas capable of performing sorcery.7% Apart from 
doing all sorts of mischiefs, the Raksasas are chiefly detested 
for their, vile attack against sacrifice. Hundred and fourth 
hymn of the 7th Book of the Rgveda is chiefly devoted to the 
invokation of the gods Indra-Soma for relief against 
Rakgasas, Kimidins and Yatudhanas. This hymn bears 


\ 


` 





/ 

72 Rv. VIL65.2. 

73 More than 50 times. 

74 Vedic Mythology, p. 162. 

75 Rv. VIL104.20-22, They fly, the demon dogs, and bent on 
on mischief, fain would they harm indomitable Indra/Sakra makes 
sharp his weapon for the wicked; now let him cast his bolt at fiendish 
wizards, 

76 Rv. VIL104.15; %.87.1.13/24; X.120.4. 

71 Cf. Yadu. - 
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out many of the evil deeds of these demons. Agni is inplored 
to save the hymnist fromthe depredations ofthese treacherous 
fiends who design to injure the essence of our food, kine, 
steeds or bodies (VII.104.10) etc. They hate prayer (Ro.X. 
112.3) and Agni is invoked to protect the sacrifice of the 
hymnists.7®° It is interesting to note that the Raksasas have 
been held as hostile to sacrifice of the Vedic hymnists but the 
Atharvaveda would hold that they were themselves performers 
of a form of sacrifice the effectiveness of which had to the 
counteracted by a spell contained in this Veda.7° . Since the 
fiends were much against sacrifice, fitness of things, among the 
gods, Agni was invoked, more frequently than other gods, to 
dispel the depredation of the Raksasas and to destroy them. 
In later literature, particularly the Ramayana, the 
Raksasas feature as the strongest and the most outstanding 
enemies of the human race. In the Ramayana, however, 
“Ravana has been held as the chief of the Raksasas and the 
epic marks the height of the Raksasa power and its collapse 
at the hands of Rama Dāśárathi, who is held as the royal 
protector of sacrifice. Ravana, the lord of the Raksasa 
world, is supremely powerful, full of resources, and he himself 
or his kinsmen like Marica can assume any form at will.®° 
The sage Viévamitra had sought the help of the two young 
Iksvaku princes in order to ward off the depredation of 
. formidable fiends of the Raksasa race.®! At this early 
encounter Rama succeeded in destroying a large contingent 
of Raksasas led by Tadaka. The Aranyakanda records a 
further account of the depredation of the Raksasas, who 
had virtual control over the entire region beyond the 
Vidhyas, In these regions the sacrifice-performing Rsis along 





78 Ry. 176.3. 

719 Atharvaveda, VIL70.2. 

80 Compare traits of Rākşasas told in the Revéda. : 
81 Ram, Adi 
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with their families were trying to settle over areas cleared 
from jungles and brought under cultivation. The Raksasas 
are mentioned as giving constant resistance to the perfor- 
mance of sacrifice. Rama and Laksmana had succeeded in 
warding off many of the Raksasas including Sirpanakha, 
a sister of Ravana. This act finally brought Ravana in 
direct encounter with Rama and this untimately ended in 
the complete rout of the Rakshasa power. 

The Ramayana account regarding the hostility between the 
sacrifice-offering Aryans and the hostile Raksasas bear very 
close affinity to the attitude towards the Raksasas held in 
the Rgveda. The Raksasas appear to be quite organised 
as would be guessed from the Rgveda, but hostile to sacrifice 
and as such in most cases to the people who had evolved the 
practice of kindling fire and offering sacrifice. The Rgveda 
holds Manu as the first kindler of fire.°? Further sacrificers 


‘are spoken of as the people of Manu®® and Agni is said to 


abide among the offsprings of Manu** who was the first 
sacrificer.°* Manu is further credited to have been the first 


- to institute Agriculture. The Satapatha Brahmana legend of 


the great flood and Manu being saved has been a well known 
tradition recorded in ancient literature.*® This legend, 
though not mentioned in the Rgveda had probaly been 
alluded to in the Atharvaveda.®” ‘The Avesta has also record 
of the myth and the Western and Semitic traditions may 





82 Ry. VIL4Z3; 14.11; 13612-—Manu established Agni asa 
light for all people. The gods had given Agni to Manu—I36.10; 
VIL23.17 ; X.46.9. 


83 Rv, IV.37.1. 

84 168.4. 

85 Ry. X,63.7. 

86 Sat. Br. 1.8.1.1-10. 
87 Ry. XIX39.8. 
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have borrowed the legend of flood from this original Indo- 
Iranian source®®, 

It may be guessed upon these evidences that the flood 
had snapped the link between one group of people sired by 
Manu and other groups of the people of the same speech 
and species. Manu according to tradition had sired pri- 
marily two very formidable families, one by his son Iksvaku 
- who were the direct progeny while the other through his 
daughter Ilā personified as sacrifice and her son Puriiravas. 
The family of Iksvaku predominates for long .as the pro- , 
tecters and promoters of sacrifice, the patrons and upholders ; 
of Vedic creed. The Rgveda has mentioned a number of 
Aiksvakas as powerful potentates and promoters of sacri- 
fice. Vasistha is known to be their family priest. Vasistha 
happens to be the Rsi of the seventh book of the Rgveda in 
which mostly god Agni is invoked and his frequent encoun- 
ter with the Raksasas are referred to. Vasistha is said to 
have been begotten by Mitra and Varuna, both of whom 
are referred to in the Rgveda as Asuras®®. As the priest of 
the Aiksvakas Vasistha had become sworn antagonist of 
the Raksasas and the last hymn®°® of the seventh book of 
the Rgveda probably records an event in which Vasistha 
had been temporarily discomfited by the Raksasas. The | 
account as given by Sayana, gets elaborated in the Puranas ` 
as well as the Mahabharata wherein Kalmasapada is said 
to have been turned into a Raksasa due to the curse of 
Vasistha and had devoured hundred sons of Rsi Vasistha. 
In his Brhaddevata 'Saunaka gives a detailed account of this 
hymn.*? In states that the seer (Vasistha), when his hundred 





88 Macdonell, A. A. Vedic Mythology, p. 139. 
89 Ry. VII.33.11. 
' 90 Rv. VII105. 

91 The curse was—slay these night walkers of various forms*~ 


TCU 359 
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sons had been slain by the followersof Sud4s full of pain and 
overwhelmed with grief for his sons, the sage saw this hymn 
for the destruction of the demons.°* The Vasisthas. thus 
remained a sworn enemy of the Raksasas and had tried all 
through to wreak vengeance upon the Raksasas and 
whenever Agni is invoked by them, the god is implored to 
destroy the Raksasas. 

` Here Agni may be held as the great patron of the people 
` who held him in the highest esteem for his efficacy in promo- 
ting different ventures of lifc. Firstly as forest fire, Agni 
clears primaeval forests, forests full of wild animals and other 
dangers, lands cleared of jungles become suitable for new 
habitation and cultivation. Fire is kindled in household and 
provides many avenues for cultural progress. It provides 
strength, protects them from the depredation of wild animals 
and fiendish enemies and as sacrificial fire carries oblations 
higher to other gods, 

The Raksasas are opposed to the efficacy of fire because 
of two primary 'reasons ; wild forest fires affect the forest 
dwelling of the Raksasas and deprive those of natural good 
such as fruits & roots and also scare away animals. Also 
the attempt on the part of the descendants of Manu to clear 
jungles and spread of agriculture called for powerful resis- 
tance from the Raksasas. Thus on the one hand Agni, the 
god of fire became one of the most important objects of 
veneration’ to the people who had become convinced of the 
numerous mystic and efficacious powers of Agni. He was 
held as the terrestrial representative of the celestial god 
Sūrya and as such the immediate object of invokation of 
Manu the first man, the son of Vivasvat, the Sungod par 





(Brhaddevata V1.32) refers to the fact that the Rikgasa had approached 
in the guise of Sandesa as stated in the Purlinad; Siyana on Rv. 
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excellence who had been believed to have brought about the 
progeny of man on this world. 

On the other hand Agni had become the symbol of their 
ouster, suffering and destruction. As such they became 
sworn enemies of Agni and as such, sacrifice and the perfor- 
mers of sacrifice. This had been the cause of the 
Raksasas’ hate for the offsprings of Manu, the kindlers and 
promoters of Agni and sacrifice. The encounter between the 
Raksasa chief Ravana and the chief of the race of of Manu 
Dasarathi Rama is thus symbolic of the clash of two cultures 

‘and two modes of life, and termination of the same in favour 
of the promoters of fire and fire cults. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF INDOLOGICAL STUDIES 
Western Contribution 
Asma Kumar CHATTERJEE 


I 


Even before the British conquest of India isolated 
attempts were made, chiefly by Christian missionaries, to 
translate and propagate ancient Sanskrit works. A few like 
Abraham Roger and Johan Ernst wrote on ancient Indian 
literature and endeavoured to understand the culture and 
language of the earliest people of India. The former wrote 
his Open Door tothe Hidden Heathendom in 1651 in which he 
gave a brief account of the Brahmanical literature and also. 
published a few proverbs of the poet Bhartrhari in Portu- 

. gese ; the latter was the author of an unprinted work called 
Grammatica Granthamia Seu Samscridumica ( 1699 ) which was 
used by Fra Paolino, an Austrian Scholar, in his two 
Sanskrit grammars published in 1792 and 1798 respectively. 
It should however, be remembered that all the above-men- 
tioned scholars had no direct knowledge of Sanskrit and 
therefore, their efforts did not fall on fruitful soil and the 
books written by them ‘have now only historical value. 

It was Warren Hastings, the real architect of the British 
power in India, who in 1773 had a work compiled by a 
number of Brahmins entitled the Vivadornavasetu ( ‘Bridge 
over the ocean of Disputes’) in Sanskrit in which some 
ideas were given about ancient Hindu laws. Since no one 
was then competent to translate it directly into: English, the 
work was first translated into Persian and then English by 
Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, that enthusiastic lover of Indian. 

- culture, in the year 1776 under the title ‘A Code of Gentoo 
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Law’. The same scholar, although he had no real know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, made a good collection of Sanskrit manus- 
cripts in India and alos translated a few Persian translations 
of Sanskrit works, Halhed had no critical acumen, but he 
should chiefly remembered for his unbounded love and 
admiration for the ancient Indian literature and civilisation. 

The first European who acquired a workable knowledge 
of Sanskrit is the Englishman Charles Wilkins who was 
taught that language by the Pundits of Banaras. Inthe year 
1785 was published his translation of the Bhagavadgita which 
created a great sensation in Europe. We are here confronted 
for the first time with a direct European translation of a 
Sanskrit text. After two years, Wilkins published his tran- 
slation of the Sakuntala episodeofthe Mahabharata. Afterwards 
in 1808 Wilkins published his Sanskrit grammar in which 
Sanskrit type was used for the first time in Europe. _ 

A contemporary of Wilkins was the celebrated William 
Jones the founder of the Asiatic Society Calcutta and later 
of the science of Comparative Philology. He took Europe 
by storm by his English translation of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 
published in the year 1789. Within two years this English 
translation was translated into German by George Forster 
and Sakuntala became a household word in Europe. Great 
creative writers and poets like Herder and Goethe bestowed 
unstinted praise on that wonderful Indian work of genius. 
Jones, however, was not ready to rest òn his own laurels and 
within three years published the text and translation of the 
Rtusamhara of Kalidasa. In 1794 Jones’s translation of Manu 
was published which also was soon translated into. German 
by Weimar. . 

A somewhat junior contemporary of Jones was Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke. Unlike Jones, who was interested in 
the Sanskrit poetry and drama, Colebrooke showed enthusias- 
tic love for the Sanskrit scientific literature. He prepared 
under. the active guidance of Jones four volumes of a work - 
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entitled `A- Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts. and Succession 
(1797-8). In 1805 his famous dissertation entitled On the 
Vedas gave Europe for the first time a correct and reliable 
information about the ancient sacred literature of the Indians. 
Colebrooke thereafter, edited a number of important Sanskrit 
texts like Amarakosa, Hitopadesa, Panini’s Astadhyaytand poem 
Kiratrajuniya. He also wrote, like Wilkins, a Sanskrit 
_grammar. His vast collection of Sanskrit manuscripts was 
later handed over to the East India company. 

So long Indological studies in Europe was the monopoly 
of the British scholars only. From the beginning of the 
nineteenth century enthusiastic German scholars started 
showing their zeal for Indological studies. The first German 
who acquired a knowledge of Sanskrit was Friedrich Schlegel 
whose guru was an Englishman named Alexander Hamilton. 
In 1808 Schlegel published his Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit 
der Indier. Ein Beitrag Zur Begründung der Altertumskunde 
which greatly inspired the contemporary German romantic 
poets, This work contained direct "German translations of 
some passages of the epic and Manu’s law book, His brother 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel. was the first German professor 
of Sanskrit. August Schlegel’s instructor was the celebrated 
French Sanskrit scholar A.L Chézy, who who was the first 
Sanskrit-knowing Frenchman. August Schlegel’s first volume 
of the periodical Indische Bibliothek, published in 1823, esta- 
blished for him a permanent place among the Indologists of 
‘Europe. It contained numerous articles on Indian philosophy. 
In the. year 1829 he published an edition of the Gita with a 
Latin translation, Schlegel also had started editing the 
original Ramayaga but unfortunately he could not publish the 
complete work before his death. 

Another pupil of Chézy was Franz Bopp who was the first 
serious student of the new science of Comparative philology in 
Europe. Besides his works on philology, he edited the 
. moving and elegant story of Nala and Damayanti, toldin the 
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Mahabharata, with a Latin translation, which appeared in : 
1819, This great edition of that lovely and finished story of ` 
the Mahabharata greatly stirred the imaginative minds of 
Europe. “It has, in fact, become almost traditional at all 
Western universities, where Sanskrit is taught to select the 
Nala episode as the first reading for the students”. Bopp’s 
Sanskrit Grammar ( 1827-34 ) and Glossarium Sanscritum (1830) 
did much to further the study of Sanskrit in Germany. 

In the thirties of the nineteenth century Europe had to 
turn her attention to another great Branch of Sanskrit viz. 
the Vedas. Before that only some portions of the Upanisads 
were available to European scholars through a defective 
Latin translation made by the Frenchman Perron of Dara 
Shukoh’s Persian version of the Upanisads. It was this Latin 
version of the Upanisads which drew that famous comment 
from Schopenhauer. The man, who in modern times made 
the Europeans acquainted with the original Upanisads, was 
the great Indian Raja Rammohan Roy, on whom we have to 
say some thing more, in the next section of this dissertation, 
In 1838 Rosen published his unfinished edition of the Rgveda 
in London. But the real foundation of the Vedic studies was 

‘laid by the celebrated French scholar Eugène Burnouf, who 
was not only a great Indologist himself, but was also respon- 
sible for the creation of the two great Sanskritists of the 
nineteenth century viz. Rudolph Roth and Max Müller. The 
same Burnouf by his Essar Sur le Pale (1826) in conjunction 
with Lassen and by his Introduction a Phistoire du Boudhisme 
Indien laid the foundation of the study of Pali in Europe. 
Roth’s Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda (1846) was the 
first authoritave account of the complex Vedic literature. 
Roth, along with his students in Germany spent years in the 
study and investigation of the most ancient texts of the carly 
Indians, But the greast event in the Indological studies in 
Europe in the nineteenth century was the publication of the 
entirc Rgveda along with Sayana’s commentary by Professor ~ 
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Max Müller (1849-75). An improved edition of the same 
work appeared in 1890-92. A handy edition of the Rgvedic 
text was published in Germany by Aufrecht, before the com- 
pletion of Max Miiller’s edition, in the years 1861-63. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century Indological 
studies in the continent had completed its period of infancy. 
Scholars from almost all the western and middle countries of 
Europe stared contributing books and articles of solid merit. 
Christian Lassen, originally hailing trom Norway, and a 
pupil of A.W.V. Schlegel produced in the year 1843-62 four 
bulky volumes of Indische Alterthumskunde in which he tried to 
gather the whole of the contemporary knowledge about India. 
Almost all the branches of Indology were included in his 
book. But before we proceed farther, we must tell something 
about the works done by the Europeans in few other branches 
-of Indolgical studies. 

In the eighteenth century, when wider areas of India 
were occupied of the Britishers, no Indian was capable of 
reading the inscriptions written in Brahmi. Western scholars 
tried to read first the early mediaeval records with the help 
of their knowledge of late mediaeval writing and succeeded 
in deciphering still earlier inscriptions. In this way they 
were able to read even writings of the Gupta period. But 
Agokan Brahmi still remained a puzzle. Bilingual (Brahmi 
and Greek) inscriptions on early coins of Agathocles and 
Pantaleon certainly helped scholars to read a number of 
Brahmi letters, But it was James Prinsep, who recognised 
a number of small Sanchi inscriptions as votive documents, 
which ended with the same letters indicating that they 
recorded the object to have been the gift of somebody. 
Then the letters sa danazh (Sanskrit sya danas) were read and 


gradually he succeeded in deciphering almost all the letters 
of the Brahmi alphabet. Regarding Kharosthi, the task was 
somewhat easier, as quite a number of bilingual coins (i.e. 
` Kharosthi and Greek) of Indo-Greek rulers were discovered 
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by Cunningham and others. Scholars like Cunningham, 
Lassen, Norris and above all Prinsep, gradually succeeded 
in reading all the letters of Kharosthi alphabet. The Brahmi 
. and Kharosthi versions of Agoka’s rock edicts helped their 
earlier students to check the reading of oné with the help 
of the other. i ) 

Afterwards competent epigraphists like Bühler, Liiders, 
Senart, Fleet, Hultzsch, Konow, Fleet, Kielhorn ete., conti- 
nued vigorously the workstarted by Prinsepand Cunningham, 
Georg Biihler’s Indische Palaeographie (1896) is still the 
standard work on that subject. ŒE. Senart’ Les Inscrip- 
tions de Piyadasi (1881-86) has not yet becom obsolete. With 
the publications of the volumes like Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum (started 1877) Epigraphia Iudica (1892) and South 
Indian Inscriptions (started 1890) the study of Indian epigraphy 
and palaeography took a new turn. Competent epigraphists 
like Fleet, Liiders, Kielhorn, Konow etc., edited a very large 
number of early and mediaeval inscriptions of both North 
and South in the above-mentioned volumes, The first volume 
of the famous corpus was edited by Hultzsch (1877) and the 
two parts of the second volume were edited respectively by 
Sten Konow and Liiders. The famous third volume, con- 
taining inscriptions of the days of Gupta rulers, was edited 
brilliantly by Fleet (1888). In Epigraphia Carnatica series 
edited by Rice (1886) a very good number of inscriptions 
found from Karnataka region have been edited and transla- 
ted. We should mention also in this connexion A.C. Burnell’s 
Elements of South Indian Palacography (1874) and Liiders’ work 
on Mathura Inscriptions. In the fields of Archaeology and 
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Numismatics European savants acted as pioneers. The 
greatest name in Indian Archaeology is that of Sir Alexander 
Cuningham who is the father of both Indian Archaeology and 
Numismatics, No praise, indeed, is too high for this great 
archaeologist who single-handedly explored innumerable 
monuments and sites of ancient India. His Reports (1861-84) - 
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running into twenty-three volumes bear ample testimony to 
his industry, ingenuity and scholarship, _His work on the 
ancient geography of India, although somewhat obsolete at 
present, has not yet been surpassed. In spite of Watters’ 
criticism it remains a work of genius. Besides be has left 
standard works on ancient coins, We have already indicated 
Cunningham’s contributions in the field of epigraphy. 

A junior contemporary of Cunningham was James 
Burgess who made extensive excavations in South and West 
India. A good number of his Reports were printed in 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series. It was he, 
who in 1872, was responsible for the founding of the cele- 
brated periodical Indian Antiquary and in 1888 he ‘rendered a 
signal service to the field of epigraphy by starting the great 
publication Epigraphia Indica, His monumental work on 
Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta Stupas (1886) and his Reports 
of Ellora, Nasik, Ajafita Caves etc., published in the ASI, 
Western circle volumes, mark him as a successful archaeo- 
logist. He is also the joint author of that magnificent work 
The Cave Temples of India published in 1880. In this work 
Burgess and James Fergusson, for the first time, gave a critical 
and detailed account of almost all the major cave temples of 
India. ; f 
\ After Burgess the greatest European archaeologist in India 
was Sir John Marshall who acted as the Director General of 
Archaeology for 26 years (1902-28). His works on Taxila and 
Mohenjodaro brought about a new era in the domain of 
Indian archaeology. Sir Mortimer , Wheeler, who ‘was ` 
appointed the Directoo General of Archaeology in 1944 for 
four years, it the last great European archaeologist in India. 
His celebrated work on the Indus Valley Civilization which 
was published as a supplementary volume to the Cambridge- 
History of India will remain a standard work on that subject 
for years to come, 

Among the works, produced by the European numismatists , 
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after Cunningham, the following deserve special mention 
The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India 
(1886) by Percy Gardner, Coins of the Southern India (1885) by 
W. Elliot, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum (1906) by V. 
Smith, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc. (1908) by 
E.J. Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Museum (1914) 
by R.B. Whitehead, Catalogue’ of the Coins of India (1922, by 
C.J. Brown, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties etc. 
(1914) by Allan, and Catalogue of Coins of Ancient India (1936) 
by the same author. 

Let us now turn our attention again to the historyof Indic , 
studies in Europe. The most significant European contribu- 
tion to the Indological Studies in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth is the seven-volume Sanskrit-Wérterbuch(1852-75) 
published from St. Petersburg by Otto Bohtlingk and Roth. 
A contemporary of these two scholars was Albrecht Weber 
who wrote the first history of Sanskrit literature uuder the 
title Akademische Vorlesungen über indische Literaturgeschichte in 
1852. This ‘history’ was followed by Prof. Max Müller’s 
celebrated A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature published in 
1859. Unlike Weber, Müller writes with a rare sympathy 
and a wonderful sense of humour. Weber has scholarship 
but no style ; Max Müller has both. Max Müller is also the 
general editor of that tremendous ‘series’ entitled Sacred Books 
af the East (50 vols.) which was started in 1876, and was com- 
pleted ten years after his death in 1916, with the publication 
of the Index volume compiled by Winternitz. The prememi- 
nent position given to India in that ‘series’ is revealed by the 
fact that out of 49 volumes (excluding the General Index) 32 
` are devoted exclusively to the ancient Indian texts. In this 
laborious and difficult task oftranslating early Inian texts 
Miiller was ably supported. by Indologists like Biihler, Jolly, 
Eggeling, Rhys Davids, Jacobi, Fausboll, [Kern, Bloomfield, 
Oldenberg, Cowell and others. There was only one Indian - 
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contributor in that series about whose academic activities, 
something will be told in the next section. 

A great contemporary of Müller in Germany was 
Hermann Oldenberg, who was not only a marvellous Vedic 
scholar but also at the same time one of the greatest autho- 
rities on Pali Buddhism. His introduction to the Vinaya 
texts (Sacred books of the East, Vol. XIII) is still the best 
critical discussion on the growth of the Vinaya literature. 
He wrote a numbc of excellent works on the literature and 
religions of aneient India among which the following deserve 
special mention—Die Religion des Veda (1894), Die Literatur 
des alten Indien (1903) and Rigveda forschung (1905). His 
magnificent work on the Buddha which is available in 
English translation is really a just and true tribute to his 
wonderful scholarship. Among Oldenberg’s German con- 
tempories were such great Indologists as Pischel, Geldner, 
Hillebrandt, Zimmer, Jacobi and others. Pischel and 
Geldner were the joint authors of the celebrated Vedische 
Studien (1889-1901); Zimmer wrote his Altindisches Leben 
in 1879; Hillebrandt published his Vedische Mythologie in 
1891-1902. Jacobi was not only a great authority on Jainism 
but was also a fine. epic scholar. His Das Ramayana (1893) 
has not yet been surpassed by any work on that subject. 

With the establishment of the Pali Texi Society in the 
year 1882 by T. W. Rhys Davids the Buddhistic studies 
received a new impetus. Rhys Davids himself was a great 
Pali scholar. He edited along with Carpenter Digha Nikaya 
(1890-1911). He translated the Vinaya texts for the sacred 
Books of the East Series along with Oldenberg. He also 
translated the famous Milinda-Pajiha for the series. His 
work entitled Buddhist India (1903) is still one of the- most 
authoritative books on the subject. E. J. Cowell, a con- 
temporary of ‘Rhys Davids, was another brilliant Pali 
scholar. He edited along with R. A. Neil the Dioyavadana 
(1885). - Under his able editorship all the Jataka stories werez 
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translated into English (1895-1901). Among other Pali 
scholars of that period, mention should be made of V. 
Fausboll, W. Geiger and V. Trenckner. Fausboll was the 
celebrated editor of the original Jataka (1877-97). He also 
translated the Sutta Nipata for the Sacred Books of the East 
Series. Geiger’s edition (1908) and translation (1912) of the 
Mahavamsa have earned for him a permanent place among 
western Pali scholars. Trenckner edited along with 
R. Chalmers the Majihima Nikaya (1888-99) He also edited 
the Milindapiha (1880). Kern’s great Manual of Buddhism 
(1896) is still a very readable and authoritative work. ) 

It was Weber who by the Uber die heiligen Schriften der 
Jaina (1883-85) turned the attention of occidental scholars 
to the Jaina religion and literature. Weber was followed 
by Jacobi who translated a few early Jaina texts for the 
Sacred Books of the East Series, His introduction there mark 
him as a zealous and serious student of Jainism. Georg 
Bühler was also an enthusiastic student of Jainism. He 
wrote in 1887 as-work entitled Uber die indische Secte der 
Jaina. Afterwards, western scholars like Hoernle and 
Bloomfield enriched our knowledge regarding early Jaina 
religion and literature. Georg Biihler in 1897 first conceived 
the idea of publishing an Enclocopaedia of Indo-Aryan 
philology and Archaeology. Authoritative texts were 
written under his editorship by scholars hailing from 
different countries. After Biihler’s demise, the editorship 
fell on the shoulder of Kielhorn and then on Liiders and 
Wackernagel. Quite a large member of books were written 
for this series by competent authorities. The only Indian, 
who wrote for that series, was R. G. Bhandarkar, whose 
activities will be related in the subsequent section. 

We have to mention here a few other great works from 
the pen of Western scholars, written in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. The Ocean of Story by C. H. Tawney 
was published in 1880-84 in two volumes which was later ~ 
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edited by Penzer in ten volumes (1923). This great work 
is the translation of the celebrated Kathasaritsagara of 
Somadeva, the Kashmirian poet. Benfey’s original work 
on the the Pajficatantra appeared as early as 1859. Jolly’s 
magnum opus, Rechte und Sitte was published in 1898. R.W. 
Frazer’s Literary History of India appeared in 1898, Barth’s 
The Religions of India was printed in 1882. Hopkins’ Religions 
of India was published in 1895 and M. M. Williams’ Religious 
Thought and Life in India in 1891, A. A. Macdonell’s Vedic 
Mythology in 1897 and J. Wackernagel’s Aliindische Grammatik 
in 1896. J. Dahlmann published his well known work on the 
Mahabharata in 1896. J. Muir’s valuable Original Sanskrit Texts 
in five volumes also appreared in this period. We should also 
mention in shis connexion the text and Italian translation of 
the Ramayana ( 1847-67) made by the Italian Indologist 
Gaspare Gorresio. Griffith’s abridged yet chaste metrical 
translation of that work was published in 1895. Sorensen’s 
Index to the Names of the Mahabharata was published in 1904. 
The first serious attempt at writing a connected political 
history of ancient India was made by V.A Smith in the 
beginning of this centurry (1904) in his Early Histary of India. 
This book was thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged 
in subsequent editions (1908), 1914, 1924). The same scholar’s 
Oxford History of India, from the earliest times ‘to the end of 
1911, was printed in 1919. Smith’s work on Ancient India 
was followed by L. D. Barnett’s Antiquities of India which 
was published in 1913 and E. J. Rapson’s Ancient India in 
1914. But the greatest event in the twentieth century 
Indological Studies was the publication in 1922 of the first 
volume of the Cambridge History of India which was edited by 
no less a scholar than Rapson. Some of the best authorities 
on ancient India wrote for this volume. Besides Rapson, the 
other contributors were Sir H. J. Mackinder, P. Giles, A. B. 
Keith, J. Charpentier, T. W. Rhys Davids, Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, E. W. Hopkins, A. V. W. Jackson, George 
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Macdonald, E. R. Bevan, F. W. Thomas, L. D. Barnett and 
Sir John Marshall. 

Almost all the above-mentioned contributors in the 
Cambridge History produced works of solid merit in this 
century. The indefatigable A. B. Keith, who was the joint 
author of that magnificent Vedic Index (1912), produced 
authoritative works like History of Sanskrit Literature (1928) 
and Sanskrit Drama (1924). His Religion and Phitosophy of the 
Veda and Upanisads (1925) is perhaps the most exhaustive and 
critical treatment of the subject. A.A. Macdonell, besides 
being the joint author of the Vedic Index, wrote his compact 
yet delightful History of Sanskrit Literature (1900:. He is also 
the author of that extremely useful work entitled Vedic 
Grammar (1910). His Vedic Mythology has already been men- 
tioned above. Mrs. Rhys Davids, like her illustrious 
husband, was a remarkable Buddhist Scholar. She is chiefly 
remembered now for her Buddhist Psychology (1914) and 
Buddhism (1934). Hopkins’ Religions of India has already 
been mentioned above. His work The Great Epic af India 
saw the light of the day in 1901. His other well known work 
Epic Mythology was published in 1915. L. D. Barnett’s Hindu 
Gods and Heroes was printed in 1923. Regarding Sir John 
Marshall’s academic activities, something has already been 
said above. 

Among the German Indologists of this century the most 
prolific, and at the same time the most remarkable was M. 
Winternitz. His Die Geschichte der indischen Litteratur (1907- 
20), in 3 volumes, is probably the most informative and 
critical history of Indian literature. A great admirer of the 
poet Tagore, Winternitz was a sincere friend and lover of 
Indian culture and her people. Fortunately for those who 
do not know German, his Geschichte is how available in 
English translation. Another German Indologist of this 
century, W. Kirfel wrote his celebrated Das Purina Paiichala- 
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kshana in 1927, A. Hillebrandt’s Altindische Politik was _ 
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printed in 1923 and H. Glasenapp’s Der Jainismus in 1926. 

Atleast two French Indologists (excluding those who 
worked on Cambodia and Indonesia) of this century deserve 
special mention. The most well known French Indologist of 
the first half of this century was Sylvain Levi whose Le Nepal 
(1906-08) in thee volumes ina monumental contribution to 
the Indological Studies. Unlike most of the occidental and 
Indian Orientalists, Levi had a thorough knowledge of 
Chinese and Tibetan. Added to this, he had an absolute 
command over Sanskrit and Pali. Never was a person more 
equipped to write on the ancient culture and civilisation of 
India. Some of his books and papers are also available in 
English translation. The most notable among such translat- . 
ed works is Pre-Aryans and Pre-Dravidians in India (1929), the 
translator being P. C. Bagchi of Calcutta University. His 
other great work is Le theatre indien (1890). A good number 
of Levi’s invaluable papers were printed in the pages of 
Journal Asiatique. Thc second towering figure among the 
French Indologists of this century was Louis dela Vallee 
Poussin. He along with E.J. Thomas edited the Pali 
Mahaniddesa in 1916-17. He is also the author of L’ Inde 
aux temos de Mauryas published in 1930. As a Pali scholar 
Poussin had few squals in his time. K 

Philosophical speculations of the ancient Indians from the 
earliest times have also been discussed threadbare by some 
western savants. On the philosophy of the Vedas the first 
authoritative work is that of P. Deussen whose Philosophie des 
Veda was published in 1894. The same scholar made a master- 
ly analysis of the abstruse Upanisadic philosophy in his cele- 
brated work entitled Die Philosophie der Upanisads (1889) 
which was later tradslated into English. The versatile giant 
Max Miiller’s Six Systems of Indlan Philosophy was published 
in 1889. A number of standard works on various branches 
of Indian Philosophy have appeared in this century. We 
' have for, example, A.B. Keith’s admirable study on the 
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Buddhist Philosophy of India and Ceylon published in 1923 
and McGovern’s A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy published 
in the same year. W. Schubring has discussed the philoso- 
phical speculations of the Jaingsin his work Die Lehre der 
Jaina published in 1935. Among the twentieth century 
standard works on Indian Philosophy in general, we have 


Otto Strauss, Indische Philosophie published in 1925 and, 


Rene Grousset’s Le Philosophic Indiennes written in 1931. In 
this connexion we must also mention P. Masson-Oursel’s 
Le Philosophic en Orient published in 1938. Sir Charles Eliot‘s 
Hinduism and Buddhism (1921), in three volumes, is a work of 
great scholarship. 

A good number of translations made by western scholars 
have become invaluable source books for oriantal researches. 
J.H. Legge’s Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms which is the 
translation of Fa-hien’s travels in India (399-414 A.D) was 
the published in 1886. Hiuen-tsang or Yuan Chwang has two 
good translators in S. Beal (1881-84) and T. Watters (1904- 
05). Al-Birdni’s invaluable work, Kitab-ul-Hind written in 
1030 A. D., was brilliantly translated by E.C. Sachau in 
1888. In this connexion we should refer to H. M. Elliot 
and John Dowson’s eight-volume work History of India as 
told by tts own Historians (1866-77) which is a must for every 
student of Indology. F. A. von Schiefner’s German transla- 
tion of Taranatha, published in 1869, is a valuable work for 
the students interested in Buddhism. 

We have now to mention the works of few other Europ- 
ean and American Indologists of this century whose writings 
enriched our knowledge about the ancient Indian culture, 
literature, history and civilisation. In the very first year of 
this century appeared Sri Aurel Stein’s learned translation 
with critical notes of the Kalhana’s R@jatarangini, the only 
pure historical Sanskrit work. The importance of this great 
translation of Stein can never be overestimated. Here he 
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has fully exploited his wide experience as an archaeologist ~ 
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and geographer. J. W. McCrindle’s Ancient India as described 
in Classical Literature (1901) is specially valuable for Indian 
researchers, most of whom have no knowledge of Greek or 
Latin. In the same class falls W. H. Schoff’s translation of — 
the Periplus published in 1912. Mrs. S. Stevenson’s The Heart 
of Jainism appeared in 1915. G. A. Grierson’s monumental 
Linguistic Survey of India in 11 volumes was finally completed 
in 1927. It is the first authentic record of most of the spoken 
languages of India. The great American Indologist M. 
Bloomfield published his Religion of the Veda in 1908. His 
work on the Atharvaveda appeared in 1899. He is also the 
reputed author of A Vedic Concordance (1906). Among other 
American scholars who did a nice job in the field of Indo- 
logy were W. D. Whitney, C. R. Lanman and F. Edgerton. 
Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary 
in two volumes which has been recently reprinted in India 
(1970) is a tremendous work of scholarship. The only 
great Russian Indologist of modern times is Th. Stcherba- 
tsky whose The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana was published 
in 1927. But his magnum opus is the Buddhist Logic (1930), 
In Giuseppe Tucci Italy too, has an able Indologist. He is 
now the editor of the well known journal East and West. 
His The Tombs of Tibetan Kings (1950) is an outstanding 
work, His other great work is Minor Buddhist Texts which 
was published recently. Tucci is not only a good Sanskrit- 
ist but also a competent epigraphist. 

The discovery of the Indus Valley Civilisation by R. D. 
Banerji in 1922 arrested at once the attention of European 
archaeologists and scholars. We have already referred to 
Sir John Marshalls monumental work on the Indus Valley 
Civilization, A few British scholars and archaealogists like 
E. J. H. Mackay and Stuart Piggott have written on the 
fascinating civilisation of the Harappan people. Wheeler’s 
work on this civilisatian has already been referred to. 
Father H. Heras has written a lot on Indus civilization 
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and script, although most of his conclusions have not been 
generally accepted. G. R. Hunter also has done useful 
work on the script of Mohenjodaro. 

A few of the Dictionaries complied by occidental scholars 
have become standard works of reference for the students of 
Indological Studies. We have already mentioned Roth and 
Bohtlingk’s seven-volume Sanskrit-Worterbnch published from 
St. Petersburg. This. was followed by M. Monier-Williams’ 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1872), a single-volume miracle, 
A revised edition of that work appeared a few weeks after his 
déath in 1899. His English Sanskrit Dictionary was published as 
early as 1851. The Pali Text Society’s Pali English Dictionary 
edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and W. Stede appeared in’ 
1921. We have already mentioned BASEN 8 Buddhist 
' Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary. 

Lastly we must mention the names of some European 
authorities on Indian Art and Architecture. J.. Fergusson’s 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (1876) is a pioneering - 
work on this subject. Fergusson is also the joint author of the 
book Cave Temples of India which has already been noticed . 
above, V.A. Smith’s History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 
(1911) is a comprehensive work on Indian Sculpture. A 
Foucher’s L’ Art grebo-bouddhiques du Gandhara (1923) is a 
work of rare scholarship. Percy Brown’s. Indian Painting 
(1930), and Indian Architecture are also two valuable works 
of modern times. Stella Karmrisch’s Indian Sculpture (1933), 
J. P. Vogels Buddhist Art in India, Ceylon and Java (1936) are 
some of the notable works on ancient Indian Art. ` 

We have endeavoured to give above some idea about the 
activities of Western orientalists during the last two hundred 
years. The above survey, though brief, abundantly shows 
that there is hardly any branch of Indology which has not 
been touched by European scholarship. We are however, 
painfully conscious of the fact that there is no figure like 
Max Müller or Oldenberg among the present day Western | 
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Indologists. British scholars are fast losing interest in India, 


, probably because she is no longer a part of the British 


empire. However, there are quite a few European and 
American Indologists who are doing useful work in their 
respective fields. Let us hope that the present Oriental 
Institutes (of which there is no dearth in the continent and 
the States) will, before long, produce good and sincere 
Indologists. : 


INDOLOGICAL STUDIES 
Indian Contribution 
Asta KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


II 


There is no denying the fact that the interest of the 
Indians in Indological Studies was stimulated by the writings 
of the Western scholars of the early nineteenth century. 
Researches of Jones, Wilkins, Wilson, Colebrooke and 
others made the educated Indian conscious about their rich 
literary and cultural heritage. The first real Indologist was 
also the geatest Indian of the early nineteenth century. We 
are referring here to Raja Rammohan Roy, the man who 
was the ‘first among the moderns’. It was he, who was the 
first Indian to point out that the image-worship is only a 
later development in the ancient Indian religion. We are 
not sure whether the illustrious Raja was acquainted with 
Al-Biriini’s Kitab-Ul-Hind in the original where a similar 
statement has been made. In any case, Rammohan Roy for 
the first time realized that it is only in the ancient Upanisads, 
that the Indian religion in its purest form exists. The idea 
of one god as taught in the principal Upanisads fired the 
imagination of the Raja and he decided, before long, to 
exploit them in order to counteract the propaganda of the 
European missionaries. Between 1816 and 1819 he transla- 
ted a number of Upanisads into English and also published a 
few of them in the original. Most of the orthodox Sanskrit 
Pundits of his time had no idea regarding the Upanisads and 
some of them went so far as to say that the wily Raja himself 
had written those books in order to befool the missionaries. 
But in spite of such criticism, the Raja was eminently success- 
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ful in his first attempt. His translations were gratefully 
accepted by European Sanskritists, most of whom had known 
these works through a highly unsatisfactory Latin translation 
of the Persian version made by Dara Shukoh in the 
seventeenth century. After the Raja’s translation of the 
Upanisads Vedic study became more and more popular in 
Europe and scholars like Burnouf, Roth, Max Müller and 
others applied themselves wholeheartedly to the study of the 
most ancient texts of the Hindus. ~ 

A contemporary and rival of Rammohan Roy was Raja 
Radhakanta Dev, the champion of the orthodox Hindus. It 
“was he, who had fought against some of the liberal and 
modern views of Rammohan, But he did an invaluable service 
to the cause of indological studies by publishing the Sabdakal- 
fadruma which was originally printed in Bengali script. The 
editor did neither spare his time nor his purse in order to 
complete this great and sacred undertaking. European 
Indologists like Wilson and Brockhaus hailed the Sabdakal- 
padruma as ‘an inexhaustible source of knowledge and wisdom’, 
All the subsequent Sanskrit dictionaries, written in India 
and Europe, are indebted to this great work of Radhakanta 
Dev. The great Sanskrit-Worterbuch, edited by Roth and 
Bohtlingk (1852-75) and. the Vacaspatyam of Taranath 
Tarkvachaspati borrow freely from this work. So also is the 
case with M. Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

But the European-style critical investigation into the 
early culture. and. history of India began only from the 
beginning of the second half of the nineteenth century. The 
pioneers were Bhau Daji, Bhagwanlal Indraji and K.T. 
Telang in western India and Rajendralal Mitra in Bengal. 
Dr. Bhau Daji was the earliest Indian epigraphist and 
numismatist. He also wrote papers on ancient Sanskrit and 
Jaina literature. From 1865 to 1873 he was a Vice-President 
of the Asiatic Society, Bombay. He wrote as many as 17 
_ papers for the Journal of the Bombay Branch of Royal 
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Asiatic Society (JBBRAS). He aequired a European as well - 
as Indian reputation as an Indologist. Aothough he did not 
leave any book. his papers bear ample testimony to his 
industry and scholarship. 

A pupil of Dr. Bhau Daji was Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. 
He was at first employed by Dr. Dajiina kind of epigra- 
phical survey which included Gujarat, Bombay, Kathiawad, 
Ujjain, Vidiśā, Allahabad, Bhitari, Sarnath and Nepal. He 
also explored a considerable part of Rajasthan, U. P., Bengal 
and Bihar. He took copies, mostly ink- impressions and 
paper rubbings, of important known inscriptions and 
numerous unknown ones, which he discovered. He also ° 
collected hundreds of coins and manuscripts. In Bühler’s 
words the was one of the most successful students of Indian 
epigraphy and history’. Most of his paper were. published in 
the JBBRAS and Indian Antiquary, He also contibuted papers 
to the Bombay Gazetteer and Cunningham’s Archaéological 
Reports. He finally settled the values of the signs 
of the ancient numerical system. A number of early 
and later Brahmi letters were first correctly read and recog- 
nised by him, He was also a path-finder in the history of 
Nepal wherefrom he discovered 2] inscriptions which he 
edited in the pages of the Indian Antiguary, He was the first 
scholar to discover the existence of the Traikfitaka dynasty 
in Western India. It was he, who for the first time had 
pointed, out that Kharavela was a Jaina devotee. Some of 
the Jaina inscriptions of Mathura were, for the first time, 
edited by him. His insufficient knowledge of the English 
language was his greatest handicap ; but in spite of that he 
continued to serve the cause of Indology till the time of his 
premature death at the age of 49 in 1888. The Pandit 
altogether wrote 28 papers, enough to fill two large volumes. 

The third great Indologist from Western India was 
Kashinath Trambyak Telang, famous for his translation of 
the Bhagavadgita. He, in his youthful days, had published a _ 
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metrical translation of that work (1875) with an Introductory 
Essay in which he had tried to refute the argument of 
Lorinser that the Gita was influenced by the Bible. After- 
wards he translated the Gita for the Sacred Baoks of the East 
series (Vol. VIII) in 1882 and incidentally he was the only 
Indian to write for that great series edited by Max Müller. 
Telang also published a beautiful edition ofthe Mudraraksasa 
in 1893. His papers on Kalidasa, Sankaracarya and Sriharsa 
are both thought-provoking and informative. As early as 
1874, at the age of 24in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. JII) this 
great Marathi scholar had effectively refuted the contention 
of Weber that the Ramayana was copied from Homer. Telang 
also edited a number of inscriptions in the pages of Indian 
Antiquary and FBBRAS, Like Pandit Bhagwanlal he too, 
had a premature death which occurred in 1893 when he was 
only 43, Telang was also a good writer of Marathi prose. 
The first Bengali Indologist, trained in the European 
tradition, was Rajendralal Mitra, who for, nearly 50 years 
was associated with the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. For the 
Jounal of the Society he contributed a large number of papers 
some of which were included in his work entitiled Indo-Aryans 
published in 1883. His monumental work Antiquities of 
Orissa, published in 1875, eanned the applause of the con- 
temporary Indologists. He also proved his great worth as a 
Sanskrit scholar by editing a number of Vedic, Puranic and 
Buddhist texts. We have his editions of Tatttiztya (1855-70) 
and Gopatha (1872) Brahmanas. He also published a faithful 
edition of that important Buddhist Sanskrit text the Lalttavts- 
tara in 1877. His edition of the Agni Purana finally appeared 
in 1878. Rajendralal’s Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts 
(1871-74) was hailed by Bühler in the pages of Indian Anti- 
quary as a great work of scholarship. He had not only a 
thorough knowledge of Sanskrit but also of Persian, Urdu, 
Hindi and English. After his death which took place in 
1891 the Society in its monthly meeting paida glowing 
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tribute to this great Indian’ Indologist, who was ‘known for | 
his inexhaustible craving for knowledge. In the words of 
the then Secretary of the Society ‘wherever learning is 
cultivated, there the name of Rajendralal Mitra is held in 
honour.’ 

But the Indologist, who eclipsed all his predecessors and 
contemporaries by his learning and industry, was the renow- 
ned Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar who became almost a 
legendary figure in his own life-time, He first sprang into 
prominence by publishing a critical edition of Bhavabhiti’s 
Malatimadhava for Bombay Sanskrit Series in 1876, His 
voluminous Reports (1882-91) on the Search for Sanskrit * 
Mauuscripis show consciéntious devotion for learning and is 
is full of instructive and interesting matter. His Wilson 
Philological Lectures, delivered in 1877, and published in the 
book form in 1914 is a pioneering work in the field of Indian 
Philology. Prof. S. K. Chatterjee comments ‘the value of. 
R, G. Bhandarkar’s work as a classic in the subject will 
remain for ever’. His Early History of Deccan published in 
1884 is by far the best work on political history written in 
the.nineteenth century. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar was also an 
able epigraphist. He edited and translated a very large 
number of important inscriptions. His critical comments 
and notes on some of the early literary texts of India illu- ~ 
mined many a dark corners of ancient Indian history. It 
was he, who for the first time proved beyond all shadow of 
doubt the contemporaneity of Pataiijali, the author of the 
Mahabhasya with Pusyamitra Suaga. ‘His work entitled 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems included in 
the Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philolagie, and published in 
1913, is a classic in every sense of the term. By this work 
he shattered the wrong notions created by Weber and other 
scholars regarding the date of the beginning of the Bhaga- 
vatism. His Collected Works are now available in4 volumes 
published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
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A contemporary of R. G. Bhandarkar and a frequent 
contributor to the important Indological journals of the late 
nineteenth century was the noted Sanskrit scholar Shankar 
Pandurag Pandit. A number of important Sanskrit text- 
were ably edited by him. His edition of Raghuvamsa came 
out in 1869-74, of Gaudavaho in 1888 and finally he edited 
the Atharvaveda (1895-8), A few other important Sanskrit 
works, including some plays of Kalidasa were also edited by 
by this remarkable Kashmirian scholar. It was he, who 
on the basis of a single verse in the Rajataranginit (IV. 144), 
fixed the time of the poets Vakpati and Bhavabhuti. He 

` was also the first scholar to realize the unique importance 
of Kalhana’s great historical work. In this respect he was 
a real precursor of Stein. Two other Sanskrit scholars of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, who are well known 
for their excellent editions of Sanskrit works, were Durga 
Prasad and Kashinath Pandurang Parab. Durga Prasad’s 
edition of the Rajataraigint was published in 1892 by the 
Nirnay Sagar Press, Bombay. In the same year also was 
published Stein's famous edtion of that wark. Stein paid 
glowing tributes to Durga Prasad’s scholarship in the preface 
to his English translation of the Ra@jatarangint (1900). The 
_Nirnay Sagar Press had also published in 1889 the great 
_ Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva which was edited by Durga 
` Prasad and afterwards revised by K.P. Parab. These two 
scholars also jointly edited a good number of well-known 
Sanskrit texts like the Balabharata (1887), Karpūramañjarı (1887), 
Haravijaya (1890) etc. Parab singly edited suchimportant texts 
as the Ratnavali (1895), Kadambari (1896), Paficatantra (1897) etc. 
In Bengal the celebrated Sanskritist Jivananda Vidyasagar 
edited a very large number of useful Sanskrit texts like 
Caraka (1896) and Susruta Samhitas (1889). He had also pub- 
lished that useful collection of the Smrtis under the title the 
Dharma Sastra Saħgraha in 1876. He is also the reputed editor 

- of some other classical Sanskrit texts. His contemporary 
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A. Vedantavagisa ably edited that famous Vedic text the - 
Pafcavimsa Brahmana betweeen the years 1869 and 1874. 

The great Bengali novelist Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay 
had a genuine passion for Indological studies. In his 
immensely readable and learned Kysnacaritra (1886-92) in 
Bengali he has endeavoured to refute some of the arguments 
` of Weber, Müller and others. Is this work he has not only 
discussed the question of the historicity of Krsna but also ` 
of’ some other epic personalities. His comments on the 
Mahabharata and other Sanskrit texts are very much thought- 
provoking. Bankim has a devastatingly satirical style and, | 
here in the Arsnacaritra, he has spared none. But his main ~ 
target is Weber. Krsnacaritra, is the only work of its genre in 
the Bengali literature. It is matter of great regret that none 
among Bankim’s successors in the Bengali literary field made 
any attempt to write a work like the Kysnacaritra. His work 
on the Bhagavadgita (1886-8) reveals his great deference and 
love for that unique philosophical poem. In some of his 
scattered essays too, Bankimchandra has endeavoured to 
evaluate different aspects of the Indian and particularly 
Bengali culture. 

Ramesh Chandra Datta, who was a junior contemporary 
of Bankimchandra, was also a versatile man like the latter. 


His A Aistory of Civilization in Ancient India based on Sanskrit i 
Literature (1889-90) was originally pulished in there volumes. 
This book bears ample testimony to his remarkable sincerity. 
His well.known abridged metrical translations of the 
Mahabharata (1899) and the Ramayana (1900) show his wonder- 
ful command over an alien language. “But the work for 
which he is chiefly remembered now is his Bengali prose 
translation of the Rgveda (1885-7) which was highly praised 
by persons like Max Müller and Bankimchandra. Prof. S.K. 
Chatterji believes that Datta’s translation of the Rgveda will 
continue to give solace and joy to Bengali readers for _ 
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decades to come. Datta’s other great work The Economic 
History of India was published in 1902. 

Another Bengali gentleman, with the same surname, who 
did a great service to Indological Studies in the late 
nineteenth century, was Manmathanath Datta. He published 
reliable and readable English translations of several Sanskrit 
texts including the Ramayana (1891-92) Mahabharata( 1895-1903) 
Visnu Purana (1896). Agni Purana (1903-4), Upanisads (1907) 
Vedanta Sutra (1909) etc. His English translation of the 
Harivamhsa (1905) is the only complete translation in any 
European language of that work. Although he is mainly 
remembered to-day as a translator of Sanskrit works, his 
books on the Buddha (1901) and Hindu Metaphysics abun- 
dantly reveal his learning. His other popular work The 
Heroines of Ind was published in 1908. 

Rev. K.M. Banerjea was another zealous student of Indo- 
logical studies in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
His edition of the Markandeya Purana was published as early 
as 1862. Afterwards he published his edition of Narada 

` Paficaratra (1865) and the Brahmasutrawith Sankara’s commen- 
tary. Rev. Banerjea had also translated the greater part of 
the Markandeya Purana in 185}. 
We have already referred to M. N. Dutta’s translation of 
_ the Mahabharata, Another translation was published (1883-96) 
` from Calcutta under the nominal editorship of Protap 
Chandra Roy. In comparison to Dutta’s translation, Roy’s 
rendering appears dull and lifeless. Far better than the two 
is Kaliprasanna Singha’s chaste translation in Bengali of that 
work (1860-66). Some very fine Bengali translations of a few 
selected Sanskrit classics were made by Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar, who also fully revised the whole of Singha’s 
translation of the Mahabharata. : 

The Vacaspatyam by Taranath Tarkavachaspati, compiled 

in the seventies and eighties (1873-84) of the last century, is 
_ truly the work of a giant. Unlike Raja Radhakanta Deb who 
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was merely the nominal editor ofthe Sabdakalpadrma, Taranath 
was the sole writer of this wonderfulencyclopaedic dictionary. 
Prof. Vaman Shivram Apte in the preface to his Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary (1830) freely acknowledges his debt to 
Tarkavachaspati’s work. To quote Apte’s words. ‘Much of 
the general information given in this dictionary has been 
derived from that work’. 

Two great discoveries on the part of Indian Indologists in 
the first few years of this century gave a new turn to Indologi- 
cal Studies in this country. In 1909 the noted South Indian 
scholar R. Shama Sastri published from Mysore the original 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. Before this date the work was only 
known by. its name. The discovery and publication of this 
unique Sanskrit text gave rise to a number of problems, some 
of which still await satisfactory solution. Hundreds of papers 
have been written in the last 50 years on this work and there 
is no unanimity among scholars regarding the actual date of 
the composition of this work. But whatever may be the date 
of this work, its great importance stands unchallenged. 
There is nothing like it in the whole range of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. The second great discovery, that of Bhasa’s plays, 
was made by another giant South Indian scholar M. M. T. 
Ganapati Sastri in 1912. Before this date Bhasa like Kautilya 


+, 


was a mere name, eulogised by later writers like Kalidasa, > 


Bana, Vakpati, Rajasekhara and others, Thirteen plays 
aseribcd to Bhasa were published by MM. Sastri who left no 
stone unturned to prove the authenticity of these works. 
Immediately after the publication of these plays, Bhasa like 
Kautilya, was caught in the whirlpool of an animated contro- 


versy, from where no one, so far, seems to have succeeded in i 


rescuing him. A few western scholars have dubbed these 
plays as plain forgeries but they have been outnumbered by 
those who believe in the genuineness ofthese plays. The 


present writer refuses to believe that plays like Pratimā or 
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Pratijnayaugandharayana could have been written by a person 
other than a genius. 

Among the celebrated Indian Indologists of the first 
quarter of the present century the following deserve special 
mention.—Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy (a Ceylonese by 
birth), MM. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana, V. Venkayya, 
Pandit Jagadish Chatterjee, H. Krishnna Sastri, RP. 
Chanda, Gopinath Rao, D.R. Bhandarkar, S.K. Aiyangar 
and V. Kanakasabai Pillai. 

Coomaraswamy like R.G. Bhandarkar is another legend- 
ary name. He started his career in 1903 as a geologist but 
within a few years turned his attention to the study of 
CGeylonese and Indian Arts, His first scholarly work 
Mediaeval Ceylonese Art was published in 1908, It was quickly 
followed by such works like The Indian Craftsman (1909), 
Indian Drawings (1910-12), The Arts and Crafts of India and, 
Ceylon (1913), The Dance of Siva (1918) and Introduction to Indian 
Art (1923). His most scholarly work, however, is History of 
Indian and Indonesion Art published in 1927.’ As an Art critic 
Coomaraswamy has no equal. His easy, limid style distin- 
guishes his work from all his predecessors. Any one who 
takes the trouble of going through the few hundred pages of 
this work will feel his labour amply rewarded. 

MM. H. P. Sastri was an Indologist to the tip of his 
v finger. He started his academic activities in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century as an editor of Sanskrit texts. 
His edition of the Brhaddharma Purana was published as 
early as 1888. Then he edited a Nepalese local Purana 
entitled Brhat Svayambhü which he published in 1894. Hist 
first English work A Short History of India was published in 
1907, But the work which brought him into prominence 
is his Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected paper MSS belonging 
to the Durbar Library Nepal on which he devoted much of 
his energy and time. His another descriptive catalogue of 
the Sanskrit MSS in the government collection was 
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published in 1917. Sincerity and intellectual honesty are . 
the two great qualities of MM. Sastri. In the scholarly 
book Survey of Manuscript Literature of Sanskrit Grammar 
published in 1931, Haraprasad showed his easy grasp over 
his subject. But the work for which he is chiefly remem- 
bered to-day is his Bauddha-gān-o-dohā which he published 
in 1916. This work was discovered by Sastri himself aad 
is regarded as the earliest work written in the Bengali 
language. 

MM. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana, an exact contem- 
porary of Haraprasad Sastri was also a very gifted Indolo- 
gist. He had a through knowledge of Pali, Sanskrit and ‘ 
Tibetan. He began his career by writing Tibetan Primer in 
1902 which was meant for the beginners. Next he translated 
the Ratnāval into English and Bengali (1903). But his 
* magnum opus is his A History of Indian Logic written in 1921, 
and published by Calcutta University. This work still 
remains unsurpassed. Even Stcherbatsky in his Buddhist Logic 
acknowledges his debt to Vidyabhusana’s work. 

Pandit Jagadish Chatterjee is a relatively unknown name 
now. But his work entitled Kashmir Saivism, published in 
1914, is one of the most original works ever written by any 
Indologist The learned Pandit had to depend entirely on 
the manuscripts while writing this work. It was his excellent-, 
training in Sanskrit and Philosophy which enabled him to- 
write a work of this standard. ` 

The first genuine authority on the early history of the 
Far South is Pillai V. Kanakasabhai whose The Tamils 
Eighteen Hundred years ago published in 1904, is still regarded 
as classic. Even Nilakanta Sastri in his The Colas frequently 
quotes from this work. After Kanakasabhai the next 
important scholar on South Indian history was S. K. 
Aiyengar whose Some Contributions of South India to Indian 
History (1223) is an exceedingly well-written work. He also 


wrote a number works in English and Tamil on the Colas 
ose 
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and Pallavas. Tha chapter on South India in the Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. III, was written by him. We should 
also mention in this connexion the names of two eminent 
epigraphists from South India viz. V. Venkayya and H, 
Krishna Sastri. Both of them edited a number of very 
important inscriptions on South India in the pages of 
Epigraphia Indica and South Indian Inscriptions. 

T.A. Gopinath Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography (1914-16) 
is still a standard work on the subject. This work is specially 
valuable for those who are interested in South Indian 
Iconography. The epigraphist H. K. Sastri wrote in the 
year 1916 a work on South Indian Iconography entiled South 
Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses. 

The post-graduate department of Ancient Indian History 
and culture, which was opened by Sir Asutosh Mukherjee in 
Calcutta University in 1918, is the first department of this 
nature in India. This department has a long and distin- 
guished career and has produced a large number of 
celebrated scholars. Among the teachers who were at first 
associated with the teaching in the department a few like 
D. R. Bhandarkar, H. C. Raychaudhuri, Abinaschandra 
Das, Haranchandra Chakladar, Benimadhab Barua, Rama- 
prasad Ghanda were well-known authorities in their own 
fields of research. 

D. R. Bhandarkar, the son of the illustrious Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, started his career as an archaeologist. His 
scholarly reports on excavations and numerous learned papers 
on epigraphy, numismatics etc., established for him a great 
reputation in the early years of the present century. He 
joined as Carmichael Professor and head of the Department 
of AIHC, Calculla University and served it till 1936. His 
work Ancient Indian Numismatics (1921), Afoka (1923), Some 
Aspects of Hindu Polity (1925) etc. are pretty well known. 
His List of Inscriptions of Northern India (1927-36) in also a 
very useful work, H. C. Raychaudhuri was the author of 
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the celebrated Political History of Ancient India (1923) which 
has become almost a Bible for the students of Indology. He 
also wrote other exceilent works viz., Matertals for the Study 
of the Early History of the Vaisnava Sect (1920) and Studies in 
Indian Antiquities (1932). Abinashcbandra Das, the author 
of Rgvedic India. (1921) and Rgvedic Culture (1925) always 
belieyed in the high antiquity of our Vedic civilization. H. 
-C. Chakladar’s Studies in the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana (1924) 
and Social Life in Ancient India (1929) are works of solid 
merit. Benimadhab Barua the celebrated Pali Scholar also 
wrote good books on ancient Indian epigraphy e.g. his Old 


Brahmi Incriptions (1929), Inscriptions of Afoka (1943) etc. But ! 


his magnum opus is A History of pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy 
published in 1921 from Calcutta University. Many later scho- 
lars have freely borrowed from this magnificent work of 
Barua. Ramaprasad Chanda, the author of Indo-Aryan Races 
(1916) and Mediaeval India Sculptures in the British Museum (1936) 
was both a scholar and archaeologist. He was the founder- 
Secretary of Varendra Research Society and made a large 
collection for the museum of the Society at Rajshahi. He 
also contributed a number of monographs to the Memoirs of 
the Archaealogical Survey of India. Abanindranath Tagore, 
the first Bageshwari Professor in the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University was an 


™, 
artist of international fame. In S. K. Chatterji’s words he 


helped the present-day India ‘to get back her soul in the 
domain of art? Among his celebrated published works on 


art, mention should be made of Vagisvari Silpaprabandhavali 
and The Six Limbs of Indian Painting. 

A good number of students of the post-graduate Depart- 
men of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University, afterwards became noted, Indologists. Among 
them’ the following deserve special mention—Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi, Hemchandra Ray, Nanigopal Majumdar, 


i 


w- 


? 


Binaychandra Sen, Niharranjan Ray, Sarasikumar Saraswati. - 


~ 
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and Dineschandra Sircar. Prabodhchandra had a good 

knowledge of Chinese and Tibetan. His Le Canon Bouddhique 

en Chine in 2 volumes (1927, 1938) is an original work of 

research. His Studies in the Tantras was published in 1939. 

His India and China (1944) and India and Central Asia (1955) 

are also very much informative. Hemchandra Ray’s Dynastic 

History af Northern India (1931-36) is as good a work as H.C. 

Raychaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India. Nanigopal is 

probably the best product of the Ancient Indian History 

department of Calcutta University so far. He was not only a 
_ brilliant epigraphist but also a first class archaeologist. His 
x Inscriptions of Bengal (Vol. III), published in 1929, is a work 
of a very high standard. He also edited and translated the 
inscription portion in The Monuments of Sanchi (part IV) which 
was published by Marshall and Foucher in 1940. As an 
archaeologist his greatest work is Explorations in Sind (1934). His 
another celebrated book is A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum 1937). Nanigopal’s brilliant career was cut short in ` 
1938 at the age of 41 when he was killed by bandits in Sind. 
Binaychandra Sen, a son of the celebrated Dineschandra Sen, 
is chiefly known for his comprehensive Some Historical Aspects 
of the Inscriptions of Bengal published in 1942. No better work 
on the early history of Bengal has so far been written. This 
book compares favourably with the History of Bengal (Vol I) 
edited by R.C. Majumdar. Niharranjan Ray, famous for his 
Vangaliy Itihas (1949) is also a noted Art historian. His 
Mauraya and Suñga Art (1946) is an eminently readable work. 
His books on Buddhism in Burma are works of much industry 
and scholarship. S. K. Saraswati is well known for his A 
Survey of Indian Sculpture (1957). Dineschandra Sircar is 
India’s leading epigraphist now. He came into the limelight 
by publishing Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and 
Civilization (Vol. I) in 1942. He has so far published a very 
large number of works on Indology. Among these works two 
~deserve special mention. They are Indian Epigraphy (1965) 


wor i 
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and Indian Epigraphical Glossary (1966). 

Among India’s leading Indologists of the twentieth 
century, who were not students of the AIHC department of 
Calcutta Uuiversity the following deserve special mention— 
Radhakumud Mookherjee, Rameshchandra Majumdar, P.V. 
Kane, Nilakanta Sastri, V.V. Mirashi, D.D. Kosambi and 
R.N. Dandekar. Mookherjee is the another of the well-known 
books like Harsa (1926), Asoka (1928), Chandragupta Maurya and 
his Times (1943) etc. He first came into prominence by writing 
a book on Indian Shipping (1912) The stamp of a professional 
historian is present in all his books. R.C. Majumdar, who is ; 
fortunately still among us, is another professional historian, ~ 
who has written on almost all periods of Indian history. 
His researches on greater Indian civilisation, done in the 
early period of his life, have certainly enriched our 
knowledge about the Hindu civilisation in Indochina and 
Indonesia. As an editor of the comprehensive History and 
Culture of the Indian People, published from Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, Majumdar has done an excellent job. We 
hope that the unpublished volumes of this excellent and 
voluminous work will be completed in his life-time. P.V. 
Kane by his History of Dharmasastra (1930-1962) has succeeded 
in joining the august company of immortals. There is no 
work. written either by a European or an Indian, on which 
an author has spent more of his time and energy. For ' 
researchers in Indological Studies, Kane’s work is an inex- 
haustible source. Kane’s other books History of Alathkara 
Literature (1923) and History of Sanskrit Postics (1951) are also 
fine works of scholarship. Nilakanta Sastri is by far the 
greatest historian from South India. His brilliant work 
entitled The Colas (1935-37) will remain a standard work on 
the Cola history for decades to come. Nilakanta Sastri’s 
History of South India (1952) is another very important work. 
He has a an excellent book on the Pandyan kingdom (1929). 
MM. V.V. Mirashi is a brilliant epigraphist from Western ., 
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' India and his Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (Vols. IV-V) is a 
work of very high order. Kosambi has a Marxist approach 
to history and even those who do not agree with him, have 
to admit his scholarship and intellectual brilliance. R.N. 
Dandekar’s A History of the Guptas (1941) is an authoritative 
work on the most brilliant period of ancient Indian History. 


The critical edition of the Mahabharata which began at 
Poona with the publication of the Adiparvan, was finally 
completed in 1959. With the exception of the Sabhaparvan 
allother Books of the Mahābhārata have been edited by 
Indian scholars. The Critical edition of the greatest literary 
work of India is itself a magnificent tribute to the high stan- 
dard of Indian scholarship. The critical edition of the 
Ramayana is also now available. “It has been published by 
the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 


The edition of the entire Pali Pitaka in Devanagari script 
was published from Nalanda in 1960 under the editorship of 
Bhiksu J. Kasyap. This work, which runs to 41 volumes, is an 
admirable venture and its price, unlike the that of critical 
editions of the epics, is also moderate. 


Among the philologists who have contribtited substantia- 
lly to Indological Studies at least two deserve special men- 
tion. They are B. K. Ghosh and S. K., C Chatterji. Ghosh 
is the author of Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit published 
in 1937. Any one who has read his article entitled “The 
Aryan Problem’ in The Vedic Age will at once admit that he 
is a scholar of a very standard. S. K. Chatterji, the present 
National Professor of Humanities, has an encyclopaedic 
mind, Although his magnum apus is his great ODBL, some 
of his monographs published from Asiatic Society, Calcutta 
reveal his interest in Indic Studies. So far, four such monog- 
raphs have come out from his pen. They are Kiratajanakyit, 
India and Africa, Balis and Aryans and India and Ethiopia. In his 

~ recently published work World Literature and Tagore be has 
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shown his deep understanding not only. of the European and 
the Persian literature but also of the two epics of India. 

Among the standard works on Indian philosophy we have 
to mention the “books written by S. Radhakrishnan and 
S. N. Dasgupta. Himself a noted philosopher, Radhakrishnan 
has analysed different systems of Indian philosophy with a 
romantic vision. Even for a beginner his Indian Philosophy, 
in two volumes, does not offer any difficulty, Dasgupta 
was an exceptionally good Sanskrit scholar. His deep know- 
ledge of the original philosophic texts has enhanced the 
value of his work. But only a mind trained in Indian philo- 
sophy, will he able to comprehend fully the real worth of his 
book, which runs to four thick volumes. 

The future of Indological Studies in India is not bleak. 
We have several journals devoted to Indological Studies and 
hundreds of articles are being written every year on different 
aspects of Indian Culture. A good number of Indian Uni- 
versities have post-graduate departments of Indology. 
Although we have but a few giants, the pygmies are every- 
where. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE EARLY 
ANDHRA PEOPLE 


Su. Amita Ray 


Before the Satavahanas came to establish themselves as a 
central political authority in the lower and eastern Deccan 
the Andhra people seem to have been living in tribal, rudi- 
mentary peasant communities. Of such peasant communities 
we have glimpses in what the archaeologists’ spade has yiel- 
. ded to us. That the region was a neolithic-chalcolithic 
centre, the essential achievement of which was the building 
up of a rural agricultural base, is proved by the discovery of 
pottery bowls, urns, vases, domesticated animal-bones, 
cowdung ashes in large quantities, polens of certain grains, a 
very large number of short blade microliths and certain 
house patterns, These material-remains have been uncovered 
from a number of sites in the lower and eastern Deccan, 
namely, Brahmagiri! Maski*, Hallur*®, Piklihal*, Sangana- 
kallu®, Utnur*, Nagarjunakonda* and Singanapalli®, for 





1 R. E. M. Wheeler, ‘Brahmagiri and Chandravalli (1947); 
Megalithic and other cultures in the Chitaldurg District Mysore State, 
Ancient India No. 4 (1947-48) pp. 180-310. 

2 B. K. Thapar, Maski 1954: ‘A Chalcotithic site in the Southern 
Deccan.’ Ancient India No. 13 (1957) pp. 4-142. 

3 M.S. Nagaraja Rao, Protohistoric Tungabhadra Valley (Dharwar, 
1971). $ 

4 F. R Allbchin, Piklihal Excavation (Hyderabad, 1960). 

5 Z. D. Ansari and M. S. Nagaraja Rao, Excavation at Sangana- 
kllu, 1964-65 (Poona 1969); H. D. Sankalia, Mesolithic and Preme- 
solithic Industries from the Excavations at Sangakallu, Bellary (Poona 
1969). - 

6 F. R Allchin, Utnur Excavations (Hyderabad 1961). 

7 Indian Archaeological—A Review 1956-57, p. 79 (Henceforth I.4.R. 
would be used); unpublished monograph on Nagarjunakonda (Pre- 
history Section). 

8 ILAR. 1976-68, pp. 34. 
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instance. But much more significant than all these is the . 
find of a considerable number of agricultural implements of — 
iron in the shape of axes (which were possibly used for hoe 
cultivation), sickles for cutting rice-plants, saddle querns 
and several rublers, the last presumably for pounding grain. 
Accumlated evidence, yielded by these sites, leaves hardly 
any doubt that these tribal communities had outgrown the 
food-gathering stage and stepped into a stage of rudimentary 
knowledge and practice of agriculture in wcich domesti- 
cation of certain animals seems to have played a part®. 

A brief account of the socio-economic situation in pre- 
historic Andhra-Karnataka region is perhaps called for as ~ 
prelude to the growth of Andhra culture in the historical 
period. South of Maharasthra, especially the interflow of 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, in other words, the 
Raichur doab, seems to have been, from very early times, the 
home of a rich neolithic-chalcolithic people. Material remains 
of their culture have been laid bare at more than a dozen 
sites in this region as well as in other parts of Karnataka and 
the Andhra Pradesh. Type sites like those of Sanganakallu 
and Kupgal*® have revealed a microlithic phase marked 
by the finds of flakes, cores, scrapers, polished stone axes 
and rudimentary pottery, which perhaps indicates the 
beginning of agriculture and of scattered, though nucleated - 
settlements. Stratigraphical analysis of such excavated sites | 
as those of Tekkalakota**, Brahmagiri, Maski, Peklihal, 





9 Andhra Pradesh has yielded bones of such animals as the pony, 
the Indian elephant, the donkey, the bull, the goat and the pig 
(Monograph on Prehistory of Nagarjunakonda, in press); F. R. 
Allchin, Piklihal Excavation, p. 135; Allchin Utnur Excavation, p. 54 
etc. 

10 G. G. Majumdar and S. N. Rajguru—Ashmound Excavations 
at Rupgal (Poona, 1966). 

11 M. S. Nagaraja Rao and K C. Malhotra, The Stone Age 
Hill-dwellers of Tekkalekota, (Poona, 1965) p. 7. 
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Kupgal, Narasipur!?, Hallur, Payampalli’*, Hemmige*‘, 
Sanganakallu and Nagarjunakonda seems to indicate that 
neolithic-chalcolithic phase in these regions was a long one, 
almost a millennium and a half, from C. 2300 to 300 B.C. 
roughly speaking. Its earliest stage is represented by ground 
stone axes, the next one by a rudimentary flake blade tool 
and a predominantly handmade ware devoid of metal al- 
together, and a third one which is characterised by the use 
of metal, painted pottery and improved flake-blade tools?*, 
Circular houses (perhaps with bamboo screened walls matted 
with clay and conical roofs supported by wooden posts) have 
been found at Sanganakallu, Tesklakota, Hallur and 
Payampallit®. Wheeler speaks of the rectangular plan of a 
house at Brahmagiri*” ; rectangular and square houses have 
been reported from Peklihal too*®. Brahmagiri has yielded 
copper chisels'® and Tekkalakota, copper axes*°, One of 
the crops which cultivated at the latter site seems to have 





12 LA.R., 1961-62, pp. 35-36, 1964-65 (cyclostyled). 

13 LA.R., 1964-65 (cyclostyled), 1967-68, pp.’ 26-30 

14 LA.R., 196364 (cyclostyled), 

15 B and R. Allchin, The Birth of Indian Civilisayon (Hammonds- 
worth, 1968), p. 182; pp. 161-170. 

16 B. Subbarao, Sione age cultures of Bellary (Poona, 1948) 
Nagaraja Rao, Excavation at Sanganakallu, 1964-65; H. D. Sankaha 
Mesololithic and Pre-Mesolithic Industries from excavation at Sangana- 
kallu (1964-65). 

M. S Nagaraja and K. C. Malhotra, The Stone age Hill-dwellers of 
Tekkalakota. 

M. S. Nagaraja Rao, Protohistoric Tungabhadra Valley (Dharwar, 1971) 
Z. D. Ansari and M. S. Nagaraja Rao (Poona, 1969) Op. cit. 

17 R. E M. Wheeler, ‘Brahmagiri and Chandravali (1947) : 
Megalithic and other Cultures in the Chitaldrug district, Mysore State,’ 
Ancient India, No. 4 (1947-48), p. 203. 

18 F. R. Alichin, Piklihal Excavations. 

19 R. E. M. Wheeler in Ancient India No. 4 (1947-48), p. 202. 
— 20 M. S. Nagaraja Rao and K. C. Malhotra, Op. cit. Phase I 
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been horsegram** ; millet and ragi have been reported from 
all over the region, to such an extent that the earlier economy 
seems to have been more pastoral than agricultural- Sinaga- 
napalli has yielded a profuse number of painted pottery, 
black on red, with channel-spouted bowls alnng with black 
fluted cores, which seems to have some similarity with those 
of Jorwe culture of Maharashtra** At Hallur the neolithic 
phase appears to have been succeeded by an over-lapped 
phase of black and red ware alongwith iron implements like 
arrowh eads and spearheads**, The basic pattern of socio- 
economic life seems thus to have been influenced by the 
neolithic-chalcolithic-megalithic phase. 


II 


. _ The Aitareya Brahmana** mentions the Andhras alongwith 
the Pundras, the Sabaras, the Pulindas and the Mftibas, who 
are all described as mlecchas, but the Andhras alone are 
referred to as a tribe who used to take dog’s meat. The 
Brhatsamhit@** describes the tribes of -the Andhras as 
Cancukas (modern, Chenchus) who lived “on hunting, which 
may by the reason why the Mauusmyti?® looked down upon 
the Andhras. Even as late as about the eighth and ninth 
centuries, the Andhras are mentioned alongwith the Medas 


and Candalas in Pala inscriptions*’, presumably implying * 


that the north Indian social tradition regarded the Andhras 
as belonging to the lowest level of caste-hierarchy. Many 
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of the tribes which constituted the Andhra people, like those 


of those of the Chenchus, Royas, Koravas, Gadabas, Sabaras 
and Yanadis, for instance, are still living in certain areas of 
this region still at the level of a food-gathering economy*®, 
Detailed archaco-ethnographical studies of these and similar 
other tribes have not yet been made, the Chenchus alone 
being a notable exception®®. But even a casual obser- 
vation of the pattern of their life makes it clear that quite a 
few of these tribes still subsist on a more or less food-gather- 
ing economy. The impact of this primitive mode of life was 
so potent in ancient Andhra that even after the region had 
come under the occupation of Asoka Maurya and he had 
promulgated his edicts near and around the Andhradeéa of 
old, the basic pattern of socio-economic life did not seem to 
have undergone much of a change from what it was in the 
neolithic-chalcolithic-megalithic phase. Archaeological exca- 
vations carried out so far at the ASokan sites at Maski and 
Brahmagiri, for instance, do not reveal any significant 
difference from what has been laid bare in other sites of the 
Andhra region, for instance, at Amaravati®® and Bhatti- 
prolu?! where one comes across epigraphic records written in 
Agokan Brahmi script and in Prakrit language and where, 
according to tradition, Ašoka is said to have raised more 





28 Subbarao, R. ‘Scope of Anthropological Research in the Agency 
Division’ in Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol 1 
pp. 33-39, 149-154, 155-162, 

29 Furer Haimendorf (Chistoph Von), Aboriginal Tribes of 
Hyderabad, London. (1943-45), Vols. 3, VI, Chenchus. i 

30 IAR. for the year 1905-06 and ` 1908-09; I.A.R. 1958-59, 
1961-62, 1962-63, 1963-64, 1964-65. - 3 

31 Alexander Rea, South Indian Buddhist -Antiquities (Madras, 
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D. C Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. 1' (Calcutta, 1965) pp. 224 ff. 
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than one Buddhist establishment. But already by about the 
end of the first and the beginning of the second century A.D., 
Pliny*? refers to the Andhras as a powerful tribe who 
possessed numerous villages and as many as thirty well- 
fortified towns and had under their control a huge army 
consisting of an infantry one lakh strong, a two thousand 
strong cavalry and an one thousand strong elephant force, 
One need not take Pliny too literally, but the indication of 
what he says certainly is that in his days the Andhras were 
a recognisable, even powerful, political and cultural entity. 


III d 


It is difficult to ascertain the definite time in history when 
organized political or state units were evolved for the first 
time in the Andhra region, From what Megasthenes says 
about the Andhras, one may perhaps infer that significant 
political integration of the Andhra people must have taken 
place during the regime of the Nandas.*® We have no 
evidence to suggest that the Nandas who had presumably 
conquered Kaliñga, had also conquered Andhradeja. But 
it is perhaps permissible to assume that the Nandas must 
have had some connection with these people and thus they 
might have made their successors, the Mauryas, conscious of 
the importance of this region. ®* ` 

At any rate, with the Mauryas one is on surer grounds, ! 
The traditional association of the first Maurya with the 
Mysore plateau and with Jainism in this region is too well 
known.** But what is perhaps more important in. the 
P E a ee TE 


32 J. W. Me.Crindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian (Calcutta 1926), pp. 140-141. 
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positive history of the area is that CGandragupta’s grandson, 
Agoka left behind him as many as one Major and seven 
Minor Rock Edicts in the Raichur doab and its peripheral 
areas alone.®® Sircar suggests that the Andhra region too, 


was directly brought under Maurya political and economic 
control since he points out that the Andhras are mentioned 
in the XIIIth Rock Edict of Asoka in the list of subordinate 
peoples who lived in the dominions of the king.*7 Should 
this be a historical fact which seems it was, the inclusion of 
the Andhra region within the Maurya empire seems to have 
brought far-reaching changes in the region. First, an all- 
round development of routes of communication seems to 
have taken place. Secondly, the Mauryas seems to 
have been responsible for introducing a sort of money 
economy in the region, which was kept alive in the centuries 
that followed. Thirdly, the penetration of the two most 
important protestant religions of early India, namely Jainism 
and Buddhism, in this region seems to have been a most 
significant force of social change. The weight of evidence of 
the penetration of any religion of north Indian origin in 
Andhradega at-any rate, lies in favour of Buddhism and its 
various sects and cults that had developed during the centu- 
ries. Indeed, Buddhism with its fully evolved monastic 
organisation, its pattern of soeial organisation and behaviour, 
its rites and rituals, images and symbols etc. seems to have 
been physically introduced and transplanted all over the 
Andhra region during the period, beginning roughly from 
the third century B.C. to about the third century A.D. The 
earliest archaeological record in the Andhra region seems to 
indicate that the beginning of this process should legitimately 
be ascribed to the political, religious, and economic policy of 





36 Ramila Thapar, Asoka, pp. 250-261'; map showing the Asokan 
sites. 
37 D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vo. 1, pp. 34-38. 
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Ašoka himself. His dhammavijaya seems to have served as the 
catalytic agent for civilising the entire region in accordance 
with north Indian norms and patterns of polity and economy. 
By providing a centralised administration it not only helped 
the Andhras to emerge as a political unit, but tied this 
region up with the mainstream of Indian life and history. 
But the institution of Kingship and fully evolved and 
systamatised political organisation of the north-Indian 
pattern, do not seem to have been stabilised in the Andhra 
region before it came to be ruled over by a dynasty of kings 
belonging to a family known in Indian history as that of the 


Satavahanas. Though they were originally connected with f 


the western Deccan, they seem to have extended themselves 
from sea to sea and to have brought the entire Daksinapatha 
into one socio-cultural complex.38 The most powerful kings 
of the later Satavahanas of the Andhra- region were 
Vasigthiputra Pulumavi and Gautamiputra Yajfiaéri Sata- 
karni, two kings who seem to have brought about an intensi- 
fication of the process which had already been set in motion 
by the Mauryas. With the incorporation of the Andhra 
region within the far flung empire of the Satavihanas in 


about the beginning of the second century A.D., the Andhra 
region seems to have directly felt the pressure of a new socio- 


economic organisation. The basis of this organisation appears — 


to have been an improved method of agriculture, relative to | 


what it was in the pre-Satavahana times when agricultural 
methods do not seem to have outgrown the megalithic stage. 
Besides, there was'an active trade and commerce, both inland 
and maritime, in the Andhra region. That there was already 
an inland trade of some significance, can be presumed by the 
role which the Mauryas played in this region and later by 


38 H C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, pp. 434- 
435, 
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the Satavahanas who seem to have been operating in the 
eastern Deccan from the western to begin with. This inland 
trade seems to have received a boost from the active Indo- 
Roman coastal trade at least from the time of Hippalus’ 
discovery of the monsoon current in the Arabian sea. 

In the Krishna-Godavari valley including the delta, which 
was the life centre of the Andhra region, the Satavahanas 
were succeeded by a short-lived dynasty of kings known as 
that Iksvakus of whom Siri Carhtamila was the founder 
king. Epigraphic and other archaeological evidences of this 
region do not leave any room for doubt that the Godavari- 
Krishna valley and delta was, during the regime of the 
Iksvakus, definitely recognisable political and economic 
unit.2® They seem to have given social, economic and cul- 
tural stability to the region, a process which was started by 
the Mauryas and consolidated by the Satavahanas. The 
Iksvakus, being regional kings, were able to bring this 
process into a sharper regional focus. 


IV 


The most important socio-economic factor which seems to 
have been generated by this changed situation was that of 
the nucleus of a class-structured society of which the king 
was the pivot. This king was no longer the simple raja, but 
a tisamudatoyapiia-vahana, that his chargers “drank the water 
of the the three Occans” 4°, The exaltation of the royal 
authority is also clear from the fact that the Satavahana and 
Iksvaku rulers used to perform such Vedic royal sacrifices 
as the asvamedha, the rajasiya, the vajapeya and the agnistoma.‘} 
From an analysis of their inscriptions, one would also readily 





39 D. C. Sircar, The Successors of the §Gtavahanas, pp. 9-36. 
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recognise that the political organisation which they had 
adopted was of northern origin, and that while it had a 
highly centralised character as that of the Maurya adminis- 
trative machinery, its bureaucracy had the hierarchical 
character as that of the administrative machinery of the 
Scythians and the Kusanas. The inscriptions which happen 
to be our main source of information in this regard, help us 
to draw up a fairly comprehensive list of officials, which 
indicate, more or less definitely that the administrative 
machinery was run by royal officers and feudatory chieftains 
graded in a recognisable hierarchy, by the amatya,** the ` 
senapati,*® the mahasenapati,** the dandanayaka,** mahatalavara*®, 


the rathika,t" and so on. While the Satavahana monarchs 
seem to have exercised their sovereignty from Pratisthana, 
Govardhana and Dhanyakataka in succession, their spraw- 
ling dominion seems to have been administered in different 
units by these local lords.*® The inscriptions relating to this 
dynasty, indicate that Aparanta, Govardhana and Vanavasi, 
for instance, were ruled over by the amatyas,*® while 
Chitaldrug, Karli and Kanheri areas, for instance, by the 
maharathis.®° The mahabhojas seem to have been the minor 





42 Epigraphia Indica, (henceforth E. I. would be used) XXXIV,™ 
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1 


(Cuiu) rulers of Vanaavsi.5+ There were mahasenapatis connec- 
ted with the Nasik region at the time of Yajfiasri.5? The 
local rulers of the Kolhapuri region seem to have assumed 
not only the title of raja but also the power of issuing coins.** 
All these minor or small rulers seem to have been integrated 
into a sort of graded hierarchy at the apex of which was the 
king. One may note in this connection that quite a few of 
these officials and rulers were connected with the royal family 
by matrimonial ties. 


This political and administrative system which was the 

~ main basis of the power of the State tended very naturally to 
impart to the state apparatus a somewhat feudal character. 
Nothing is known, one must admit, about the nature of rela- 
tionship between the king and his officials and subordinate 
rulers and their mutual obligations ; one does not know even 
how these officers were paid, or what and how the subordinate 
rules paid to the king. Certain Nagarjunakonda epigraphs 
inscribed on the memorial pillars outside the eastern gate of 
the citadel in sites No. 36 and 113, refer to maha@senapatis and 
mahadandanayakas ; but what is more significant is that on 
certain other memorial pillars, mention is made of the 
rathikas®* who happened to be the leaders of the dead soldiers. 
..Rathikas or rastrikas were governors of particular territorial 
ae ofa kingdom. The epigraphs, just referred to, seem to 
ndicate that their main obligation to the king was to render 
military assistance when such assistance was called for. It is 
not know, however, if rathtkas could in their turn claim such 
assiatance from their subordinate officers, {rom the gramikas®® 
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for instance: in other words, we do not know what the ~ 
relationship was between the higher and lower officers, But - 
as one reads through these epigraphic records one seems to 
perceive that the power system was regulated in accordance 
with the system of a graded hierarchical order. One 
also does not know if the offices of the territorial heads were 
hereditary or not; but there are definite indications that the 
official designations were social identifications as well, not 
only for the officials themselves but for their wives as well. 
In several instances one finds wives being referred to after 
their husbands’ designations, as mahasenapatini, mahatalavaris, 
for instance. 


i 


The above account of the hierarchical and vaguely feuda- 
listic structure of early Andhra society of the early Christian 
centuries, is based on the epigraphic records of the Iskvakus 
in the main. The Satavahana evidence in this regard is 
admittedly very meagre, but one may legitimately argue that 

the Satavahana social situation in early Andhradega could 
not have been very much different from what it was in the ( 
upper and western Deccan, where too, the social situation was 
hierarchical and vaguely feudalistic. In all likelihood the 
Iksvakus were their feudatories. to begin with, and it is more 
than likely that they adopted a system which was already _ 
current. In any case the fact remains that the two socio-* 
political systems were structurally similar. It is significant 
that the Iksvakus too claimed themselves as Brahmanas®™ just 
as the Satavahanas did. 

Despite insufficient data one fact stands out in relief, , 
namely, that during the second, third and fourth centuries of 
the Christian era, there had grown up in the AndhradeSa, a 
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_ bureaucracy which was fed and sustained by the ruling aris- 
tocracy. Recruitment of the administrative officers, was 
done, it is more than clear, from the same social group ; in 
the inscriptions the members of this group are referred to as 
soamis,°® who, according to the Arthafastra of Kautilya, were 
“endowed with qualities flowing from noble birth, wisdom, 
enthusiasm” 5° 


vV 


Apart from the ruling class and the bureaucracy the 


_SŠātavāhana and Iksvaku inscriptions bear ample testimony 
` to the growth of the institution of a land-owning gentry class. 
A countless number of epigraphic records make references 
not only to large scale agricultural operations, regular land 
measurements, reclamation of new lands, cultivations of new 
crops, gifts of cattle and land, evidently for agricultural pur- 
poses, but they also refer to a social class that grew out of this 
agricultural base, A most important socio-economic institution 
which seems to have been reared up by this new agricultural 
economy in the Andhra region, was that of the gahapatis. The 
manifestation of social economy towards a higher level of agri- 
cultural economy is clear from the evidence of the Satavahana 
and the Iksvaku epigraphs which are replete with references to 
\, this institution of the gahapatis, that is, individuals holding 
‘large areas of cultivated and cultivable lands, and hence 
wielding positions of local power and prestige. 

The existence of this new propertied class in the Gangetic 
basin of the sixth century B.C. is perhaps undeniable. In the 
Andhra region, however, during the first three centuries of the 

"Christian era, this class seems to have become one of the pivots 





58 El. XXVI, 12; XXXIV; 19, IL 1, 10, 22, 1, 4; 
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of the regional social economy. This new social economy 
must have been responsible for the introduction of new social 
and kinship relations which were already in practice in wide 
areas of northern India at least six hundred years earlier. 
Understandably enough, this new kinship relation was based 
on the domination of the male who, as a rule, was a benevolent 
despot and who enjoyed unrestricted power. The right of 
property seems to have passed to the sons, including the debt 
incurred by the father in his life-time, if there was any 

The unit of this changed society was the family. The 
gahapati, the patriarch of the family, was obliged to support | 
his parents, wives. brothers, sisters, brothers’ wives, sons, ` 
daughters, daughters-in-law, grandchildren, sons-in-law, rela- 
tives (svajan, jfati) and the friends (bandhava)®°. The tie of 
kinship became such an established factor in society that even 
the monks and nuns came to refer to their lineages they had 
come from, and at times they, in company of their relatives, 
wanted to enjoy the benefits of the donations made for a pious 
cause. The family tie was soughtto be respected and protected. 


In a large patriarchal household the position of women 
was, on the whole, free, but was never idealised, The primary 
duty of a woman was to be a chaste housewife. The 
Gathasaptasati, an anthology of lyrics supposed to have been 
compiled by the Satavahana king Hala, tells us in detail; 
about the code of conduct for house-wives; good house-wife 
was supposed to take the burden of maintaining poor rela- 
tives, for instance®*, But Andhra epigraphs of the early 
centuries of the Christian era seem to indicate that women 
came to occupy in early Andhra society, at any rate in 
its upper strata, an integrity of their own. Even by a rough 
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computation, more than half of the Buddhist donative 
epigraphs found at Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, record 
gifts made by women or gifts with which women were asso- 
ciated®*. Quite a few of these women were ladies of the blood 
royal, but women of means, who were in no way connected 
with the royalty, were also equally involved in the making of 
gifts to the Buddhist establishments. One such lady who 
describes herself as an upasika seems to have been Bodhisiri, 
wife of one Budhiaka, a gahapati of Gavagama. One more 
thing stands out very clearly from these epigraphlc records, 
namely, that women enjoyed a certain amount of freedom, at 
any rate in the choice of the religion they wanted to support, 


to profess even. While one recognises that the Satavahana 
and Iksvaku kings themselves conformed to Brahmanical 
rituals and modes of worship, one recognises also that their 
nearest kins amongst women were supporters and even 
followers of the Buddhist faith and its pattern of behaviour. 

It is further clear from these records that women in early 
AndhradeSa used to introduce themselves by the names of 
their fathers, husbands or brothers or sons while the kings 
and persons of noble birth did so by those of their mothers. 
Does it indicate that in the Godavari-Krishna region of the 
early centnries of the Christian era there were already the 
two systems of family organisation—the patrilineal and the 
matrilineal in conflict with each other and in a process of 
transformation into a patrilineal system? Or, are we to 
assume as Sircar wants us to do,°* that a king by identifying 


62 H. Lüders, ‘A List of Brabmi Inscriptions’ in E.I., Vol X, 
pp. 139-140, 141-157; Buhler, Indian Antiquary VoL XI, p 258 f; 
Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, pp. 238-340; Sivaramamurti 
Amaravati Sculpture, pp 273-304; JPh. Vogel Prakrit Inscriptions 
from Nagarjunakonda, EI XX, pp. 1-37; XXL pp. 61-71; Ed 
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himself as the son of a particular queen, points to the poly- 
gamous practice that prevailed in contemporary Andhra 
society ? There can still be a third assumption, namely that 
the king by underlining the name of the queen-mother was 
only indicating that he had a pure, that is, legitimate birth 
since there was the possibility of an illegitimate birth, in view 
of the fact that the kings used to enjoy the company of a 
number of women known as abhyantarikas (inmates of the 
interior apartments) in at least one Nagarjunikonda inscrip- 
tion®*. A king introducing himself by the name of the 
mother, may have wanted to indicate that he was born of 
noble, legitimate birth and not of illicit relations with the 
abhyantarikas. Yet, one cannot but recognise that-monogamy 
was the accepted pattern for women in early Andhra society. 
In Hala’s Gathasaptasati which refers no doubt to the 


Satavahana situation in the western Deccan, there is clear 
reference to the custom of self-immolation by wives in the 
funeral pyres of their husband®*®, This sati custom seems to 
have been prevalent in carly Andhradega as well; a 
sculptured relief recovered at Nagarjunikonda represents a 
woman burning herself at the funeral pyre of her husband®°. 
One may however concede that this Brahmanical practice 
_was confined to the uppermost strata—the royalty, the 
nobility and the aristocracy—alone of the society. 

The Satavahana and Iksvaku inscriptions make it 
abundantly clear that the royalty and the nobility were 
secking increasingly to conform to the orthodox pattern of the 
traditional Brahmanical society. Gautamiputra Satakarni’s 
mother seems to have taken some pridein the fact that her 
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son was a unique Brahmana (ekabamhana) who had crushed 
` the pride of the Ksatriyas and stopped the contamination 
of the four varnas.°7 But the same Gautamiputra seems to 
have felt no pang of conscience in agreeing to give his son in 


marriage to a Saka princess, Then we have also the evidence 
of a monk at Nagarjunakonda claiming himself as a 
descendant of a Brahmana family. The traditional division 
of the society in the four varnas—Brahmana, Ksatriya, 
Vaisya and Sidra was therefore certainly known, but more 
as a formula, it seems ; at any rate it does not seem to have 
any wide acceptance in practice. Neither the Gathasaptasati 

“nor the countless number of epigraphic records seem to 
furnish any information in this regard, though it is quite 
clear, that the Satavahana and the Iksvaku rulers themselves 
sought to uphold the Brahmanical social order. 


A striking feature of the early Andhra society, much more 
than that of varna or jati, is the emergence of certain new 
professional classes, of the Sresithin, sarthavahas and gahapatis, 
for instance, all organised in their respective guilds. Besides 
there were the artisans and craftsmen engaged in various arts 
and crafts ; they too, seern to have been organised in their 
respective guilds. These organised productive communities 
were evidently in control of the social economy of the land 
‘and were responsible for rearing up its urban culture and 
determing and or conditioning the nature and character of 
this culture. The Gathasaptasats refers to the fact that opulent 
citizens were used to employing servants (da@sas) for domestic 
aid®*, A number of reliefs of Amaravati and Nagarjuna- 
\ konda illustrate Indian and non-Indian domestic servants 
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serving drinks®®, fruits and other eatables in courtly and 
sophisticated assemblies. It is difficult to say if these 
servants were, technically speaking, slaves or not. 

Be that as it may, the accumulated evidence of the 
epigraphs and the reliefs tend to show, more or less clearly, 
that during the early centuries of the Christan era the social 
structure of Andhra-dega, particularly of the Godavari 
Krishna delta had come to rear up a pattern of life which 
was not very different from the contemporary north Indian 
social structure. Evidences at our disposal indicate more or 
less clearly that the urban cultural pattern of early Andhra- 
deša was actually imported from mid-northern India either 
directly or indirectly through the western Deccan, the 
Satavahanas being the earliest conveyers of this culture. The 
language medium through which this culture seems to have 
established itself in early Andhra-dega, was Sanskritic 

“Prakrit when the religion involved was Buddhism as in the 
epigraphic records of the Satavahanas, and Sanskrit when 
the religion involved was Brahmanism as in the case of the 
Iksvaku epigraphs associated with Brahmanical temples. , 
There is thus no scope for doubting the fact that whether it 
was Buddhism or Brahmanism, Sanskrit or Prakrit, early pre 
and post-Christian, urban Andhra culture marks the first 
stages in the Aryanisation of the south which in its earliest. 
stages is characterised by the practice of Vedic-and other 
Brahmanical ceremonials on the one hand and Buddhist 
monuments and Buddhist way of life on the other, the 
Satavahana and Iksaku royal dynasties upholding the ; 
Brahmanical social order. Yet there were certain customs ‘ 
which were essentially local and were perhaps even pre Aryan / 
and proto-Dravidian, cross-cousin marriages for instance.’ 
The four queens of the Iksvaku Virapurusadatta were his 
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paternal cousins. Charhtisiri refers to Virapurusadatta as 
her own son-in-law or apana jamata7™°. Such instances are 
however, confined to the Iksvakus alone ; evidence sugges- 
ting such relations in regard to the Satavahanas are not 
yet available, perhaps because of the fact that the Satavahana 
royal dynasty was the great upholder of the Brahmanical 
social order. 


VI 


An analysis of the epigraphic records of Andhra-desa of 
the first three centuries of the Christian era show unmis- 
takably that there was reared up in the lower Krishna valley 
a number of Buddhist establishments and equally good 
number of Buddhist sects with subtle and significant behavi- 
oural and ideological differences amongst them. Besides the 
votive inscriptions indicate that donations to the establish- 
memts referred to above came from various cadres of life, for 


instance from the Gahapatis, the Sresthins, the Sarthavahas and 
their wives, the artisans like the carmakaras (leather workers) 
the thapatis (the architects), the pasanikas (stone masons and 
carvers), the carpenters (sitradharas), the scribes (lekhaka), the 
monks and nuns as well as from the citizens operating 
collectively. All these tend to indicate that Buddhism was ` 


. responsible for the growth of a sort of urbanisation which 


early Andhradeéga had not experienced before. The inscrip- 
tions of Nagarjunakonda seems to indicate that this urbani- 
sation had achieved a metropolitan character by the time of 
the Iksvakus; such an inscription refers to the fact that 
Vijayapuri attracted monks and nuns hailing from such 
diverse regions as Kasmira, Gamdhara, Cina, Cilata, Tosali 
Avaramta, Varga, Vanavasi, Yavana, Damila, Palura and 
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Tambapatnni-dvipa.7* One may safely assume that the social 
structure of the Buddhism of Vijayapuri of the Iksvakus 
was the result of a spirit of coexistence or even fusion, not - 
only the different grades of the local people but also of the 
ideas and ideologies of the different Buddhist sects coming 
from different parts of India. Yet at the same time one 


perceives as one analyses the records of the Satavahanas and 
the Iksvakus that in this very society another social system 
was at work, namely a social order characterised by a social 
hierarchy dictated by the system of jati, and a code of 
behaviour conditioned by Brahmanism, both patronised and 
upheld by the ruling aristocracy. Yet one may not forget — 
that both these social patterns were imported from the north 
and as in the north, were coexisting side by ‘side and inter- 
acting on each other. 


This state of things presumably brought about a quickening 
of the life process, at any rate in the urban centres of the 
valley and the delta. The fact is made manifest not only in 
the epigraphs, but more vividly and convincingly in the 
stone sculptures themselves. Indeed, the latter, that is, the 
sculptured reliefs themselves, which are frankly Buddhist in 
content, exhibit attitudes and approaches that are charac- 
terised by a heightened sense experience which can be 
explained by reference to changing attitudes and approaches j 
of monks and nuns as well as of the laity of the Buddhist 
order. But much more can be explained by reference to the 
active Indo-Roman trade of the early post Christian century. 

From the first century A.D. the coast line of the eastern 
and lower Deccan began to draw Roman traders and 
gradually reared up all along the coast line of India a chain 
of coastal emporiums of trade fed by inland market towns. 
In almost each one of these emporiums there.grew up Roman 
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settlements, that were evidently lived in by a considerable 
number of Roman sojourners leading their own way of life 
in the midst of an alien population. This maritime trade not 
only contributed to the Andhra prosperity, but the climate 
and behaviour patterns of the contemporary Andhra region 
were also set by the Roman trading settlements. On quite 
a number of reliefs from Amaravati there are scenes of 
drinking parties, where drinks are seen being served by girls 
who are distinctly of foreign origin and are dressed in foreign 
attire, and that in cups which too are of foreign. Nagarjuna- 
_konda, Yelleswaram,7* Kondapur”® and Sannati™* have 
yielded a large number of terracotta portrait heads of 
unmistakable Roman stylistic affiliation iucluding typical 
Roman potteries like Arrtetine and Rouletted ware and 
Roman coins. 


One has to recall here how the contemporary Romans of 
the upper and middle economic strata used to go through 
their daily life in their own cities. A self-forgetful indulgence 
in the pleasures of the senses, a life of lazy sensuouness or of 
animated passion and excitement, crowded courts, exhibition 
of pomp and wealth, lavish luxury and creature—comforts of 
a sophisticated court, public gatherings where women more 
often than not, played a seductive role—these were some of 
the traits of contemporary Roman social life. There can not 
be any doubt that this social climate and behavioural 
pattern was one of the most important of imports to India 
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from the Roman world. An analysis of donative records 
show that an appreciable percentage of the donors came 
from merchant communities. There is hardly any doubt 
that community of artisans and craftsmen, of bankers and 
traders, relatively richer townsfolk was the financial back- 
bone of the Sangha. Not that the city economy drawing its 
resources largely from arts and crafts, trade and commerce 
were unconnected with the basic agricultural economy of the 
country, but their main preoccupation was with what 
circulated in trade and commerce through their own high- 
ways and bye-ways. Yet division of labour did not seem to 
have crystallised into a rigid caste system. There is evidence | 
to show that one could change his occupation if and when he 
wanted to.” 

The daily life of a comfortable, well-off citizen is illustrat- 
ed in the reliefs of Amaravati, Nararjunakonda and Goli, 
for instance, as a retired sophisticated life of a somewhat 
leisured community. That part of this climate and behaviour 
pattern was set by the Roman trading settlements are made 
evident from the excavations at Arikamedu, Kaveripatti- 
nam and Nagarjunakonda. The excavations at Nagarjuna- 
konda have brought to light not only well-laid quarters of 
the city, potteries of definite Roman origin or affiliation and 
other antiquities originting from and connected with Roman 
jife of early Christian centuries, but the structures like that 
of an amphitheatre unmistakably reveal a Roman way of 
life made current at Nagarjunakonda. ; 

If this means anything, it does certainly mean a general 
levelling up of the standard of life nnd an active and fresh 
impetus to the growth of city life and consequently of urban 
pattern of behaviour, at any rate, in the upper strata of 
society. 


LIFE OF WIDOWS IN THE GUPTA PERIOD 


SASANKA SEKHAR PARUI 


The status of a wife in society experiences a sudden and 
thorough change as soon as her husband breathes his last. 
Even those unlucky girls who are simply betrothed and have 
no opportunity to enjoy the bliss of married life are treated 

\as widows after the death of their betrothed husbands. 

New life calls for new duties ; naturally many duties are 
imposed on her as soon as she becomes a widow. The duties 
of the widow are of two types—immediate and remote; 
immediate duties are mostly concerned with the funeral of 
her husband and the remote duties are concerned with her 
new life. 

The first duty of the widow connected with the funeral of 
the deceased is to immolate herself on the pyre. This is an 
important aspect of Indian womanhood and has the rightful 
claim to draw the special attention of thinkers. 

The system of Sati in the Gupta period is not so popular 
as some of the Indologists think.'! Literature is the mirror 

` of society ; the personages of these literatures may be the 
creations of the poets and authors but the mind and spirit 
underlying these literatures are of the age these belong to. 
The literature of the Gupta period is not so interested in 
the Sati system, It has left a very negligible impression on 
the mind of the poets and dramatists like Kalidasa. In spite 
of a lot of opportunities to speak about Sati they do not avail 
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themselves of these opportunities. Had Sati been popular _ 
they would certainly have expressed their opinion about this 
practice. In the Raghuvamsa of Kālidāsa alone there are at 
least nine instances? where the author can give his opinion 
about this system. His silence in these places is no doubt 
significant. On the other hand, the number of references to 
Sati in his works is very limited in proportion to the oppor- 
tunities of referring to it. Throughout the whole 
Raghuvahga there is only one reference to it, in Canto XVII 
which states that the sister of Kumuda and the wife of Kuga 
at the death of her husband follows him. The reference of 
Vaidhavya® in the works of Kalidasa indicates that the” 
practice of Sait is not the order of the day. In some other 
places we find that Sit@ when informed of the news of the 
death of Rama does not think of immolation.‘ 

From the history of Bengal in the 18th and 19th centuries 
it is clear that the system of Dayabhaga, according to which 
the widow ofa sonless member ofa joint Hindu family is 
entitled tothe same right over the joint property as her 
deceased husband would have had" frequently induces the 
surviving members to get rid of her.° This-is the reason 
for the more frequent practice of Saft in Bengal in comparison 
with other parts of India. In ancient ages the practice of 
Sati is not prevalent because the women do not inherit any .. 


property. From the Taittiriya Samhita,’ Satapatha Brahmana® 
and Maitrayant Samhita® we learn that women are incapa- 
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ble of inheriting any property. The same thing is also found 
in the Åpastamba.?° But this system gradually changes and 
widow’s right is sanctioned by some śāsiras in some places. 
According to Gautama, the widow is a co-heir with other 
Sapindas1} and Visnu and Yajfiavalkya state that in the 
absence of any son she is the sole heir.!? But these are 
merely fastra-regulations. Women are not conscious enough 
to claim this right. Moreover, the state does very little in 
those days to establish this rule in practice. Hence, the 
relatives of the deceased are not afraid of the loss of property, 
and assuch, they probably think it is useless to inspire the 
*-widow to immolate herself at the time of her extreme grief. 


The indifference of the law-givers, interested in social 
history, to this practice is significant. Manu and Yajnavalkya 
have left elaborate rules and regulations about the duties of 
women and widows, but none of them recommends the 
widow to burn herself along with the corpse of her husband 
on the funeral pyre. According to Brhaspati, a virtuous wife, 
whether she burns herself on her husband’s funeral pyre or 
lives after him renders spiritual benefit to her husband.*” 
Thus Brhaspati agrees with Manu and Yajnavalkya. Their 
writings clearly express the spirit of society that expects the 
widow to remain virtuous after the death of her husband. 

The most reliable source of ancient Indian history, the 
inscriptions, is almost silent on the problem of Sati, Only 
two inscriptions of this period refer to it,—Eran Posthumous 
Stone-Pillar Inscription of Goparaja** which states that the 
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wife of Goparāja accompanies him to the funeral pyre and 
Chaigu Narayana Pillar Inscription of Mānadeva of Nepal- 
(A.D. 464?) where it is written that Rajyamputraka kārayā- 
(dharaya ?) hamanuyamyadyaiva bhartturgatim.+® Moreover, from 
the lines of the former inscription it seems that the reason of 
immolation is love, and no other force inspires her to embrace 
the corpse of her husband. Under these circumstances, it is 
probably not unreasonable to think that the practice of Sati 
in the Gupta period was not popular and as such very limited. 


A discussion on the rituals adjusted to Sati favours the 
same view. The few references to Satt in the Gupta literature , 
give practically no account of Sati ritual. In the earlief* 
literature we find the references of rituals, but these are 
purely with the object of religious sanctification, she becomes 
outwardly pure by d@camana and others, then the sankalpa 
(declaration of resolve) is made ; then she moves round the 
fire and before the witnesses of the eight lokapalas (guradians 
of the quarters) enters the pyre uttering namo namah.*® But 
in the later ages, especially in the late medieval and early 
modern period these rituals change to a great extent. The 
rituals should be practised in silence, yet music accompanies 
the grand procession perhaps to prevent the widow from 
attracting the sympathy of affectionate people. In some 
places the pyre is made in a deep pit so that she cannot, 
escape.*7 But the absence of the description of the rituals i in 
the Gupta literature is significant and it is probable that the 
practice of Sati is not popular in the Gupta period. S 23 


« . . and his (Goparaija’s) devoted, attached beloved and beautious 
wife inclose companionship accompanied (him) on to the funeral 
pyre”. 


15 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 356. 
16 Kane, op. cit, p. 634. 
17 Altekar, op. cit, p. 134. 
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By virtue of marriage the wife belongs to the gotra of her 

“ husband: hence, at the death of her husband, she, when 

does not immolate herself is bound to obey theduties common 

to all sagotra persons. Thus she takes rice with pure salt, 

take bath in pure water, avoid fish and meat and lies alone 
on the ground.?® 


The question of tonsure iscontroversial ; yet itis supposed 
to be a voluntary practice. Manu is silent on this point. 
Yajfiavalkya does not impose this regulation; on the other 

, hand, he states that shaving the hair is not desired in the 

j case of learned men, the king, and women, except in the case 
of one guilty of mahapatakam or the killer of a cow anda 
brahmacarin guilty of sexual intercourse.® Thus he speaks 
nothing about the practice of tonsure of the widows. In the 
Raghuvathiam®° we find a reference of analakam which simply 
means a woman who has given up decorating her hair with 
jewellery. The hair ornamentation is prohibited as a mark 

_ of grief, but not tonsure. Referring to cases from the 
Mahabharata, the Harsacaritam and the Vyddhaharita, P.V. 
Kane also remarks that “at least Ksatriya widows never 
tonsure their heads.”** Thus it appears that tonsuring of 
head of the widow is not a compulsory duty. 


_ It is an Indian custom that after marriage the wife uses 
the cognomen of her husband’s family and this she continues 
after being widow also. But Prabhavati Gupta, the daughter 
of CGandragupta IJ, uses the paternal cognomen (Gupta) 
instead of that of her husband’s family. This makes Dr. D.C. 
Sircar to think that “injunctions contained in late Bengal 


18 Manusmrti, V 73. 

19 Ydjriavalkyasmyti, TH. 325., 
20 IX. 14. 

21 Kane, op. cit., pp. 588-89. 
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works like the Mahānirvāņa Tantra?? therefore were not. 
binding in the early period at least in all parts of India.” 28 

When the immediate samskaras including the śrāddha are 
over, the doors of three different types of lives are open to- 
the widows, though the sastrakaras are not liberal enough to- 
praise and sanction all. 


The first of these three is the life of celibacy which is. 
praised and prescribed by the law-givers without any hesita- 
tion. The life of celibacy is the ideal way of life of the 
widow, and if she abides by the rules of celibacy she goes to 
heaven, though she is sonless.2 The second is the life of) 
niyoga, but it is only for a limited number of widows. She who: 
has the misfortue not to be a mother may embrace this life 
and when this desire is fulfilled she is instructed to follow the 
life of celibacy. The third is the life of re-marriage. These 
three paths before the widow are discussed now in details. 


The life of celibacy is one of restriction and duty. The 
widow at the death of her husband is expected to emaciate | 
her body by subsisting on flowers, roots and fruits.2* Till her 
death she should be forbearing, observe vows, should be- 
celibate and should hanker after that super-eminent code of 
conduct that is prescribed for women devoted to their 
husband.?° According to Katyadyana, “A sonless widow 
preserving the bed of her husband (unsullied) and residing ™ 
with her elders and being self-controlled (or forbearing) 
should enjoy her husband’s property till her death.”7 She 
should not use eye-salve. face-ointment and hair ornaments. °? ® 





XIL 75—vivah-Gnantaram nari patigotrena gotrini. 
Sircar, op. cit., p. 413. 

Manusmyti, V. 59. 

Ibid., V. 157. 

Ibid, V. 157-60. 2 

Vide Kane, op. cit., p. 584. 

Harsacarita, VI. 
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It is not perhaps outside our context to show in brief the 
contrast between the life of the widow and the widower 
in those days. Most of the Sastras put restrictions on the life 
of the widow while they sanction much liberty, or rather 
licence to the widower. The widower is allowed to take a 
second wife as soon as the funeral ceremony of his deceased 
wife is over, no matter whether he is young or old; while 
on the other hand, the widow, even when she is merely a 
child has to follow the hard life of a ta@past. This is marked 
‘by Varahamihira who says that a man speaks to his wife 
sweet language, but no more thinks of her after her death ; 
while a woman often enters the funeral pyre along with her 

| deceased husband out of her love for him.?® 

Niyoga, technically speaking, is a system in which a widow 
is allowed to have a man to beget a son for the after-life 
welfare of her deceased husband. The man in question 
| should be appointed by the proper authority from among her 
brothers—in-law or sapindas ; the person appointed should 
approach her in the dark and should be annointed in ghee 
and should procreate only one son, and never two,*® while 
some say the he may procreate two. From a study of Manu, 
Narada, Yajriavalkya and others it seems to be that niyoga is 
thoroughly restricted in the Gupta period by the social law- 
ivers. The limitations imposed on it?! are: (1) the 














‘deceased husband must have no issue.3? But it is not speci- 
fically stated whether this practice is allowed when there is 
a female issue. A daughter is unfit for the performance of 
the deeds for the after-life of her father, nor can she release 
her father from pity-rna. Hence, the idea is to procure a son 
and as such, it is probable that here ‘no issue” is used for 


29 Brhatsamhitad, TI. XXVII. 16. 
30 Manusmrti, TX. 60. 

31 Kane, op. cit, p. 601. 

32 Manusmrti, IX 60. 
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“no male issue.” (2) The producer must be appointed by the .. 
elders or gurus.” Neither the widow nor the producer has 
the right to come in mutual contact and as such, it is thought 
that no sentimen, of love hasa chance to enter into the 
union. (3) The person appointed should be either the 
husband’s brother or a safinda or a sagotra of the husband. 
The brother-in-law has been given the first chance and this 
is probably owing to several reasons. From the genetical 
point of view the issue resulting from the niyoga will get much 
more blood of the family of the deceased if the appointed 
person be the brother of the deceassed. From the economic 
point of view, no stranger will come to occupy or influence 
on the property of the deceased member of the family in this 
case. When a third person is appointed, it is quite natural 
that his son will own the property and there is every possibi- 
lity of the estalishment of his influence on the property 
and the family of the deceased through this son. This 
cannot be looked fairly, by the other members of the family. 
And from the social point of view, much more affection 
between the son out of niyoga by the brother-in-law and other 
co-partners of the rising generation is expected. But, when 
there is no brother, a sapinda brother, andin his absence a 
sagotra brother may be appointed. (4) They are actuated 
only by a sense of duty. And for the sake of this rule a list-' 
of corollaries are prescribed, viz, they must be anointed with 
ghee or oil on the eve of inter-course, and the appointed 
person must not speak with or kiss her or engage in dalliance 
with the widow ; this relationship will last till one or two 
sons are born, and after the birth of the son or sons, the 
relationship between them will be that between the father- 
in-law andthe daughter-in-law, and the widow must be 
young and not beyond the age capable of child-bearing. 


33 Loc. cit. 
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_ Now we shall give special emphasis on the opinion of 
Manu on niyoga. Manu says, “Nanyasmin vidhava nari niyokta- 
oya dvijatibhik”— the doijas must not appoint anybody to 
produce son on the widow of other. The purpose of niyoga 
from the ideal point of view is to produce a son for the 
deceased. If niyoga is disallowed, among the Brahmanas then 
the sonless deceased cannot be free in the life hereafter. 
Again Manu says that a widow may secure a place in heaven 
by penance and celibacy even when she has no son; if so 
there is no use of allowing niyoga. Moreover, the noble 
follower of Manu, namely, Yajfavalkya, refers to a Ksatriya 

` who is born through the niyoga process. This fact gives 
evidence in favour of niyoga among the Ksatriyas, who are 
regarded as dvijas. All these factors induce the scholars to 
think that Manu is, to some extent, confused. According to 
Prof. Indra,** “In fact, he (Manu) is self-contradictory”. 
There are reasons of this self-contradiction. According to 
Prof, Indra,*® Manu in order to maintain the metre of his 
verse has to avoid naming the different authors of the 
different ancient scholars of thought and that leaves the work 
of Manu as full of confusing and contradictory arguments. 
Dr. A. S. Altekar observes that the reformers in between 
400 B. C. and 200 A. D. “failed to stamp out the custom” of 
niyoga. This is why, they disallow it and again frame rules 

“to check it, as for example, while ‘the previous law-givers 
allow two or thre sons, Manu restricts it to only one. These 
reformers “succeeded at least in restricting its scope’’.*® 
This last factor pointed out by Dr. Altekar is much more 
reliable than that of Prof. Indra who blames Manu for 
omission of the names of the old writers on metrical grounds, 

Thus it appears that in the pre-Manu agesin India niyoga 


34 Status of Women in Ancient India, p. 109. 
35 Ibid., p. 110. 
36 Altekar, op. cit, p. 147. 
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is an accepted custom, but a succession of law-givers begi- 
nning with Manu do not look on it favourably. Most 
probably, the practice is misused to such an extent that it 
draws the atention of thinkers who feel it better to stop the 
practice for the sake of society. In the period ofthe Guptas 
this is cheked to a great extent and in the view of Dr, Altekar 
“it”? (niyoga) “went out of vogue soon after C.600 A.D.” 

The third path prescribed for the widow is re-marriage 
which is not unknown in India before the Christian era. Dr, 
Basham says that “all evidence shows, however, that the 
remarriage of widows was fairly common in earlier times.” 37 
In the Arthasasitra and Parafarasamhita there are indications 
of its existence. Till the days of Manu this practice is not 
restricted, but Manu is too conservative in outlook and 
prohibits remarriage of the widows. He says that there is no 
law of widow re-marriage in the Sastras®® that “na doitiyasca 
sadhoinarh kvacidbharttopadtsyate’”*°-no second husband is sanc- 
tioned for the sadhvi, and a girlis given in marriage only 
once.*° But we find that in some cases he also allows 
Te-marriage- Ifthe widow remains virgin at the time of the 
death of her husband her re-marriage is allowed‘1, and as 
such, it seems that he has given over-emphasis on the purity 
of blood, without caring for the psychological condition of 
the widow. A widower can marry after the death of his 
wife by the law of Manu,*? but a widow cannot. This 
partiality is shocking to a generation which is in favour of 
female emancipation, and they quite naturally put the 
question—“Is it not cruel to render the weaker of the two 





37 The Wonder that was India, p. 1%. 
38 IX. 65. : 
39 V. 162. 

40 Manusmrti, TX. 47. 

41 Ibid, IX. 176. 

42 Ibid, V. 168. 
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sexes still more incapacitated and crippled by with-holding 
even the right of re-marriage from it ?’** It must be kept 
in mind that in view of the environment in which Manu 
lives it is quite natural for him to minimise the libery of 
women. However, this theoretical injunction of Manu 
influences the post-Manu ages. The thinkers belonging to 
the th rd, fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, e.g., Yajnavalkya, 
Narada, etc. though are not in favour of this practice** 
speak of the existence of widow re-marriage in their works. 
Though widow remarriage was getting unpopular in the 
Brahmana community, it was still common among the other 
classes. Thus the legend of the Devi Candragupta says that 
Candragupta II marries the widow of his deceased brother 
Ramagupta.*® However, the rate of widow re-marriage was 
falling rapidly and even Vātsyāyana, the founder of the 
principles of kama do not regard it as marriage at all.** 
Dr. Altekar has estimated the number of widow marriage to 
be about 25 per cent.47 but such a fixed amount though 
given in an uncertain way, cannot perhaps be properly 
asserted when it is totally beyond any scope of the science of 
Statistics to collect the datas, 

There are two types of re-married widows, viz., punarbhu 
and soairini. 

According to Narada, when the widow is given by the 
husband’s relatives to a sapinda or to a person of the same 
caste, then she is called punarbhi.t® But Vatsyayana says if 
a woman who has lost her husband, is of weak chancter and 
unable to restrain her passion can marry for the second time 





43 Indra, Op. cit., p. 99. 

44 YG@jfiavalkyasmrti, I. 52; Nāradasmțti, XIL 28. 

45 Devicandragupta by Visakhadatta, quoted in the Classical Age, 
ed. Majumdar, p. 17. 

46 Kamasutra, tr. Chakladar, p. 183. 

47 Altekar, op. cit, p. 154. 

48 Stripumsa,, V. 45. 
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another man who is the seeker after pleasure (bhogin) and 
is desirable on account of his excellent qualities as a lover ; 
such a woman is called a punarbhi.*® Thus there is a wide 
difference between the two writers. According to Narada 
she has no right to settle the marriage of her own accord, 
and she cannot marry outside the caste of her deceased 
husband. But these limitations are not imposed on her by 
the Kamasutra. Moreover, the priority of passion is clearly 
expressed. Thus the punarbhu of Vatsyayana does not corres- 
pond in any way to that of Narada, rather it has a great 
similarity with the svairint of Narada. A svairini is, according 
to Narada, a widow who rejects her brother-in-law and the 
like and unites herself with another out of passion for him.*®° 
The punarbhu system of Narada, is properly speaking not a 
sort of marriage, but niyoga and as such, no marriage 
ceremony is attached to it.* According to Yajfiavalkya®', 
punarbhi is of two kinds—‘‘One whose marriage had not been 
consummated and another who has sexual intercourse and 
that both have the marriage ceremony performed again.” 
Form the definition of Narada and Yajnavalkya it appears 
that the punarbhuis a legal wife of the second husband, and: 
this sort of marriage, though ofinferior type, has asocial san- 
ction. But this is not regarded by Vatsyayana as marriage at 
all, and this is clear from the position of the punarbhii depicted. 
by him in the Kamasutra. This difference between Narada 
and Yajiavalkya on the one hand, and V&tsyayana on the 
other, is probably due to the fact that while Narada and 
Yajriavalkya confine themselves to the upper sections of the 
society, the scope of Vatsyayana is far-reaching and reaches 
the lowest strata of society. 


49 Kāmasütra, DI. 2. 39. 

50 Naradasmyti, Stripumsa, V. 45. 
51 Kane, op. cit, p. 608. 

52 L 67; Kane, op. cit, p. 609. 
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Now we shall see the position of the punarbhu of Vatsyay-- 
ana. The connection between the punarbhu and her new 
beloved is of a looser type and she enjoys a degree of inde- 
pendence unknown to the wife wedded according to sacra- 
mental rites. It is said: Samajapanakodyanayatraviharasilata’ 
ceti punarbhu-orttam.®® Thus hber position is more like that of a 
mistress than that of a wedded wife. In the harem her place- 
is in between the wife and the ganika or actress and, accord- 
ing to H. C. Chakladar, “that exactly indicates also the 
position occupied by them in society.** She is in between 
the kanya, i.e., virgin and veśyā, i.e., courtesan—“‘tatra nayikast- 
55 And society allows this as 
it allowed harlotry. The picture of a punarbhu as depicted 
by Vatsyayana is not in any way that of a bharya. Thus 
the system of re-marriage in those days can hardly be called 
a marriage. The society is not liberal enough to give a high 
place to this type of wife. It only satisfies the physical 
desires of the widow, but it does not improve her social 
status ; society is not temperamentally in her favour. There 
are cases contrary to this, no doubt, e.g., the queen 
Dhruvadevi, though a widow, enjoys all rights of a chief 
queen when Chandragupta II marries her and it is her son 


israh kanya— punarbhirvesya ca. 


Kumaragupta I who became the king after Candragupta. 
But these cases are few in number and the fate of the 
ordinary widows is otherwise. 

To sum up, the main features of the life of the widow 
in the Gupta period : (a) The number of early marriage was 
increasing, (b) Polygamy was practised throughout the society 
and these two factors increased the number of widows, (c) 
Re-marriage of widows was discouraged and minimised (d) 
Niyoga was limited by the sastras and (e) the life of perpetual. 


53 Kamasitra, 1V. 2 44 
54 Chakladar, op. cit., p. 183. 
55 Kamasutra, L 5. 4. 
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widowhood was too hard to be maintained seriously. All 
these factors impose heavy pressures on the “widow” and 
to get relief from this heavy burden she felt an urge to have 
resort to immoral practices. Quite naturally a large number 
of widows lived the life of curruption, visible or invisible. Now 
we shall take into account the perverted life of the widows 
under two headings—visible corruption, professional pros- 
titution and concubinage, and invisible corruption. 

Professional prostitution is the first of the visible corrup- 
tion practised in ancient India. We are familiar with the 
two words used in ancient and mediaeval works frequently, 
ganika and devadasi—the two forms of professional prostitu- 
tion. 

The ancient sociologists have represented the ganika, the 
life of whom is highly ideal and absolutely beyond the reach 
of ordinary women and widows. The word ganika comes 
most probably from, as H. C. Chakladar thinks, gana, 
‘meaning corporation. She is the lady-member of a corpora- 
tion whose charms are the common property of the whole 
body of men associated together by a common bond of any 
nature.*® She is expected to be qualified in many duties— 
cultivated and trained through education, versed in sixty- 
four arts of Kama prescribed by VAtsyayana and possessed 
with an amiable disposition, personal charms and other 
winning qualities.57 The examples of these typical ladies 
are Ambalika of the earlier period, and Vasantasena of the 
Gupta perid.*® ‘These ladies have renderd a great service 
to the society of their respective ages. They are the source of 
recreation of a refined and intellectual type; they preserve 
and practise the fine arts. By this profession they acquire a 


56 Chakladar, Op. cit., pp. 199-200. 
57 I 3. 20-21. 
58 Mycchakatika, TL 
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lot of wealth and spent it in religions services like the cons- 
truction of temples, the performances of sacrifices and the 
worship of gods, the gift of cows to the Brahmanas (through 
a medium) and various social services like the excavation 
of tanks, construction of gardens, bridges, etc. They are not 
looked down upon by the community, they have a respect- 
able place in society.*® 

The life of an ideal gantkaé was very difficult and as such 
their number was very limited. The widows, specially the 
childwidows were in most cases brought up in the father’s 
house before their marriage without any education and 
cultivation of the fine arts and they are not absorbed into 
this profession, But itis not quite unexpected that in the 
ordinary ranks of society this institution was present in a loose 
form among the uneducated and the poor. The observation 
of Dr. Basham that “there were certainly many poor and 
cheap prostitutes who would end their days in beggary, or as 
menials and work women”®° is just. The social regulations 
do not suppress this institution wholly. It is interesting to 
note that the price paid “for sexual intercourse with a 
woman” is one of the seven kinds of valid gifts of the house- 
holders.°+ From the legal point of view this institution is 
not condemned, for there are laws of contract with the pros- 
titutes. Yajfavalkya says if prostitutes accept their fee and 
later on deny to co-habit, they have to repay the double of 
the fee ; on the other hand, if the man denies, he will not get 
his money back**, The economic condition of the widows is 
not always dependable ; sometimes the greed of the relatives 


59 In the wrestling match separate platforms are erected for the 
ladies of the palace, for the courtesans and for the wives of the 
citizens. Vide Visnu Purana, tr. Wilson, V. Ch XX, pp. 24-25. 

60 Basham, op. cit., p. 183. 

61 Naradasmrti, IV. 8. 

62 Ydajnavalkyasmrti, II. 295 
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who try to take away the property of the deceased increases 
her poverty. Under these cireumstances, they were compelled 
to serve in the house of the rich as maid-servants. This 
serves a dual purpose ; on the one hand, the rich are helped 
by their services, and on the other, she gets a living., But it 
has an evil side also; the helpless widow sometimes has to 
satisfy the illicit desires of her masters." The condition of 
slave-widows was much more precarious ; they are sometimes 
lent out merely for sexual purpose by the master.°®* 
Sometimes the masters beget children on these widow-slaves. 
The widows living on this sort of concubinage have no social 
status at all. They are regarded as burden to the society. 
Their number is perhaps not negligible, and the law-givers 
like Manu, Yajiavalkya and others critics condemn it and 
compose rules to stop this mal-practice®®, The early law- 
givers are very strict on this subject. Gautama®® says that 
the “murderer of a prostitute commits no sin and should 
incur no punishment by law”. The economic factors are 
mainly responsible for the leading of such life of the widows. 
They are so helpless that they are sometimes foreibly 
enjoyed and in such cases thc culprit has to pay only two 
panas as a fine for one day.°” 

References of devad@si system are found here and there in 
the historical sources, {In the Maurya age and in the 
-Calukya age®® this practice is present. Inthe Gupta period 
there is some reference to dancing girls in the Mahakala 
temple?’ and in the later period Yuan-chwang mentions 


63 Maity, Economic History of Northern India, 1st ed, p 145. 
64 Loc. cit. 

65 S§akuntala, 1; Mpcchakatika, íi. VIO. 

66 XXII. 27; Basham, op. cit, p. 186. 
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68 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, p 36. 
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numerous singing girls in the temple of the sun at Multan.” ° 
In the Gupta period this practice is very limited and 
according to Dr. Basham, “prostitution... was much dis- 
approved by the Smrti-writers...” Whatever may be the 
magnitude of the existence of devadasis, the widows have no 
connection with it. They are short of the qualities necessary 
to be a devadast, e.g, apparent virginity, dancing and 
singing publicly before the gods in the temple, etc. 


Invisible corruption is much more serious than prostitu- 
tion. The widows and other women who are under the 
suzerainty of the Sasira regulations adopt unfair means 
secretly to avoid punishment and to protect their social 
status. According to Vatsyiyana, the women of the 
strirajya of Kofala employ artificial means and methods for 
the satisfaction of their passion.7* About the pracya divison 
the same author states that the harems of the aristocracy are 
marvellous breeding places for romantic love intrigues, A 
number of harem women, nine or ten innumber, join together 
and hide a common lover ina secret nook of the palace.”* 
The laws of the Jastrak@ras sometimes help the practice 
of invisible corruption. Manu and others have allowed the 
Brahmanas to enter the harem and converse with the women, 
ostensibly with a religious purpose. But these Brahmanas 
under the colour of bestowing flowers to the queen and 
king’s concubines used to enter the heart ofthe house, talk 
with the ladies from behind the curtains, and this leads to 
their coming in close relationship with the inmates of the 
harems. This gives opportunity to women of the rich and 
aristocrats who suffer from acute sexual frustration. The 
system of polygamy is to some extent, responsible for this. 


70 Altekar, op. cit., p. 183. 
7L Kamasiitra, VI, 5, 27. 
72 Ibid., V. 6. 42. 
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Vātsyäyana has pointed out that the inmates of the harem of 
the Gauda country carry on intrigues with the Brahmanas, 
friends and relatives of the kings, servants, courtiers, pages, 
etc.”> It may be true that Vatsyayana was not the eye- 


witness of these things yet his observations are perhaps not 
too far from the truth. 


73 Ibid, V. 6. 34—- 
Brahmanairmitrairbhrtyairdasacefalsca Gaudānām || ' 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE ECONOMIC LIFE 
‘IN POST-GUPTA INDIA 


D. C. Smaar 


We have had occasion to examine the theory that, after 
the fall of the Guptas in the sixth century A.D., India 
~ exhibited the characteristics of feudalism involving payment 
of services in land instead of coins, which developed in an 
economy marked by dearth of coins and absence of trade 
and commerce,! and our examination made it clear to us that 
nothing can be more absurd than the said view.” We tried 
to show that the land system and socio-economic condition 
of India in the early period was never suited to the develop- 
ment of feudalism as prevalent in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. A peculiarity of India has been a class-, caste- 
and clan-ridden society, in which groups were organised 
with different social regulations, and the loyalty of the 
individual was as much, if not more, to his social group as it 
was to the king of the land.* We have also had an occasion 
to comment summarily on the view that coins in general 


1 See R. S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, C. 300-1200, 1985. 
pp 584; U Thakur, Mints and Minting in India, 1972, pp. 161ff. ; 
cf. L. Gopal in Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient, 
Vol. VI, Part IO, 1963, pp. 296ff 

2 See Land System and Feudalism in Ancient India, ed. Sircar, 
1966, pp. S7ff., 124ff.; Sircar, Landlordism and Tenancy in Ancient 
and Medieval India, 1969, pp. 32f1 ; Studies in the Political and 
Administrative Systems of Ancient and Medieval India, 1974, pp 13ff ; 
cf. Some Problems of Indian History and Culture, 1974, pp 20ff 

3 See JAIH, Vol. I, p 211; Sircar, Stud. Adm. Pol. Syst, Anc. 
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became rarer from the time of Harsavardhana (606-47 A.D.) . 
onwards, indicating the decline of trade and the disappear- 
ance of urban life,“ and pointed out how this theory is 
opposed to all available evidence.’ Comparing the two 
statements, one may think that there is a shift in respect of 
the emphasis from about the middle of the sixth to the 
seventh century. However, this is not due to the attention 
of the theorists being drawn to the currency of Hina coinage 
and its imitations ia the Punjab region and its vicinity,® the 
Maukhari coinage in U.P. and its neighbourhood’ and the 
Valabhi coinage in Gujarat and the adjoining areas.® In 
connection with the second theory, we put stress on points 
like the following. 

There are numerous references to various types of coins 
in the inscriptions of the period concerned® while, besides 
innumerable unattributable monetary issues, a large number 
of coins of the age in question can be definitely assigned to 
particular rulers of different parts of the country, e.g., the 
coins of the Kashmir kings from the fifth or sixth to the 
thirteenth century.*° It is also now well known that coins 
once entering the Indian market remained in circulation for 


4 See Sharma, op. cit, p. 66; Thakur, op. cit, pp. 161-62. 

5 For our comments, see JAIH, Vol. VI, pp. 338-39. 

6 Rapson, Indian Coins, pp. 29-30; Smith, Catalogue of Coins in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 265; etc. 

7 Bidyabinod’s Supplement to Smith’s Catalogue, pp 36-37 

8 Num Suppl, No XLVI, pp 99ff ; JNSI, Vol. XV, pp. SOff ; 
cf. H G Shastri, Maitrakakalina Gujaradta, pp. SATE. 

9 Sirear, Stud. Ind Coins, pp 52-53, 4-65; see L Gopal, ‘Coins 
in the Epigraphic and Literary Records of North India in the Early 
Medieval Period’ in JNSI, Vol XXV, pp. 1ff.; also our paper on the 
coins mentioned in -a copper-plate grant of Kadamba Jayakesgin Ili 
(1187-1210 A.D) and another on such references in the records of the 
Palas and Senas of Eastern India, ibid, Vol XXXV, pp. 175ff.; 
Vol. XXXVI, pp 71ff 

10 See Smith, Catalogue, pp 267-73. 
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many centuries” and that, in many territories, it was not the 
state but the traders and moneyers who usually determined 
whether fresh coins required to be issued.}2 It should also 
be remembered that cowrie-shells were always available for 
use, with dummy pieces of metal in some localities, even when 
there was no shortage of real coins in the market.?8 

There are silver coins of Siladitya Harsavardhana himself 
and his father, and, among the coins of the period 
concerned, reference may be made to the gold issues of 
Saéankat® and Samacaradeva!® of Bengal as well as the 
, imitations of Gupta gold coins discovered in East Bengal!" 
and Assam,!® which have been generally assigned to the 
seventh and eighth centuries A.D. Attention may likewise 
be drawn to the Anjaneri (Nasik District, Maharashtra) 
plates of the eighth century A.D. speaking of the prevalence 
of the silver coins of the Early Kalacuri king Krsna who 


11 Cf, eg, the cases of Krsnardja-ripada and Rudradamaka- 
karsapana, Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, pp. 69, 99; see also pp. 291-92, 

12 Ibid., p. 273. 

13 For dhabuās, see ibid, p 105, and for cowries, pp. 279ff. 
For Rs. 250,000, the revenue of the Sylhet District, collected entirely 
in cowrics ın the 18th century by the Government of the East India 
Company, see Gait, A History of Assam, 1926, p. 278. Produce of 
the fields was used as currency in some areas, eg., in Kashmir. See 
Stein, Kalhana’s Rājatarañginī, Vol I, p. 328. 

14 For a large number of silver coins of Harsa S§iladitya and 
some also of his father Pratipasila (Prabbakaravardhana), see 
JRAS, 1906, pp 843-50; Devahuti, Harsa A Political Study, pp 238- 
66. See also Bidyabinod’s Supplement to Smith's Catalogue, p 37 
For a gold coin attributed to Harsa, see JNSI, Vol. XXVIL, 
pp. 103ff ; Vol XXVIII, p. 68. 

15 A S Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp. 328ff 

16 Ibid, pp. 224ff Altekar assigns certain coins to Jayanaga who 
was a predecessor or successor of §aSinka 

17 Ibid, pp 333ff ; Sircar, ‘Post-Sasinka Gold Coins from 
Eastern Bengal’, JAIH, Vol. IV, pp. 186ff. 

18 Journ. Assam Res. Soc, Vol. XX, pp ‘S6ff; JNSI, Vol. 
XXXV, pp. 171 ff. 
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flourished in the sixth century A.D.1® The said coins have 
been discovered in several sites of Maharashtra. We should 
also refer to the Siyadoni (Jhansi District, U.P.) inscriptions®° 
speaking of the Dramma issued by Adivaraha as well as by 
Vigrahatunga and Vigrahapala. The Adivaraha-drammas 


were silver coins issued by the Pratihara king Bhoja I’ 


(c. 836-85 A.D.), and silver and copper coins bearing the 
name Srimad-Adivaraha in the legend have been actually 
discovered.?! Similarly, silver coins bearing the name Šrī- 
Vigraha (ascribed to the eighth or ninth century A.D.) have 


also been discovered.?? There are again many other cases - 


where it has been possible for us to identify the coins 
mentioned in literary and epigraphic records with known 
specimens. Thus while the silver and copper coins of 
Cahamana Ajayaraja (first quarter of the twelfth century) 
of Sakambhari, bearing the figure of a seated goddess on the 
reverse, are frequently found in Mathura and Rajasthan, the 
Prthvirajavijaya (V. 88) states that the said king filled the 
world with his Rupakas made of silver (durvarna), and half a 
century later an inscription of 1171 A.D. says how the 
Karantka Brahmana Mahattama named Cahada sold his house 
to a temple at sixteen Ajayadeva~Drammas (i.e. Rupakas).?% 
The Prthvirajavijaya (V. 90) also states how Ajayaraja’s queen 
| Somalekha (Somaladevi) used to coin fresh Rūpakas every 
day and how silver and copper coins bearing the legend Sri- 
Somaladevt have been actually discovered.? 4 


` 





19 Ep. Ind., Vol XXV, p 343 and note 5 

20 Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 162ff. 

21 V. A Smith, Catalogue, pp. 241-42. 

22 Ibid, pp 266, 269 

23 Ray, DHNI, Vol H, p. 1071; for the inscription belonging to 
the time of Someśvara, see ibid, p 1082. 

24 Ibid, pp 1071-72 The issue of coins by a queen. who was 
not 1eigning, 19 interesting 


~ 
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There are again maùy cases, in which mention is made 
of the issue of a particular coin by a king, though we have 
yet to discover any such issues. Thus, even though 
Haribhadra’s Neminahacariu (1159 A.D.) speaks of the issue of 
coins bearing the figure of Laksmi from the tanka-sala or 
mint of Gaulukya Miularaja I (961-96 A.D.), we have not so 
far discovered any coins of the type.7> Muhammad ‘Ufi 
refers to the extensive Gujarat currency when he tells us 
how Mfilaraja’s descendant, Jayasimnha-Siddharaja (c. 1094- 
1144 A.D.), gave a lakh of silver coins called Balotra to the 
Muslims of Cambay to rebuild their mosque that had been 
burnt by the local Parsees and Hindus.2® ‘Ufi also speaks 
of a Hindu merchant of Jayasithha’s capital, Anahilapataka, ` 
as having deposited nine lakhs of Balotras in the hands of a 
trustee.?” The same authority further speaks of counterfeit 
Dirhams made at the said city.2® There is another instance 
of the gift of one lakh of Balotras by a king of Gujarat who 
also bestowed large sums in charity.?° 

There is proof of the fact that indigenous coins were 

, abundant during the same period also elsewhere in India. 
Thus the Rewa Buddhist inscription of the Kalacuri 


25 Religion and Culture of the Jains, ed Sircar, pp 96ff. For 
another case of this type, sce Sircar. Stud Ind. Coins, p 247 

26 See Elliot and Dowson, History of India, Vol. Tl, p 164; 
JAIH, Vol. I, pp 83ff For Dramma in Jayasimha’s records, see Ray, 
DHNI, Vol IL p 967. For the same coin, see also ibid, pp 699 
(nacte 3), 709, 767, 984, 1008, 1109-10, 117%, 1194, 1197; for Dramma of 
gold, pp 701, 709, 719, 728, 733; for copper Dramma, pp. 708, 728; 
for Half-Dramma, p. 699; for Quarter-Dramma, p 701; for Rupaka, 
pp 981, 1008, 1071, 1170 When Dramma was of a far greater 
value than Ripaka, it must have been of gold; cf. a casc of the 
grant of one Dramma on the sale of an elephant, fwo Ritpakas on 
the sale of a horse and onc-fortieth Dramma on the sale of a horned 
animal (ibid, p. 1170). 

27 See Elliot and Dowson, op cit, p 167. 

28 See ibid, p 168. 

29 See ibid, pp 169-70. 
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feudatory Malayasimha, dated Kalacuri 944 (1193 A.D.), 
speaks of the excavation of a tank at the cost of 1500 
Tankakas (silver coins) stamped with the figure of the 
Bhagavat (Buddha).°° These coins must have been local issues 
and not the issues of the Imperial Kalacuris who were not 
Buddhists, and we have not yet discovered any such coins. 
There are likewise various other coins which cannot be 
identified. Thus the Siyadoni inscriptions speak of a coin 
called Panciyaka-dramma ;*! but we have not yet been able 
to identify it with any known monetary issues of the early 
medieval period. 

Much can be said on the foreign trade of India during the 
period. It has been shown that, in I-tsing’s time (i.e., about 
the close of the seventh century A.D.), there was regular 
navigation among Persia, India, Malaysia and China,?? 
and, that even though the political conditions of India 
was much disturbed in the period between the middle of the 
sixth and that of the eighth ccntury A.D., India had very 
developed trade relations with distant countries like China, 
Persia, Arabia, Java, Borneo, Sumatra, Cambodia, etc.33 
In connection with India’s internal and external trade 
during the early medieval period, a significant evidence is 
supplied by South Indian epigraphs mentioning the guilds of 
merchants called Svadest (local), Paradesi (belonging to other 
countries) and Nanadést (belonging to different countries 





30 Ep Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 295. 

31 Ibid, Vol. XXX, pp 212, 213 and note. 

32 A Record of the Buddhist Religion, trans. J. Takakusu, Delhi, 
1966, p xxviii, note 8. 

33 Cf., eg, a paper on foreign trade in JBRS, Vol. LVIT, 1971, 
pp. 21ff (p. 38). For South India’s foreign trade in the Cola age, 
sec K AN. Sastri, The Colas, 1955, pp. 604ff. Note, in this connec- 
tion, I-tsing’s travels in merchants’ vessels in the latter half of the 
seventh century AD., the testemony of Sulaiman (851 A.D), Ibn 
Khurdadba (died 912 A.D.) and many other Arab travellers, etc. 
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probably including the Svadesi and Paradesi merchants and 
sometimes called Ubhapa-Nanadesi).** ÁA distinguished 
historian points out that the full Tamil name of the 
Nanadest organisation means ‘the Five Hundred of the 
thousand directions in all countries’ and that its importance 
antedates the rise of the Imperial Colas of Vijayalaya’s 
line.*5 He further says, “The Nanadests then were a powerful 
autonomous corporation of merchants whose activities 
apparently took little or no account of political boundaries. 
They visited all countries in the course of their trade, and 
everywhere they enjoyed a respected and privileged position. 
In the Cola kingdom, they received recognition alike from the 
central government and from local agencies like the village 
sabhas, They had their own mercenary army, doubtless for 
the protection of the merchandise in their warehouses and 
in transit. They also concerned themselves in the details of 
local administration in the places where they were settled. 
In Malurpatna, they undertook to cooperate with the Sri- 
Vaismavas in enforcing the regular collection of the interest 
due to the temple on a perpetual loan from the members of 
the sabhā of Vandir, also called Solanadevi-caturvadimaii- 
galam. This was early in the reign of Rajendra I. Their 
success and prosperity were to some extent independent of 
the vicissitudes of war and peace among the states in 
which they carried on trade. In the thirteenth century, 
there was at Pagan in Burma, a Visnu temple built by the 
Nanadesis, and gifts were made to it by a merchant from one 
of the port towns of the Malabar coast.”°5 Itis well known 
that the Cola king Rajaraja I (985-1016 A.D.) and his son 


34 K V. Ramesh, A History of South Kanara, p 256. 
35 KAN. Sastn, The Cojas, 1955, pp 595-96. 


36 Ibid, p. 597; c£ An. Rep. S Ind. Ep, 1911, No. 512; Ep. 
ind., Vol VII, pp 197-98. 
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Rajendra I (1012-44 A.D.) sent trade missions to the Chinese 
imperial court in the years 1015 and 1033 A.D. respective- 
ly.37 

As regards foreign relations of the Indian kings during the 
early medieval period, it is definitely known that embassies 
were exchanged between Harsa and the Chinese emperor ;*® 
but that India was really not isolated in the post-Harsa age 
is indicated by facts like the conquest of certain Central 
Asian powers in the north-west and the Kanauj empire 
together with the neighbouring territories in the south-east 
by the Kashmirian king Lalitaditya Muktapida (c. 724-59 
A.D.) who is, moreover, known to have sent an embassy to 
the Chinese emperor.*® The invasion of the Ganga-Yamuna 
valley by the Rastrakiitas of the Deccan under kings Dhruva 
(c. 783-94 A.D.) and Govinda III (794-28 A.D.),*° the 
advance of the forces of Rajendra-cola (1012-44 A.D.) of 
Tamilnadu as far as Eastern Bengal,** the expansion of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire in the ninth and tenth centuries 
from the borders of the Arab kingdom of Sind and Miiltan 
in the west to the eastern limits of North Bengal in the 
east,*? etc., are to be taken into consideration in connection 
with the question of the contact of one part of India with 
another. As regards external relations, besides Lalitaditya, 
his elder brother Gandrapida of Kashmir, king Yasovarman 
(c. 725-53 A.D.) of Kanauj and the Pallava king Narasirhha- 
varman II (c. 700-25 A.D.) sent ambassadors to the Chinese 
imperial court.4® We have referred above to the trade 


37 Sastri, op cıt, pp. 605-06. 

38 Tripathi, History of Kanauj, pp. 132. 188 

39 Stein, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, Vol I, Intro, pp 88f 

40 The Age of Imperial Kanauj, ed Majumdar, pp. [ff 

41 Ray, Dynastic History of Northen India, Vol I, pp 3180. 

42 Ep Ind, Vol. XXXVI, pp 205ff. 

43 Stein, ibid, pp. 67, 89; The Classical Age, ed. Majumdar, 
p. 280. 
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missions sent to China by Rājarāja-cola I in 1015 A.D. and 
’ Rajendra-cola I in 1033 A.D. The Cola king Kulottuùga 
I also sent an embassy to the Chinese court in 1077 A.D.** 
The Sailendra king Balaputradeva of Indonesia and 
Malaysia had friendly relations with the Pala king 
Devapala (c. 812-50 A.D.) and built a Buddhist monastery 
at Nalanda in Bibart’ while another Sailendra king named 
Maravijayottuhgavarman had similar friendly relations 
with the Cola king Rajaraja (985-1016 A.D.) and built a 
Buddhist monastery at Nagapattanam in the Thanjavur 
District of Tamilnadu.*® While Rajaraja’s naval forces 
conquered Northern Ceylon,*” the navy of Rajaraja’s son, 
Rajendra, conquered Southern Ceylon and certain areas 
of the Sailendra empire including the cities of Kataha or 
Kadaram (modern Kedah near Penang in Malaysia) and 
Srivijaya (modern Palembang in Southern Sumatra),*® 


In this connection, reference should also be made to 
the exchange of Buddhist monks between India and China 
during the early medieval period. The Chinese envoy to 
an Indian court invited Bodhiruci in 692 A.D. to visit China 
and the monk reached China in the next year and died at 
Lo-yang in 727 A.D. Subhakarasithha of Nalanda reached 
Ch’ang-ngan in 716 A.D. and died at Lo-yang in 735 A.D. 
Vajrabodhi, son of a king of Madhyadega, reached Canton 

“in 720 A.D. and died at Loyang in 732 A.D. His disciple 
Amoghavajra was at Lo-yang in 724-31 A.D. He came 
from China by sea to Ceylon in 736 A.D. and returned to 
China in 746 A.D. and died there in 774 A.D. In 972 A.D., 





44 K. A. N. Sastn, op cit, p 219 

45 The Age of Imperial Kanauj, ed Majumdar, p. 52 
46 The Struggle for Empire, ed. Majumdar, p 236. 

47 Ibid., p. 235 

48 Ibid., pp. 238-39. 
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43 Buddhist monks of Western India reached Ch’ang-ngan. 
Fa-tien or Dharmadeva of Nālandā was received by the 
Chinese emperor in 974 A.D. and died in China in 1001 A.D. 
Among the other Indian monks who visited China about 
the close of the 10th century, Mañjušri, who reached the 
Chinese capital in 971 A.D., was a prince of Western India. 
There are reports in the Chinese Buddhist Encyclopaedia 
about the arrival of Indian monks (one of them being 
P'u-tai of Varendra in North Bengal) in China in the years 
1004, 1005, 1010, 1016, 1024, 1027 and 1036 A.D.*° 

The Chinese texts have preserved the accounts of 60 
Chinese monks (including some of Korean and Central Asian 
origin) who visited India during the latter half of the seventh 
century A.D. The most prominent among these are I-tsing 
and Wu-k’ong. Although the great period of Sino-Indian 
contact on the religious level came to an end about the 
middle of the eighth century A.D., Chinese monks continued 
to come to India till about the middle of the eleventh 
century. The overland routes were then blocked owing to 
the Arab conquest of Central Asia. The Chinese Buddhist 
Encyclopaedia entitled Fo-tsu-t'ong-ki mentions a number of 
Chinese monks visiting India between 950 and 1039 A.D. 
The Chinese inscriptions at Bodhgaya, set up by some of 
these travellers, bear dates ranging between c. 950 and 1033 
A.D.5° It is of course possible that the Chinese coins of the | 
eighth century, discovered at Sirpur (on the Mahanadi) and 
its neighbourhood, have to be associated not with pilgrims 
but with traders. *! 

In the above context, we had also occasion to comment 
on the emphasis sometimes put on ‘the sudden disappearance 
of silver money’ in the age of the Kusayas as well as on the 


49 Sec Bagchi, India and China, 1944, pp 56ff 
50 Ibid, pp 83ff. 
51 See JNSI, Vol. XVIII, 1956, p. 56. 
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theory postulating unpopularity of copper coins with the 
- Guptas as suggesting ‘the growth of self-sufficient economic 
units which precluded the use of coins by the rural peasantry 
rendering the use of money less important’.°? We pointed 
out that these theories are based on an inadequate study of 
the evidence at our disposal. As regards the first theory 
regarding the absence of silver money during the period of 
the Kusanas and subsequent ages, not to speak of the very 
extensive silver coinage of the Saka Satraps of Western India 
(from the second to the fourth century A.D.)°* and the Roman 
coins of both gold and silver introduced in the Indian 
_.market,®* silver punch-marked coins were minted (along 
with the Saka-type silver coins called Rudradamaka- 
Karsapana) as late as the fifth century A.D. according to 
Buddhaghosa.°5 The wide currency of the punch-marked 
coins of silver (called Purana, Dharana and Karsapana) in 
the Kusana empire is well known from a Mathura inscription 
of Huviska’s time, which records the creation of two 
permanent endowments by depositing 1100 Puranas in two 
local guilds in equal shares.”® The Saka-type silver coins, 
mentioned above, were imitated by the Guptas, Early 
Kalacuris and various other post-Gupta dynasties and were 
called Dramma, Rūpaka, Karsapana, Purana and Cfirni (or 
Curni).57 
The second theory is more absurd. Even ignoring the 
wide currency of cowrie-shells used as coins in the Gupta 





SZ See Sharma, op. cit, pp. 63-65; Thakur, op. cit, pp. 157- 
58, 160-6]. For our comments, see JAIH, Vol. VI, p. 339. 

53 Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, 
pp 63ff. 

54 Anc. Ind, No. 2, pp. 116ff.; cf. Sewell in JRAS, 1904. 
pp. S591ff. 

55 Sircar, Stud. Ind Coins, pp. 97ff. 

56 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1965, p. 152. 

57 Sirear, Stud. Ind. Coins, pp. 78, 299-300. 
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period (as evidenced by Fa-hien) and also during the subse- 
quent ages,”® we have an extensive imitation Kusana copper 
currency, hoards of which have been found in Orissa, Bengal, 
Bihar and U.P., the coins being mostly issued in the Gupta 
age."° We must also refer to the very extensive Naga copper 
coinage current during the Gupta age in the Western region 
of U.P., and M.P., a single hoard of Naga coins from Kutwar 
in the Morena District having yielded as many as 18,659 
copper issues.°° From a recently discovered hoard of 3000 
Magha copper coins,°* we know that the Magha kings, who 
ruled over the area about Allahabad in the north and Rewa 
in the south with the end of Kusana oceupation in Eastern 
U.P. after Kaniska I (78-102 A.D.), had also an extensive 
copper coinage, and these coins must have been in circulation 


even long after their issue. 


II 


Attention may be drawn to some facts throwing light on 
the problems of economic life as recorded by the foreign 
travellers who visited India during the post-Gupta period 
from about the seventh century A.D. 


In the seventh century, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang, 
who visited India in 629-45 A.D., speaks of the popularity of 
‘the gold, silver and small copper coins’ of the Kapisa 
kingdom which, in his days, comprised Gandhara (Peshawar 


58 Legge, The Travels of Fa-hien, p 43; Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, 
pp. 279ff 

59 For Kusana gold and copper coms and their imitations dis- 
covered in the eastern areas of India, see Sircar, Some Problems of 
Ausana and Rajput History, pp 58ff. 

60 H V Trivedi, Catalogue of the Coins of the Naga Kings of 
Padmavati, Gwahor, 1957, pp. xxxvi, xxxviii. 

61 Cf. JAIH, Vol VI, p 392} Vol. VII, pp. 294ff. 
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region)? and shortly before his time also Takşṣaśilā (Rawal- 
pindi region) though, when he was actually travelling, 
Taksagila and the territories of Simhhapura, Urasā (Hazara), 
Parnotsa (Punch) and Rajapura (Rajauri) were subject to 
Kashmir.°* And we know that contemporary Kashmir 
under the Karkota kings had an extensive coinage in gold 
and copper. ®* 

In his general description of India, Hiuen-tsang says, 
“Rare precious substances of various kinds from the sea- 
ports are bartered for merchandise. But in the commerce 
of the country, gold and silver coins, cowries, and small 
pearls are the media of exchange.”*® About the Vaisya 
traders, he says that they carry on trade far and near?’ and 
also speaks of tradesmen who ‘go to and fro bartering their 
merchandise after paying light duties at ferries and barrier 
stations’.°’ About the salary of royal officials, Hiuen-tsang 
says, ‘Those who are employed in government service are 
paid according to their work ..... Ministers of state and 
common officials all have their portion of land and are 
maintained by the cities assigned to them.’’°® This, however, 
does not indicate the absence of coins and commerce because 
even the much earlier Manusmyti (VII. 119) of a pre-Gupta 
date offers a similar prescription (cf. Kautiliya Arthasasira, 
5.3.31). 


62 Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol. I, pp. 123, 
199, 

63 Ibid., pp. 240, 248, 256. 

64 Gopal, Early Medieval Coin-types of Northern India, pp. 58- 
59. Cf. Smith’s Catalogue, pp 268-69, and Bidyabinod’s Supplement, 
p. 68 

65 Watters, op cit, p. 178. 

66 Ibid, p 168. 

67 Ibid, p 176 

68 Loe cit. 
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We quote below from Beal’s translation a few other 
statements of Hiuen-tsang referring to the prosperity of 
certain areas in different parts of India. 

Jalandhara—...produces much rice. The forests are 
thick and umbrageous, fruits and flowers abundant....,..The 
houses are rich and well supplied.”——-P. 209. 

Satadru—Cereals grow in abundance and there is 
very much fruit. There is an abundance of gold and silver 
found here, and precious stones. For clothing, the people 
wear a very bright silk stuff; their garments are elegant 
and rich.”—P. 21]. 

Mathura—This country produces a fine species of cotton 
fabric and also yellow gold.”—P, 212. 

Sthanvisvara—...... abounds with grain (cereals).... The 
families are rich and given to excessive luxury,.., There is a 
large accumulation here of rare and valuable merchandise 
from every quarter.”—P. 215. 

Kanyakubja—‘Valuable merchandise is collected here 
in great quantities. The people are well off and contented ; 
the houses are rich and well found (there were families of 
great wealth, according to Watters).”—P. 233. 

Varanasi—“It is densely populated. The families are 
very rich, and in the dwellings are objects of rare value.” — 
P. 291. 

Tamralipti—‘Wonderful articles of value and gems are 
collected here in abundance, and therefore the people of the 
country are in general very rich.”—P. 408. 

Karnasuvarna—‘“‘It is thickly populated. The house- 
holders are very rich and in ease.” —P. 408. 

Udra (Orissa)—‘On the south-east frontiers of the 
country on the borders of the ocean, is the town of Caritra 
(Che-li-ta-lo), about 20 li round. Here it is that merchants 
depart for distant coutries, and strangers come and go and 
stop here on their way.”—P. 411. 
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Kofgoda (Ganjam District)—“Within the limits of this 
country, there are several tens of small towns which border 
on the mountains and are built contiguous to the sea...... 
This country bordering on the sea, abounds in-many rare 
and valuable articles. They use cowrie-shells and pearls in 
commercial transactions.” —Pp. 412-13. 

Kalinga—“It produces the great tawny wild elephant 
which are much prized by the neighbouring provinces 
(countries). —P. 413. 

Dravida—*...produces abundance of grains., It produces 
precious gems and other articles.” —P. 429, 

Kheta (Kaira) an appendage of Malava — “The population 
is dense. The establishments are wealthy.”—P. 456, 

Valabhi—“The population is very dense, the establish- 
ments rich. There are some hundred houses (families) or so, 
who possess a hundred lakhs. The rare and valuable 
products of distant regions are here stored in great 
quantities.”—P. 457. f 

Surastra dependent on Valabhi-—‘“‘The population is 
dense, and the various establishments (families) are rich.” 
—P. 459 

Gurjara which had its capital at Bhinmal in Jodhpur— 
“The population is dense and the establishments are rich 

_and well supplied with materials (wealth).”—P. 460. 
i Ujjayini—“The population is dense and the establish- 
ments wealthy.” — P. 460. 

Sindhu—“...produces abundance of wheat and millet. 
It also abounds in gold and silver and native copper. It 
is suitable for the breeding of oxen, sheep, camels, mules and 
other kinds of beasts....They find here a great quantity of 
salt which is red like cinnabar, also white salt, black salt 
and rock salt. In different places, both far and near, this 
salt is used for medicine.” —P. 461. 

Miltan which was a dependency of Takka (Sialkot)— 
“There is a temple dedicated to the sun, very magnificent 
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and profusely decorated. The image of the Sun-deva is 
cast in yellow gold and ornamented with rare gems. ., The 
kings and high families of the Five Indies never fail to 
make their offerings of gems and precious stones to this 
Deva. They have founded a house of mercy (happiness) in 
which they provide food and drink and medicines for the 
poor and sick affording succour and sustenance. Men from 
all countries come here to offer up their prayers ; there are 
always some thousands doing so.”—P. 463. 

The above passages not only speak of coins, the wealth of 
the people and the production of valuable objects, but also 
of the collection of merchandise from distant places and of the 
travel of pilgrims from one part of the country to another. 
The same story is told by the early Muslim travellers. 

The Arab merchant Sulaiman, who wrote in 85! A.D., 
mentions the Balhara (i.e. the Rastrakiita emperor of the 
Deccan) and says, “He gives regular pay to his troops, as the 
practice is among the Arabs... .. The coins which pass in his 
country are the Tatariya Dirhams, each of which weighs a 
Dirham and a half of the coinage of the king. They are dated 
from the year in which the dynasty acquired the throne.’’®® 
The said Dirham is called Tahiriya or Talatawiya by 
Ma’sudi,”° while Istakhri (951 A.D.) says that the Tatariya 
coins were also current iù Sindh and were each equal to one © 
Dirham and a third.74 As we shall see below, Ibn Khurdadba 
speaks of the prevalence of the same Dirham in the Gurjara- 
Pratihara dominions. f 

About the king of Jurz (i.e. the Gurjara-Pratihāra king), 
Sulaiman says, “Exchanges are carried on in his states with 


69 Elliot and Dowson, The History of India as told by its own 
Historians, Vol I, pp. 34 Dirham and Dramma are the same name. 

70 Ibid., p. 2% 

71 Ibid, p. 35 See also Idrisi, ibid., p 78. 
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silver [and gold] in dust, and there are said to be mines [of 
these metals] in the country.”7* But we have scen that 
Sulaiman’s contemporary, the Gurjara-Pratihara king Bhoja I 
(c. 836-85 A.D.), issued the Adivaraha coins in silver and 
copper, while Ibn Khurdādba speaks of the currency of the 
Tatāriya Dirham in the Gurjara-Pratihāra kingdom. 
Sulaiman next refers to the kingdom called Ruhmi (i.e. 
the Pala empire of Eastern India) and says, “Trade is carried 
on by means of kauris, which are the current money of the 
country. They have gold and silver in the country.”"? As 
for the currency of cowries as coins in Bengal, the Tabagāt-i- 
Nasiri says in connection with the munificence of Laksmana- 
sena, “It is said by trustworthy persons that no one, great or 
small, ever suffered injustice at his hands. He used to give a 
lakh to every person that asked him for charity, as was also 
the custom of the generous Sultan, the Hatim of the time, 
Qutbuddin. In that country, the current money is kaudas 
(cowries) instead of chitals, and the smallest present he made 
was a lakh of kaudas.”’* This shows that very considerable 
sums were also paid in cowries. We have elsewhere seen 
how the inscriptions of the Palas and Senas mention the 
silver coin called Dramma, Purana, Karsapana or Carmi 
while the monetary transactions were often made in 
Kapardaka-puranas, i.e., silver coins counted in cowries.” * 
About the trade of Maltan, Abu Zaid (c. 916 A.D.) says 
how aloes called Kamruni were brought to this place from 
Kamrin (Kamarupa or Assam) some of them being so costly 





72 Ibid, p. 4. 

T3 Ibid, p. 5. See JNSI, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 71ff, on the coins 
mentioned in the P&la inscriptions. 

74 See ibid. Vol. II, pp. 307-08 

715 See JNSI, Vol. XXXVI, pp 7Iff. For large transactions in 
cowries, cf. Gait, A History of Assam, 1926, p. 278; above, p 99. 
note 13. 
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as to sell at two hundred Dinārs a man.7° He further says, 
“Formerly the Dinars of Sind, each of which is worth three 
and a fraction of the ordinary Dinārs, were brought into 
India,” "T 

Ibn Khurdādba (died 916 A.D.) speaks of the king of 
Juzr (i.e. the Gurjara-Pratihāra king) and says, “The 
Tatāriya Dirhams are in use in his dominions,” and mentions 
the interesting fact that between the Ruhmi (i.e. the Pala 
emperor) ‘and the other kings a communication is kept by 
ships’.7® He also speaks of plenty of gold in the country of 
Kamrtin which is contiguous to China and of the fact that 
Muhammad ibn QAsim found forty bahars of gold ina single 
house of Multan which was therefore called ‘the House of 
Gold.’ One bahar was equal to 333 mans and each man two 
ritls as we shall see below.7° 

The Persian work Hudid al-’Alam (982 A.D.) speaks of a 
variety of coins current in the market at the big city of 
Salabur, which was apparently in the Punjab within the 
dominions of the Gurjara-Pratihara emperors of Kanauj and 
was famous for its markets, traders and commodities. These 
coins are—(1) Barada, (2) Nakhwar, (3) Shabani, (4) Kabuhra, 


76 Elliot and Dowson, op cit, Vol I, p 11 One man was equal 
to about a seer (two pounds). See note 85 below. 

TT Loc. cit 

718 Ibid, p 13. For Ruhmi, see Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. Med 
Ind., 2nd ed., pp 141ff. The latter part of the quotation 1s also under- 
stood as ‘betweem whose possessions and those of the other kings 
is a distance of a year. See Minorsky, Afudiid al- Alam, etc., p. 237. 
Reference to ships reminds us of a statement of Firishta that, when 
Sultin mahmiid captured the great temple of Somaniitha, 4000 of 
its defenders ‘embarked in boats intending to proceed to the island 
of Serendeep (Ceylon or Sri Lanka)’. See Tarikh-i-Firishta, trans., 
Brings, Vol. I, pp 70-71. 

79 Elliot and Dowson, loc. cit One ritl being equal to one pound 
Troy, the bahar was equal to more than eight maunds as seen 
below (note 85). 
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(5) Kimawan and (6) Kūra, each of them ‘having a 
different weight, and the place is also stated to have 
produced sugar, honey, walnuts, cows, goats and camels.®° 
Although the identification of the coin-names is mostly 
uncertain, Kura seems to be no other than the cowrie. In 
any case, the prevalence of so many coins ina Punjab city 
during the tenth century is very interesting. Some of them 
appear to have derived the name from the localities where 
they were minted. 

In connection with the popularity of coins in the Punjab 
region, an anecdote related by Muhammad ‘Uf? is quite 
interesting. It is said that, when Sultan Mahmid was on 
the throne, some Indians (apparently of the Punjab region) 
brought out a Dirham of great purity and placed a suitable 
price upon it. In the course of time, the coin became 
popular with the merchants from the Muhammadan coun- 
tries, who used to purchase these Dirhams and to carry them 
to Khurasan. Then the Indians began by degrees to 
debase the standard of the said coin. Being unaware of 
this, the Muhammadan merchants, who found a profit 
upon silver and brought that metal and gold from all 
parts of the world, sold their costly material for the debas- 
ed coins of copper and brass so that the wealth of the 
Muhammadans was drawn to Hindfistan. There grievance 
became intolerable when Ma’std III was ruling so that 
he agreed to exchange the debased coinage for good money. 
and 100,000,000 (ten crore) Dirhams were issued from the 
Sultan’s treasury to’ the mint and thence distributed to the 
people as redress and compensation.*t The story shows 
how an exceptionally great number of silver coins were 
issued by the moneyers of the Punjab region in the eleventh 





80 Hudud al-‘Alam, ‘The regions of the World’, a Persian Geo- 
graphy, 372 A. H—982 A D., trans. Minorsky, p. 90. 
81 Elliot and Dowson, History of India, Vol. I, p. 188. 
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century and how some of them were carried outside the 
country by the foreign merchants, 8? 


Til 


The Arab writers also speak of the wealth of the temples 
as well as of the people and kings of India. As regards the 
temple of Miiltan, Ma’sfidi says, “The inhabitants of Sind 
and India perform pilgrimages to it from the most distant 
places: they carry money, precious stones, aloe-wood and 
all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their vows. The greatest 
part of the revenue of the king of Miltan is derived from 
the rich presents, brought to the idol, of the pure aloe-wood 
of Kumar (Kamrfin), which is of the finest quality and one 
man of which is worth 200 Dinārs.” Al Istakhri says, 
“The eyes of the idol are precious gems, and its head is 
covered with a crown of gold.”®* 

Ibn Khurdadba says, “Mfiltan is called the Fars 
(boundary) of the House of Gold, because Muhammad, son 
of Qasim, lieutenant of Al Hajjaj, found forty bahars of gold 
in one house of that city, which was henceforth called the 
House of Gold; Fars (split) has here the sense of ‘frontier’, 
A bahar is worth 333 mans, and each man two ritls.”’5 

According to Ibn Haukal, “The reason why Multan 
is designated the Boundary of the House of Gold is that 
Muhammadans, though poor at the time they conquered 


82 This is a clear evidence regarding coins which were issued in 
India not directly by the State. 

83 83bid, p. 23; cf Idrist, ibid, p. 82, etc. Hodivala regards 
Kumir as identical with Khmer (Stud. Indo-Musl. Hist, pp. 11-12). 

84 Ibid, p 28. See also Ibn Haukal, ibid., p. 36. 

85 Ibid, p. 14; cf. p 23. One ritl is equal to one pound Troy 
so that one man was about one seer and 333 mans more than eight 
maunds. Cf. Idrisi, op. cit., pp. 82-83. p 
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the place, enriched themselves by the gold which they 
found in it.®® 
Al Biladhuri speaks of the surrender of Mūltān 

after a seize by Muhammad and says, “He massacred the 
men capable of bearing arms, but the children were taken 
captive, as well as the ministers of the temple, to the number 
of six thousand. The Musulmans found there much gold in 
a chamber ten cubits long by eight broad, and there was an 
apperture above, through which the gold was poured into 
the chamber.” 87 

While speaking of the wealth of the people of the port of 
Debal in Sind, Idrisi says, “Ships laden with the productions 
of Oman and the vessels of China and India come to Debal. 
They bring stuffs and other goods from China, and the 
perfumes and aromatics of India.” °° 

According to ’Utbi, the Shahi king Jayapala, the ruler of 
Hindistan, had to surrender to Sabuk-tigin when he agreed 
to pay ‘by way of ransom 1000 packets of 1000 Dinars 
(ie., ten lakhs) sterling, and five stables full of elephants.’®* 
When Sultan Mahmid defeated the same Shahi king in 
c. 1001 A.D., amongst the booty obtained by him were the 
necklaces (mala) worn by Jayapala and his chiefs. The 
Shahi king’s necklace was valued by experts ‘at 180,000 
Dinars’ while the value of ‘the precious stones’, ‘glittering 
pearls and valuable rubies’ was 200,000 Dinars of ‘red 
gold’.°° Jayapalas’ grandson, Sukhapdla, was defeated by 
Mahmitd and was compelled to pay 400,000 Dirhams.°* 





86 Ibid., p. 36 

87 Ibid., p. 123. 

88 Ibid., p. TT. 

89 Kitab-i-Yamini, trans Reynolds, p. 37. 

90 Ray, DHNI, Vol I, p. 86; Tartkhi-Firishta, trans. Briggs, 
p 38, note, Valuing the Dinar at 9 shillings, Briggs calculated the sum 
to make £ 81,000. It is given as ‘1,000,000 Dirhams of royal stamp 
(apparently issued at Jayapala’s mint) and fifty elephants and some 
cities and forts, in the middle of his country’ by Elliot and Dowson, 
op. cit, Vol. IL p. 21. 

9) Ray, op. cit, p. 91; Reynolds, op. cit, pp. 338-39. 
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While describing Sulfan Mahmūd’s conquest of the fort 
of Bhimnagar or Nagarkot (Kangra), Al Utbi says, “The 
kings of Hind, the chiefs of that country, and rich devotees, 
used to amass their treasures and precious jewels, and send 
them time after time to be presented to the large idol that 
they might receive a reward for their good deeds and draw 
near to their God. ...The Sultan entered the fort... 
and appointed .., to take charge of the treasures of gold and 
silver and all the valuable property, while he himself took 
charge of the jewels, The treasures were laden on the backs 
of as many camels as they could procure, and the officers 
carried away the rest. The stamped coins amounted seventy 
thousand thousand (70,000,000, i.e., seven crore) royal 
Dirhams and the gold and silver ingots amounted to seven 
thousand thousand four hundred (i.e., seven crore and four 
hundred) mans in weight, besides. ... Among the booty was a 
house of white silver, like to the houses of rich men, the 
length of which was thirty yards and the breadth fifteen. 
It could be taken to pieces and put together again. And 
there was a canopy, made of the fine linen of Rim, forty 
yards long and twenty broad, supported by two golden and 
two silver poles, which had been cast in moulds.”®?? Itisa 
pity that references to such abundance of coins does not 
attract the attention of those who speak of their paucity in 
the Indian market. 

Describing Sultan Mahūd’s conquest of Mathura, Al 
"Utbi says, “In the middle of the city, there was a temple 
larger and firmer than the rest, which can neither be 
described nor painted. The Sultan thus wrote respecting it, 
‘If any should wish to construct a building equal to this, 
he would not be able to do it without expending an hundred 
thousand thousand (100,000,000, i.e. ten crore) red Dinars, 


92 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. II, pp. 34-35. 
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and it would occupy two hundred years, even though the 
most experienced and able workmen were employed.’ Among 
the idols, there were five made of red gold, each five yards 
high, fixed on the air without support. In the eyes of one 
of these idols there were two rubies of such value that, if any 
one were to sell such as are like them, he would obtain fifty 
thousand Dinars .., the entire quantity of gold yielded by 
the bodies of these idols was ninety-cight thousand three 
hundred miskals. The idols of silver numbered two hundred ; 
but they could not be weighed....”°° 

About ‘a temple, very lofty and strong, and of beautiful 
structure’ on the bank of the Brahmaputra in the _Kamarupa 
country (Assam), Minhajuddin’s Tabagat-i-Nasirt says, “In it 
there were numerous idols of gold and silver, and one very 
large golden idol which exceeded two or three thousand 
miskals in weight.”°* 

And these are only some of the numerous temples that 
flourished in different parts of India during the early medieval 
period. 





93 Ibid., pp 4445. According to the Hobson-Jobson, av. miscall, 
it was equivalent to about 73 grains so that the weight of the gold 
was more than 530 maunds. 

94 Elliot and Dowson, op. cit, p. 312 Two thousand miskals 


would be about 78 maunds and three thousand miskals about 117 
maunds. 


DYNASTIC AND REGIONAL AFFILIATIONS OF 
BUDDHISM IN ANCIENT BENGAL 


Pusra Nryoci. 
Early history up to c. 500 A.D. 


The North Eastern region of the Indian sub-continent 
was closely associated with the life and career of Buddha. 
It became, in course of time, a leading centre of Buddhism. 
H.P. Sastri remarks, ‘Buddhism had its origin in Eastern 
India, it developed in Eastern India and lingered longest in 
Eastern India’.* It was the Buddhist monks of Eastern India 
who contributed substantially to the spread of Buddhism to 
South-East Asia, Tibet, China, etc.* It produced numerous 
scholars, respected and admired in the Buddhist world. Here 
where founded many menasteries which developed as active 
centres of learning, visited by scholars not only from other 
parts of India but also from outside. Some of the great 
rulers of Eastern India, were either Buddhists themselves or 
liberal patrons of Buddhism whose financial assistance and 
support accelerated its progress in their respective dominions. 

This development of Buddhism in Eastern India was due 
to the fact that it was, to a considerable extent, outside 
the zone traditionally associated with Vedic culture (i.e. 
Madhyadesa). The Eastern frontier of Madhyadega, accor- 
ding to the Vinaya-Pitaka, stood at Kajangala (modern 


1 H. P Sastri—Discovery of Living Buddhism in Bengal, 1 ff. 

2 Ibid. ‘The bhiksu of Eastern India’ says H. P. Sastri, carried 
the religion of Sakya Sitha to Ceylon, to China, to Eastern Archipe- 
lago, to Further India, to Tibet and even to Mongolia. .... 
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Kankjol) near Rājmahal. According to later Buddhist 
literature the eastern limit of Madhyadega extended farther. 
Thus in the Buddhist Sanskrit Divyavadana® the Eastern 
limit of India is stated to be the city of Pundravardhana 
(Pundravardhanath nama nagaram) to the East of which lay the 
mountain of Pundakaksa. Infact, to the Buddhist, Pundra- 
vardhana remained the standard eastern boundary of 
Madhyadega. The eastern region lying outside the realm 
of Brahmanism attracted Buddha and his followers from the 
very beginning of their history and ultimately it became a 
prominent centre of Buddhism. Buddhist traditions record 
that Bengal was visited by Buddha himself. In the story of 
Sumagadha, daughter of Anathapindaka, it is said that at the 
request of this pious lady Buddha visited Pundravardhana 
and preached his religion there. The story of Sumagadha 
may suggest why among other reasons, this region drew the 
attention of the carly Buddhist missionaries. This is corro- 
borated in the account left by Hiuen-tsang, who refers to the 
tradition regarding Buddha’s personal visit to places in 
Bengal, his stay in Pundravardhana for three months, and 
for seven days each in Samatata and Karnasuvarna.® It is 
difficult to determine the historical value of such legends, on 
which reliance was placed by the Chinese pilgrim, centuries 
after Buddha’s death. In the Samyutta Nikaya°it is men- 
tioned that Buddha once lived in Setaka which had been 
identified by some with a town situated in the land of 
Sumbhas in West Bengal.” In the Anguttara Nikaya® mention 


3 Div. 1-2; JRAS, 1904, 83 ff. 

4 Bodhi-Sattvidina-Kalpalaté, Bengali translation by S. C. Das, 
768-769 ; Nepalese Buddhist Literature, R. L. Mitra, 1882, 237; 
Analysis of Sher-Chin, Alexander Csoma Korosi, 482; Avadana- 
Kalpalata of Ksemendra, 94. ` 

5 Si-yu-ki, I, 194-95, 199-204. 

6 V. 89, 168-170; Malalasekara, Dictionary of P&li Proper Names, 
IL, 1252 

7 SHAIB, 37 ff. 

8 i. XIV. 3. 
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is made of a Buddhist teacher named Upasena who is des- 
cribed as ‘Vanganaputta’, perhaps an inhabitant of Vaiga. 

The 6th century B. C. heralded a new era in Indian 
history. This period is significant for its religio-political 
developments. On the one hand, it witnessed the emergence 
of two great religious leaders and teachers, viz. Buddha and 
Mahavira and on the other, it marks the beginning of a 
historical period during which Magadha came into promine- 
nce. Two kings of Magadha, Bimbisdra and his son 
Ajatasatru were contemporaries of Buddha and Mahavira. 
These two kings laid the foundation of the greatness of 
Magadha. The Anguttara Nikaya gives an insight into the 
political condition of Northern India during this period, 
which was divided into sixteen great states, the most promi- 
nent of which were Magadha, Koégala, Avanti and Vatsa. 
Subsequently, Magadha rose as the greatest power wielding 
supremacy over an expanding empire which attained its 
furthest limits during the reigns of Candragupta Maurya and 
Ašoka. ' 

Asoka, the ruler of a far-flung empire with its capital at 
Pataliputra, was a convert to Buddhism. After the Kalinga 
war he sent missionaries of dhahma to places outside his 
empire and also to foreign countries like Ceylon, Syria, Egypt, 
etc.° In one of his Edicts he prescribes the study of certain 
Buddhist texts inculcating some cardinal moral virtues.1° He 
professes his faith in Buddha’s dhahma and sangha. He also 
devoted his attention to the organisation of the safigha. He 





9 On Asoka’s Dhamma, titles and policy—see B. C. Sen—How 
does Asoka introduce himself in his Different Edicts—An explanation— 
Abhedananda Academy Annual, Vol V, 1965, 11-17; Chronology in 
the Minor Rock Edicts—A. Restudy—Our Heritage, Vol. XII, Part, I, 
(Jan-June 1964), 1-16; PIAC, Delhi, 1948, 77-84; Bhiratavarsa, 1355, 
B.S. 106-11. 

10 Bhabra Edict, CII, L 
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_ is said to have built 84,000 stupas and countless monasteries 
in different parts of his kingdom. 


Though Agoka was friendly to other faiths he could not 
tolerate any disrespect shown to the Buddhist religion. From 
the Divyavadana we learn thatthe Ajivikas of Pundravardhana 
incurred his wrath and on this ground of their in tolerance 
they were punished for their offence (Pundravardhane sarve- 
ajivikah praghatayitavyah).*4 

Asoka was the first ruler to have a place in the tradition 
concerning the history of Buddhism in Bengal which seems to 

. have been an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. It was 
under the rulers of Magadha’as early as the time of Agrammes 
i.e. the last Nanda king’.!? We learn from the Classical writers 
that the country of the Gangaridae formed a part of the domi- 
nions of the king of Prasii (i.e. Magadha). Pliny suggests that 
the ‘Palibothra (ie. the rulers of Pataliputra), dominated the 
whole tract along the Ganges.”!® Hiuen-tsang saw several 
stiipas in different parts of Bengal: one in Pundravardhana, 
another near the capital of Tamralipti, a third in Samatata 
and some others in Karnasuvarna, etc. Hiuen-tsang belived 
that they had been built by king Asoka.* In an inscription of 
the Maurya period found at Mahasthan mention is made of 
Pundranagara and also of the Chhavaggiyas who, according to 

~ some scholars, belonged to a Buddhist sect. According to 
B. M. Barua this Buddhist sect had a centre in Pundranagara 
as carly as the Maurya period. Buddhists from North Bengal 
visited the sacred relics at Saiichi, made gifts there and were 
influenced by such contacts. It may also be noted that 





Il Div. 427. 

12 McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, 221, 281. 
13 PHAI, 275. 

14. Watters, H, 184, 187, 190, 191. 
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South-East Bengal (i.e. Vanga) appears to have become an 
important centre of Buddhism from the evidence of a 
Nagarajunikonda inscription assigned to the 2nd or 3rd 
century A.D. The Aahavamhsa curiously omits Bengal from 
the list of centres of Theravada Buddhism in India. But the 
evidence discussed above suggests that Buddha’s religion 
began to grow and expand in Bengal from its very early times, 
in facts from its inception, if tradition is to believed. 


But materials for a connected history of the condition 
and progress of Buddhism in Bengal is sadly wanting, for a 
considerable period. The picture becomes somewhat clearer ` 
in the Gupta age. In spite of sectarian differences, 
some of the Gupta emperors were patrons of Buddhism 
and gifts were made to Buddhist monasteries during their 
rule. Also some of them took active part in building the 
famous Nalanda monastery. This pro-Buddhist attitude of 
the Gupta kings naturally helped the cause of the spread of 
this religion which must have already become a potent force 
in the life ofthe people. In this context, it may be noted, 
that inscriptional records show that the founder of the 
Gupta dynasty was Gupta, to be identified with Sri-Gupta 
referred to by the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing*® as the founder 
of the Buddhist temple for the Chinese priests, who granted 
twenty-four villages as an endowment for its maintenance: ” 
This temple, known as ‘the Temple of China’ was situated 
close to a sanctuary called Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no which was 
about forty yojanas to the east of Nalanda, following the 
course of the Ganges.’® Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no is restored as 
Mrigasikhavana by chavannes. The Cambridge MS.(Add. 1643) 





15. J. Allan, Catalogue of the coins of the Gupta Dynasties, London 
1914. 

16. Chavannes, Religieux Emınents (I-tsing), 82-83; Beal-Life, 
XXXVL 
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dated 1015 A. D. contains an illustration ofa stupa with a 

‘label ‘Mrigasthapana-Stiipa of Varendra’. Foucher holds that 
Mrigasthapana is equivalent to I-tsing’s Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no. 
This undoubtedly proves the location of the temple of China 
near the Mrigasthapana-stipa of Varendra in North Bengal.!” 
It may also be added that Buddhist activities had assumed 
such an importance in North Bengal (late 2nd century A. D.) 
that pilgrims from distant China came to join their Indian 
co-religionists in Varendra. The policy of the founder of 
the dynasty will appear to have been in favour of Buddhism. 
The question of the identiflcation apart, the reference by 

'.J-tsing has its intrinsic importance in showing that Buddhism 
had already become a firmly established faith in Varendra, 
sufficient to attract foreign pilgrims who required facilities for 
their maintenance and accommodation, to whom was extended 
effective royal encouragement and patronage. 

Fa-hien visited Bengal in the beginning of the 5th century 
A.D. and remained in the kingdom! of Candragupta II for six 
years (A.D. 405-411). Here he was engaged in studying 
Buddhism and collecting Buddhist books and legends. He 
stayed in Pataliputra for three years, where he studied 
Sanskrit. The pilgrim visited several cities in Eastern India, 
In Bengal he visited only Tamralipti (=Tamluk in the 

-- Midnapore district of West Bengal). He stayed here for two 
years, copied the Buddhist Tripitika scriptures. Here in 
Tamralipti Fa-hien saw twenty-two monasteries, +° 

It may be relevant here to note the progress of Buddhism in 

the adjacent territory of Bihar, as referred to by Hiuen-tsang. 


17. Cf, HAB, 37, HB, 69; Basak, 56; D. C. Ganguly located it 
in Murshidabad, IHQ, XIV, 532-35; S. Chottopadhyaya, EHNI, 166-168. 
A Chinese source states that Samudragupta permitted king Megha- 
varman of Ceylon to build monasteries for his countries pilgrims at 
Bodh-Gaya (JA, 1900, 316 ff, 1A, 1902, 1%). 

18 Legge, 100. 
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Nalanda, according to Tāranātha, was already a centre of 
Buddhism as early as the 2nd century A.D. where Nagara- 
juna is said to have been educated. It rose to prominence 
under the Guptas as mentioned by Hiuen-tsang. He states: 
‘Sakraditya...... built a monastery. This king’s son and 
successor Budha-gupta, continuing his father’s good work, to 
the south of this monastery built another one; to the east 
of this king Tathagata-gupta built a third monastery ; and 
to the north-east of this king Baladitya added a fourth. At 
the formal opening of this last monastery Brethren from all 
quarters were present by invitation of the king............ to the 
west of this monastery Baladitya’s son Vajra built another ; ` 
and to the north of this a king of Mid-India afterwards 
erected a large monastery. Then round all these was built a 
lofty enclosing wall with one gate............ 719 From the 
account of Hiuen-tsang it appears that the monastery at 
Nalanda, built by Sakraditya, was afterwards added by 
several kings of the Gupta dynasty who built monasteries of- 
their own on different sides of the original structure. Hiuen- 
tsang gives the names of Sakraditya, Budhagupta, Tathagata- 
gupta, Baladitya and Vajra. Thus we find five monasteries 
were built by the Gupta kings. A sixth monastery was also 
built by an unknown king of Mid-India. 

The architectural remains at Nalanda disclose several._ 
strata indicating that its history extended over a long period 
including that of the Palas, in the course of which it passed 
through successive stages of occupation and development, 
exercising its inevitable influence in moulding the religious 
life of the people of the neighbouring territory of Bengal. 
‘Although Fa-Hien makes no refererce to the great monastery 
of Nalanda,®° two centuries later, Hiuen-tsang gives an im- 





19 Watters, Il, 164-65; Si-yu-ki, IL 167-1790. 
20. Cf, village of Nalo. 
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pressive account of the magnificence of the Nalanda University, 

“which seems to have attained its position as a premier 
Buddhist institution in the 7th century A.D. I-tsing studied 
at Nalanda for at least ten years. 

The Gupta kings not only built monasteries but also made 
provisions for their maintenance and upkeep as revealed from 
the Jagadishpur copper plate of the Gupta year 128 (=A.D. 
447-48)*4and the Gunaigarh grant of Vainyagupta discussed 
in the next section. The former is a sale-deed and not an 
ordinary royal grant of land tothe Brahmanas. The donors 
represented by Ksemaka, Bhoyila and Mahidasa purchased a 

~kulyavapa of land and made a gift of it in favour of (1) the 
vibara, built for the ‘worshipful Arhats’......2) the othartka 
built for the worship of the Arhats at Gulmagandhika, and 
(3) the temple built for the Sun-God, Sahasrarasmi. The 
purpose of this gift was for the maintenance of religious rites 
and also for the performance of worship with perfumary, etc. 
Provision was also made for the repair of the temples.?? 

The Gupta rulers styled themselves as pfarama-bhagavata. 
One of the Guptas viz, prince Baladitya is said to have been 
brought up in his youth under the guidance of the famous 
Buddhist scholar, Vasubandhu who was his teacher.** All 
the available inscriptions of the Guptas up to c. 500 A.D. are 
concerned with gifts in favour of Brahmins.* What they did 

“in favour of Buddhism in Bihar must have promoted its cause 
in Bengal also, in parts of which, there was a significant 
attempt to spread Brahmanism with the consent and approval 
of the State. 





21 JVRM, VoL I,'No. 1, 23-37; EDEP, 8-14. 

22. There a difference of opinion among scholars regarding the 
interpretation of the term ‘Arhat in the above inscription, cf, JVRM, 
I, 26; EDEP, 11. 

23 Frauwallner—On the data of Vasubandhu. 

‘24. P. Niyogi, Brahmanic Settlements in the different subdivisions 
of ancient Bengal. 
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Beforh this section is concluded it may be added that an 
inscription from Jayarampur (Balasore district, Orissa) dated ` 
in the first year of the reign of Gopacandra (6th century 
A.D.) records the gieft of a village named Svetabalika 
(situated in Dandabhukti in the Midnapore district) for the 
construction ofa vihara at Bodhipadraka-agrahara where 
the Avaiokitesvara had been installed. The gift was made 
to the bhiksu sangha of the Mahayana School.?® 


Section II: South-East Bengal during c. 500-750 A.D. 


For the period and region indicated above, valuable in- 
formation about Buddhism is derived from literary and 
epigraphic sources. Special importance is to be attached to 
the information embodied in Hiuen-tsang’s itinerary since it 
is based by and large on his personal observations and tours 
in the territory. Before it is attempted, to give a detailed 
review of conditions obtaining in South-East Bengal, it may 
be useful to look at the picture of some of the other parts of 
Bengal, that may be drawn from Chinese evidence. At 
Kajughira or Kajafigala (Kankjol) near Rajmahal he noticed 
six or seven monasteries occupied by over 300 monks,* 
Pundravardhana had twenty safgharamas with some 3,000 
monks belonging to the Hinayina or Mahayana Schools.? 
About 20 li or so to the west of the capital was situated the 
famous Po-chi-p’o monastery, a lofty and spacious structure ~ 
with its courts ‘roomy and light’ where 700 priests reside.’ 
Most of them coming from different parts of India, belonged 
to the Mahayana School. Near the Po-chi-p’o monastery 
was a stūpa said to have been built by Asokardja. At this 


25. OHRI, RI, 1962, 206-44; SI, 530-31; IAR, 1A6465, ASI-AR 
on Epigraphy for 1964-65, 23. 

1 Si-yn-ki, TI, 193; cf, She-kia-fang-chi, 103 

2 Ibid, II, 194-95. 

3 Ibid, IO, 195; SHAIK, 131. 
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_ place Tathagata is said to have preached the law for three 


months. 


By the side of this was a place of great sanctity 


hallowed by the memory of four previous Buddhas. ‘Not 
far from this was also a vihara in which was preserved 
a statute of Avalokitešvara (Kwan-tsz-tsai) Bodhisattva. 
The people had strong faith in this god. ‘Nothing is hid 
‘from its divine discernment ; its spiritual perception is most 
accurate ; men far and near consult (this being) with fasting 
and prayers.‘ ` 
Hiuen-tsang also visited a country called Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la 
This name can be easily converted into the Sanskrit 
~ Karna-suvarna known to Indian epigraphy.* Here Hiuen- 
tsang saw more than ten monasteries and about 2,000 monks 
all following the Sammatiya School. There were also three 
other Buddhist monasteries. In these monasteries ‘thickened’ 
milk products were not taken as food, as directed by Deva- 
datta, the cousin of Buddha.® Hiuen-tsang furthcr informs 
us that near the capital of this country stood the Lo-to-wei- 
chi monastery, a magnificient and famous establishment, the 
resort of many illustrious Brethen. According to tradition 
recorded by the pilgrim, the monastery had been erected by a 
king to honour a Buddhist sramana from South India.” In 
the neighbourhood there were many stūpas supposed to have 


-na, 


_ been built by king Asoka. 


Here also Buddha preached the 


law for seven days; there is another vihara near by ‘here 
there are traces where the four past Buddhas sat down and 
walked.’® 

Hiuen-tsang also vistted Tamralipti and Samatata. In 
Tamralipta (modern Tamluk in West Bengal) Hiuen-tsang 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


€ 9 


Ibid. 
SHAIB, 64. 
Si-yu-ki, I, 201. 


Ibid, I, 202-204. 


Ibid, TI, 204. 
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noticed ten monasteries with a congregation of thousand 
monks ; close to the city was a stūpa, about two hundred 
fect high, which was supposed to have been built by king 
Asoka ; by the side of it, there were footprints of four past 
Buddhas.” Two centuries earlier Fa-hien also visited 
Tamralipti where he saw twenty-two monasteries.1° Tamra- 
lipti was also visited by T'a-ch’eng-teng (Mahayanapradipa), 
a pupil of Hiuen-tsang. He stayed in Tamralipti for twelve 
years and acquired deep knowledge of Sanskrit. Another 
Chinese pilgrim named Tao-lin also visited Tamralipti and 
stayed here for three years, learnt Sanskrit and became 
acquainted with the Sarvastivada School. In the 7th century 
A.D. I-tsing visited Tamralipti where he saw five or six 
monasteries ;*! he further refers to a big monastery named 
the Bha-ra-ha monastery. He gives a detailed account of 
this monastery—its organisation and administration. It thus 
appears that from the beginning of the 5th century A.D., till 
the third quarter of thc 7th century A.D. there was a steady 
decrease of monasteries in Tamralipti.1* This may have 
been due to a general decline in the position of the Buddhists 
in this part of Bengal and lack of effort to maintain and 
preserve the old monasteries. But itis not improbable that 
the decline had not actually been so marked. Hiuen-tsang 


and I-tsing may not have possibly visited the whole of h 


Tāmralipti ; then again, the smaller monasteries may have 
escaped their notice. Fa-hien who stayed at Tamralipti for 
about two years was certainly in a better position to collect 
information about the condition of Buddhism in thearea. His 
account would have been more reliable and useful in this 


9 Ibid, HO, 200-201 

10 Legge, 100.7 

11 Takakusu, xxxiv. 

12 In Fa-hien’s time there were twenty-two monasteries; in 
Hiuen-tsang’s time ten and I-tsing saw only five or six. 
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respect had he given the names of the twenty-two monasteries 
with their locations and other details about them. It may be 
presumed that the smaller monasteries ceased to be attractive 
enough to to be reckoned separately as big monasteries grew 
up.?22_ Meanwhile Buddhism had increased its influence in 
Samatata. The increase of the influence of Buddhism within 
fifty years from the time of Hiuen-tsang to I-tsing was perhaps 
largely due to the royal patronage received from the rulers 
of South-East Bengal (Vaiga-Samatata) before the rise of the 
Palas.!8 

The inscriptions of the period recovered in this area, 
~ records gifts of land in favour of Buddhist institution. Similar 
evidence in regard to other parts of Bengal is wanting. 
The latter usually benefit Brahmanism or Brahmana scholars. 
A special feature of the inscribed land grants of the Candras 
and the Palas is that, although Buddha is invoked in them 
and the Buddhist dharma-cakra symbol used as evidence of their 
personal faith in Buddhism, the donations recorded in them 
were made in favour of Brahmanas or their religion. It may 
be noted, however, that most of the Buddhist institutions of ~ 
the Palas and the Candras were supported with various 
grants and donations although not actually recorded in 


inscriptions. 


12a In this context reference may be made to the Jayarampur 
copper plate inscription of the time of Gopacandra (6th century A.D.). 
The plate was discovered from Jayarampur in Balasore district, Orissa. 
It records the gift of the village Svetabaliki, (situated in Dandabhukti, 
in the Midnapore district) to the Aryavalokiteévara This deity was 
installed and worshipped by the 4rya-Sangha (i.e. the Buddhist monastic 
establishment). It seems that there was no restriction regarding 
admission of students pursuing Vedic Astras in this Vihira (OHRI, 
XI, 1962, 206-234; SI, 530-31). I am indebted to Dr. B. C. Sen for 


this information. 
13 Hiuen-tsang’s account of Samatata to be dealt with later in the 


‘Section’. 4 
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Among the early kings of East Bengal the first to have made 
donations in favour of Buddhist and Buddhist institutions 
is Vainyagupta, a ruler of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, whose 
Gunaighar grant (discovered at Gunighar, Tippera district), 
dated in the Gupta year 188 (508 A.D.)!*records the gift of 
some land to a congregation of Buddhist monks (sākyabhiksu) 
residing in a monastery built by Maharaja Rudradatta at 


whose request the grant was made. It consisted of 11 pajakas 
of khila land in five plots, in the village Kantedadaka in 
Uttara-Mandala, as follows :— (1) 7 patakas and 9 dronavapas ; 
(2) 8 dronavapas ; (3) 3 dronavapas; (4) 30 dronavapas ; and 
(5) 14 patakas. The gift was made to meet the cost af mainten- - 
ance of the worship of the Buddha in the Asrama-vihara of 
Avalokitegara its future repair, also expenses for the purchase 
of perfumes, flowers, lamps, incense, etc.; as well as to provide 
food, clothing, medicines and other necessaries for the resi- 
dent monks. That Buddhism was quite active in the locality 
is showa by the reference in this inscription to another 
monastery, called Raja-vihara. Acdrya Jitasena, who was the 
head of the vihara (vatha@rika), had his residence close to the 
monastery. 

The financial position of the monastery was thus sought 
to be made secure and stable through a proper utilisation of 
the resources provided by the gift aiming, in fact, atthe . 
creation of a self-sufficient economy forthe establishment 
concerned. Itis probable that the monastery was assured 
of a regular supply of food and similar requirements out of 
the products of its estate. For other articles, perhaps part 
of the estate was distributed on suitable terms and conditions 
to artisans and manufacturers to meet the requirements of 
the monastic establishments mentioned in the inscription. 


14 THQ, VI, 45-60; for an unpublished plate of Vainyagupta see, 
B. M. Morrison, Lalmai, chapter TIL 
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Local labour and skill were available in and near Gunaighar 
as indicated by thc presence of carpenters and physicians 
referred to in the inscription. Wherever such grants were 
made in the area, with similar conditions attached to them 
it was the resident Buddhist communities who had to look 
after the necessary economic arrangements for their 
maintenance, 

Hiuen-tsang while on a visit to Samatata noticed thirty 
Buddhist monasteries with 2,000 Brethren of the Sthavira 
School as well as a stupa, thr construction of which was 
traditionally attributed to Asokaraja. Not far from it wasa 
Sangharama with an image of Buddha init.15 Hiuen-tsang 
further tells us that a line of Brahmana kings ruled in 
Samatata in the first half of the 7th century A.D., and that 
Stlabhadra, the abbot of the Nalanda monastery belonged to 
this dynasty. He is said to have built a monastery about 
20 li south-west of the Gunamati monastery.!° The Brahmana 
family, to which Silabhadra belonged, may have later adopted 
Buddhism.!7 Only casual references have been found in 


15 Watters, II, 187; She-kia-fang-chi, 105 

16 Ibid, 109. 

17 A ‘Bhadra’ line of kings is probably indicated by some sources 
although there is no strong case in favour of this supposition, The 
Arya-Mafijusri-miilakalpa gives the names of three predecessors of 
Gopila The second king of the line is called ‘Svadidya’ (v. 868) 
whose Tibetan equvalent is ‘Rajabhadra’. He was a Sidra by caste 
(v. 869) and a Naga Rāja (v. 873) He is said to have ruled for 
17 years His two mmmediate successors ruled for ten and three days 
respectively. Next WGop&la came, the founder of the Pala dynasty. In 
this account Gopala 1s represented as a descendant of the Bhadras 
(SHAIB, 292, n 1; K. P. Jayaswal, Imperial History, pp. 42, 60, 71.). 

The Khalimpur inscription of Dharmap&la says that GopS&la’s wife 
was Deddadevi, described as ‘Sarvaniva §ivasya Guhyakapate Bhadreva 
bhadratmaja (EI, IV, 251, v. 5; GLM, 12). Kielhorn took her to be 
the daughter of a king of the name of a ‘Bhadra’ (EI, IV, M5 ff; 
SHAIB, 311). A. K. Maitra (GLM, 20 n), however, holds a different 
view. Here Gop&la is represented as a son-in-law of the Bhadras, 
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different sources to names ending in ‘Bhadra’ but nowhere 
are they shown as related to Silabhadra. We may only 
presume that there may have existed a line of Bhadra kings 
who were at first feudatories, later Silabhadra may have 
been successful in carving out a kingdom for himself. At 
first they were followers of Brahmanical religion but subse- 
quently Silabhadra may have adopted Buddhism. R. C. 
Majumdar holds that ‘This Brahmanical royal dynasty seems 
to have been overthrown by a line of Buddhist kings whose 
names contained the word ‘Khadga’ as an essential element, 18 


The Buddhist Khadga rulers have left two copper plates 
found at Asrafpur, 30 miles north-east of Dacca, besides 
an inscription engraved on an image of Sarvvani at Deulbadi, 
14 miles south of Comilla.1®° The Asrafpur plates Wete 
issued from the victorious headquarters at Karmānta ‘identi- 
fied by some with the modern village of Badkamta, 12 miles 
west of the town of Comilla.#° I-tsing in his Memoirs refers 
to Seng-chi who came to India by the southern sea-route and 


Another writer suggests that Gop4la also figures in the Nidhanpur 
grant of Bhaskaravarman ag 2 samanta who married the daughter of 
one Jyesthabhadra (THQ, VII, 752-53). ‘This view ıs open io criti- 
cism (cf, THQ, V, 479 f£; VOIL 367-70; SHAIB, 311 011). 


The inscription of Jayanăga refers to a vassal-chief named Nariyana- - 
Bhadra (EI, XVINI, 60 f); XIX, 286) Some scholars attempt to 
identify the Bhadras with the Khadga kings of Bengal (IC, Il, 795-97 ; 
EI, XVH, 357). P. L. Paul is of the opinion that the Bhadras ruled 
in East Bengal. R. C. Majumdar remarks: “The name-ending ‘Bhadra’ 
has led some scholars to connect him with Silabhadra and to postulate 
the existence of a ‘Bhadra’ dynasty ruling in Bengal (HB, 86; HAB, 
78). The fate of the Bhadra dynasty is not known. 

18 HB, 86, HAB, 78. Some scholars are of the opinion that the 


Khadgas of Vaùga conquered Samatata from the Rtas in the later ` 
half of the 7th century AD. ; cf. JATH, V, Parts 1-2, 1971-2, 173 n 4. 


19 MASB, I, 85 ff; EI, XVIL, 357-58. 
20 SHAIB, 86. 
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reached Samatata where he found Rajabhata ruling over 
Samatata ; he was a Buddhist upasaka who used to make 
everyday a hundred thousand statues of the Buddha with 
earth, and read hundred thousand Slokas of the Mahapra- 
jnaparamita-sttra. He also used to take out processions in 
honour of the Buddha, with an image of Avalokitesvara at 
the front, ‘and make pious gifts. In his time, there were 
4,000 monks and nuns in the capital. ‘The Buddhist prince 
Rajarajabhatta, the son of Devakhadga of Eastern Bengal, 
may be held identical with this Rajabhata, who was ruling 
in Samatata sometime before A.D. 671.1 The copper plates 
_ referred to above give the genealogy of the Khadgas 
mentioning Khadgodyama, Jatakhadga, Devakhadga and 
Rajaraja or Rajarajabhatta. From one of the Asrafpur 
plates we learn that king Devakhadga granted a piece of land 
measuring 9 patakas and 10 dronas to Acarya Sanghamitra, 
Head of several Buddhist monastic establishments. Another 
Asrafpur plate records a gift by prince Rajaraja comprising 
6 patakas and 10 dronas of land in favour of the monastery of 
Sanghamitra. Both the charters begin with verse in praise 
of Buddha or the Buddhist religion. Both the plates were 
written by the same clerk, Piradasa, a devout Buddhist. The 
messenger is also a Buddhist. The mound in which the 
plates were found marked the site of the monastery in whose 
favour the grant was made. There is sufficient evidence to 
show that all the kings of the Khadga dynasty were Buddhist. 
The history of the Khadgas after Rajarajabhatta is not 
known.?? There is no agreement among scholars regarding 
the date of the line of the Khadga kings. They may be 





21 SHAIB, 280. 

22 Reference may be made to three more plates of the dynasty 
which have not yet been edited. These are: 

(ll & 2) Mainamati plates of Devakhadga: the plates were 
recovered from Cell 75, period II, éAlvan Vihadra in 1965. One of 
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placed in the latter part of the 7th century A-D. on the basis 
of palaeographic evidence and I-tsing’s account.?®? According 
to tradition recorded by Taranatha, Vanga was ruled by a 
line of Candra kings.24 This has led R. C. Majumdar to 
conclude that ‘it is not improbable that Govicandra supplanted 
the Khadgas’.?5 

Another Buddhist dynasty connected with the same 
region was that of the Rata kings as known from a copper 
plate discovered at Kailan near Comilla.*® The charter was 
issued in the 8th regnal year of Sridharanarata, called 
Samatateévara ie. lord of Samatata. It is recorded, that the 
Mahasandhivigrahika Jayanatha approached the king for a 
‘grant of 44} patakas of land which he desired to dedicate 
to the Bhagavat Tathagataratna (Buddha) or the Ratna-traya 
for the worship of the Buddha, the reading and writing of 
Buddhist religious texts and for provisions for food, clothing 
and other necessaries for the Arya-sangha (Buddhist monks). 
The land donated was situated in Rafkupottaka in the 





them measures 10 x8 and the other 74x6 In both cases, the seals 
are excluded. In the former, line 7, there is a reference to RAjaputra 
Balabhata. 

3 Plate of R&japutra Balabhata: from cell No. S1, Period I, 
sālvan Vibfra, 1954 This is the largest of the Mamamati plates, 
measuring 14 x 16 

Three gold coms belonging to Balabhata are also reported to have 
discovered from the same site, The name of Rajaputra Balabhata was 
hitherto unknown. 

As these plates have not yet been edited and published their 
contents are not clearly known. The problem regarding Balabhata 
requires further research for its solution. 

23 SHAIB, 255, 279-80; JASB (NS), XIX, 376 f; X 84 ff; 
HB, 87; Dam, A. H., Indian Palaeography, 134; Basak, R. G. 
HNEI, 202. 

24 SHAIB, 254. 

25 HB, 81. According to one scholar the Devas ousted the 
Khadgas, JAIH, V, 1971-72, 174 n 11. 

26 THQ, XXII, 221 ff. 
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Nidhanikhadobba subdivision of the Guptinatana district, 
within the jurisdiction of the Kumaramatya of Devaparvata, 
the Rata capital, encircled by the river Ksiroda which is the 
modern Khira or Khirnai. 

The same region, more or less marked by Buddhist 
influences, is noted in a copper plate grant issued from 
Devaparvata on the southern end of the Mainamati hills by 
king Bhavadeva, son of Anandadeva.27 ‘The seal used in 
the charter resembles the Pala and Candra seals. Probably 
the pattern became popular after its use by the Deva kings. 
The upper part of the seal contains, the emblem of the 
` sacred wheel (dharma-cakra) with eight spokes, flanked by two 
deer. Below the wheel is the legend which reads: Sri- 
Abhinava-(mrganka).** King Bhavadeva is described in this 
charter as a paramasaugata. It is recorded in the grant that 
Vibhitidasa approached Mahasamanta Nandadhara witha 
request to submit his prayer to the king. King Bhavadeva 
subsequently made a grant of 73 pajakas of land in favour of 
the Raina-traya of the Vendamati-viharika i.e. the local 
Buddhist monastery of Vendamati, It may be the name of 
the place or the monastery, The 7} patakas of land with 
udranga granted lay in four different plots in the Perandtana- 
visaya. as follows: (1) 2} patakas in Vahaka-khanda in 
Vendamati ; (2) 1 pataka in Ekkarakotta ; (8) 2 patakas in 
Maijikkakoraka’ and (4) 2 pajakas in Koddavara. 

Two more grants of this dynasty have been discovered 
from the Salvan Vihara in the Lalmai-Mainamati ridge 
near Comilla. One was issued by Anandadeva, son of 





27 JAS(L), XVI, No. 2, 83-94. 

28 The legend below the dharma-cakra seal in one of the 
Mainamati plates has been read as §ri Bhangala Mrginkasya, 
(Mainamati, 1963, 19). The legend §ri-Abhineva-mrganka’ referred 
to above is taken as the biruda of king Bhavadeva, who issued the 
charter. 
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Viradeva, and another bore the endorsement of Bhavadeva, 
son of Anandadeva.** Not long after the reign of Bhavadeva, | 
the dynasty came to an end, and the Samatata country 
passed to the Palas.®° 

From the evidence produced above it will appear that 
South-East Bengal was once a prominent centre of Buddhism. 
The available land grants were in most cases made in favour 
of Buddhist monasteries, which tended to strengthen the 
economic foundation of such organisations. Monasteries 
thus assumed the status of land owners, possessing valuable 
property in land, pasturage and livestock, constituting a new 
power from the economic and administrative points of view. 
These monasteries to which gifts are known to have been 
made were small indeed. But like North Bengal, this part 
of Bengal also had big monasteries, remains of which were 
excavated at the Mainamati-Lalmai range. 


Section III : Under the Palas 


The Pala kings who ruled for nearly four hundred years 
in Bengal and Bihar were great patrons of Buddhism. 
Their rise to power heralded a new era in the history of 
Buddhism in Bengal. Although the Pala rulers were 





29 Reference may be made to the four unedited inscriptions of 
this dynasty, recovered from älvan vibāra as noted by M. Harunar 

Rashid in ‘The Early History of South-East Bengal in the lght of 
recent Archaeological Material’—Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Cambridge, 1968 which I was permitted to go through dumng my 
recent visit to England last year. Prior to this, F. A. Khan in his 
paper on Mainamati, 1963 referred to two of these inscs. B. M. 
Morrison in his book entitled ‘Lalmai’ (1774), gives an account of 
the four charters. A. M. Chowdhury has made use of only three. 
A. H. Dani mentions a plate of Bhavadeva in his Indian Palaeography. 
A fifth plate of this dynasty is published in the TASB and preserved 
in the Asiatic Society, Bengal. 

30 JAHH, V, Parts 1-2, 1971-72, 176. 
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Buddhists, their policy towards other religions was liberal. 
They gave a new impetus and a new lease of life to the 
Buddhist religion. There is no evidence to show that 
Buddhism was imposed on the people through any pressure 
exercised by the ruling families, though Buddhist themselves. 
Later it was already a popular cause ; it could not succeed 
as it did, merely under royal patronage. 

Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty, who consolidated 
the new kingdom was a patron of Buddhist religion. He 
seems to have been a convert to Buddhism. However, the 
Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala compares him with 
Lokanatha DaSabala (Buddha).? In the Khalimpur record 
of Dharmapala he is given the epithet paramasaugata. 
According to, Taranatha he propitiated the Goddess Cunda 
and also worshipped Arya Khasarpana. Tradition describes 
him as an enthusiatic supporter and saviour of Buddhism, 
the founder of the monastery at Nalanda who erected 
‘several monasteries in his dominion and maintained them 
from royal resources, and offered lavish gifts to the 
Buddhist clergy’. The Odantapuri monastery was built 
by an upasaka during his reign. This monastery was 
constructed at a very heavy cost. Skilled workmen were 
engaged to build this monastery which had an impressive 
height with well-planned walls and chambers having an 
attractive appearance in its interior and exterior. The 
great philosopher Santaraksita and many other Buddhist 
teachers flourished during the reign of Gopala. A Tantric 
scholar and teacher; Virupa, the younger, was deputed to 
have consecrated Amrtakumbha temple during his reign. 

Dharmapala, the son and successor of Gopala, 
was a great patron of Buddhism. He constructed the 





1! ELXVII, 304. 
2 Ibid, IV, 243 fff. 
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Vikramagila monastery. Taranatha says that Dharmapala 
was the founder of fifty more religious ‘institutions. 
Some are inclined to give credit to Dharmapala for the 
construction of the Odantapuri and Somapura monas- 
teries. The Paharpur seals of Dharmapala* contain 
the dharma-cakra symbol issued by the community of monks 
belonging to the vihara at Somapura (maha-vtharya-arya- 
bhiksu-saighasya), associated withDharmapale’s name. His 
copper plates contained the Buddhist dharma cakra seals ; 
moreover, the records open with an invocation of Buddha. 
In some of his records he is called a paramasaugata. 

It is probable that Dharmapala’s family deity was the 
Buddhist goddess Tara.. From the Nesarika grant of 
Govinda III, dated Saka 727 we learn that Govinda III of 
the Rastrakita dynasty brought from Dharmapala an 
image of the goddess Tara or a royal flag containing 
a representation of this goddess.‘ 

Dharmapala was the patron of the} Buddhist writer and 
commentator Haribhadra. He wrote and enforced the 
teachings of the Prajiiaparamiti Sūtra. Haribhadra 
composed his Abhisamayalankara ın the Traikutaka vihāra. 
Dharmapala made him his guru and after his death 
Buddhajfiapada was similarly honoured. Besides them, 
there were many other monk-scholars, who flourished during 
his time. . 

During the reign of Dharmapala the Saindhava-Sravakas 
created disturbances in the Vikramasgila vihara. Although 
he had a desire to punish the evil-doers he was refrained 
from doing so owing to the advice of Buddhajnapada. It 
may be noted that though a Buddhist he extended his 
patronage to Brahmins in conformity with the customary 
practice. 





3 MAST, No. 55, 90. 
4 EL XXXIV, 123-34. 
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Devapala the son and successor of Dharmapala, also had 
a deep-rooted faith in the religion of Buddha. He built the 
famous Somapura vihara and reorganised the sandrburied 
temple at Traikitaka. Most of his charters bear the dharma- 
cakra seals. ‘They contain an invocation to lord Buddha. 
The central panel of the seal of the of the Monghyr plate 
shows the well-known Sarnath device, the dharm a-cakra with 
two antelopes at the sides. The inscription opens with a 
verse in praise of Buddha. In the Nalanda grant the 
seal is the same as in the Monghyr grant. The Hilsa 
inscription of the 35th year of Devapala® is inscribed on 
the pedestal of a Buddhist statute of the goddess Tara with 
the usual Buddhist creed ‘Ye dharma’. It is installed by 
one Gangadhara who seems to have been a discipline of a 
learned scholar Maijusrideva, connected with Nalanda, 

The Ghoshrawa stone slab inscription beginning with an 
invocation of Buddha, gives a panegyrical account of the 
Buddhist monk, Viradeva, son of Indragupta, who completed 
his education at the Kaniska vihara under the guidance 
of Acarya Sarvajnasanti, visited Mahabodhi to worship 
Vajrasana and resided at the Buddhist vihara at YaSovarma- 
pura (in Bihar or Ghosrawa). He received the homage of 
Devapala, got a responsible post at Nalanda monastery 
and built two caityas on the top of the Indraiila Hill.® 

Devapala’s name was not confined to his own dominions, 
His Nalanda grant shows that his fame as a patron of 
Buddhism spread to countries outside India. ‘This inscription 
refers to the Buddhist Sailendra dynasty which came to 
power by the end of the 8thcentury A.D., ruling over a 
wide empire in South-East Asia comprising Sumatra, Java, 
Malaya peninsula and most of the islands of Indian 


5 JBORS, X, 31-36. 
6 IA, XVII, 307; GLM, 45 ff; XI, 268-74; XVII, 492-50. 
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Archipelago. The Nalanda charter referred to above, 
mentions three generations of Sailendra kings who were 
loyal followers of the Mahāyāna form of Buddhism. The 
influence of Bengal on the Buddhist faith of the Šailendras 
may be understood from the fact that a Sailendra emperor 
named Dharanindravarman was a pupil of Kumaraghosa of 
Gauda. King Balaputradeva of this dynasty built a 
monastery at Nalanda and sent an ambassador to King 
Devapala with a request for the grant of villages for its 
upkeep and maintenance. This request was complied with 
by the Pala king as known from the latter’s Nalanda grant.” 
A passage in Taranatha’s history says that Buddhism was 
propagated in some of the islands in the Far East. 

The history of the succession to the throne after Devapala 
is somewhat confusing. Stirapala® was a man of religious 
disposition. Sirapala To his reign are attributed the inscrip- 
tions incised on the pedestal of two images of Buddha. The 
inscriptions record that the images were installd by 
Purnadasa, a Buddhist monk belonging to Padikramana 
vihara. These are said to have been found somewhere in 
Bihar and contains the name Uddandapura ‘modern town 
of Bihar). He was personally inclined towards the 
Brahamanical religion. This may be deduced from the fact, 
that he attended the sacrificial ceremomies performed 





7 EI, XVII, 310 ff. 

8 An inscription has been found in Mirzapur, UP. in which 
Strapila, son of Devapala, makes a donation of some villages in 
Srinagarabhukt: near Patna to some §aivdcdryas of Banaras at the 
request of his chief queen (Mahddevi), while camping near Monghyr 
(Statesman, 29th April, 1971) I got this and other references to 
this inscription from Dr. B C. Sen Curiously, the theory upheld by 
him in his book entitled ‘Some Historical Aspects in the Inscriptions 
of Bengal’ 1942, pp vivui, 353 ff. regarding Sirap&la I’s place and date 
in the genealogy of the Pala kings now stands confirmed has been 
used, though unfortunately not acknowledged. 
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by his ministers, and ‘poured holy water over his own head 
- for the welfare of his empire’. This attitude of piety 
may be due to political necessity rather than to a firm 
religious conviction.®4 Vigrahapala I was also a man of 
religious temperament, although we know very little about 
him. He abdicated the throne in favour of his son, 
Narayanapala and retired to a religious life. 


Narayanapala professed the religion of his forefathers 
in a restricted sense. One of his copper plate grants con- 
tains the usual dharma-cakra seal. It begins with a verse in 
praise of Lokanatha DaSabala (Buddha). It may be noted 
that the title paramasaugata does not occur in his records, 
The other features in the inscriptions are also different. 
This may show that Narayanapala was probably not a 
staunch Buddhist. His reign didnot produce any vihdra 
or great Buddhist scholar of repute. In the Gaya stone 
inscription, dated in the year 7°, it is recorded that a 
monastery (matha) was erected for ascetics visiting Gaya. 
It begins with a siddham symbol followed by a passage ‘Om 
namah Puruséttamaya namah Om’. There is a difference of 
opinion among scholars regarding the interpretation of the 
passage. Some hold the view that it is in adoration of 
Lokanatha (the Buddha), dharma and sangha (i.e. the monks 
` forming the sangha or Buddhist Church). While others 
think that the praise is to Lokanatha (Visnu), dharma and 
good-folk. It may be noted, however, that the inscription 
contains invocations to Visnu in his Narasitnha aspect 
(Purussttama). The Indian Museum inscription of the 
reign of Narayanapala records the gift of an image by 





8a Bhagalpur grant; P. Niyogi, Brahmanical Settlements in 
Different Subdrvisions of ancient Bengal. 


9 EL XXXV, 225-228. 
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Dharmamitra, a Buddhist elder (Sakya-bhiksu-sthavira), 
belonging to the Andhra visaya.*° 

Narayanapala was succeeded by Rajyapala. His records 
do not contain the usual Buddhist dharma-cakra or invocation 
of Buddha. Nothing definitely is known about his religion. 
Probably Buddhism was on a decline after Devapala. But 
a sign of revival was noticed in the next reign. 

The charters of Gopala II invariably contain invocations 
to Buddha. Thus the Nalanda stone image inscription of 
Gopala II, dated in the year l, incised on the pedestal of 
V4gisvari, the Buddhist goddess, was covered with gold 
streaks of leave (suvarna-orihi-sakta)."+ It shows that Gopala II 
was devoted to this goddess. The Bodh-Gaya inscription 
is inscribed on the pedestal of an image of Buddha.“ It 
begins with a verse in praise of Jina (i.e. Buddha), and then 
records the erection of the image of the Muni Buddha by 
Dharmabhima. In the Jajilpada copper plate of the reign 
of Gopala II the gift of two villages is made to Brahmana 
donees in the name of Buddha. It was in the 15th year of 
Gopāla II that a ‘manuscript of the Astasahasrika-prajiia- 
paramita was copied inthe Vikramagila monastery. Also 
a palm leaf manuscript of the Maitreya Vyakarana bears 
the date 17 of Gopaladeva’s reign. The treatise gives in 
the form of a prophecy the life of Maitreya, the future . 
Buddha and his teachings. Gopala II was a strong 
supporter of Buddhism. His son and successor was Vigra- 
hapala II. In the Bangarh grant of his son, Mahipala I, he 
is described as a devout worshipper of saugata. 

In the latter part of the 10th century and the first half or 
the llth century A.D., Mahipala I restored the fallen 


10 MASB, V, No. 3, 62. 
11 JASB, NS, 7908, 105; GLM, 86-7. 
12 Ibid, GLM, 88 ff. 
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fortune of the dynasty. Buddhism also showed signs of 
` renewed activity. Inscriptions belonging to Mahipala I, 
in most cases bear the image of Buddha. In the Bodh-Gaya 
inscription dated in the year 11, Buddha is represented in 
the attitude of touching the earth (bhumisparasamudra).** 
This image is now being worshipped as one ofthe five 
Pandus, in a small shrine just in front of the great temple at 
Bodh-Gaya. It records the erection of two gandha-kutis.+* 
The Tetrawan stone inscription of Mahipala I is inscribed 
on the pedestal of an image of Buddha. The historical part 
of the inscription is engraved below the statue. - Then 
follows a band of sculptures of seven panels. The central 
panel contains the dharma-cakra, the third and the fifth two 
antelopes...the inscription begins with Om namo Buddhaya... 
The inscription further refers to the repair of the Dharma- 
rajika and the dharma-cakra with allits parts and also the 
construction of hundreds of precious monuments including 
a gandha-kuti with stones coming from eight different holy 
places (asta-mahasthana-Satla-vinirmita) gaudha-kutt (i.e the 
Buddhist hall of fragrance) was probably a place of worship 
of Buddha. 


Some of the inscriptions begin with an invocation of 
Buddha and also bear the Buddhist dharma-cakra. The 
` Bangarh copper-plate beginning with an invocation of 
Buddha is surmounted by a seal, which is ‘a highly wrought 
ornament pointed at the top, having in the centre a beaded 
circle with raised rim, supported and surrounded by arabes- 
que work, and also a conch (sankha) on the top of this circle. 
The circle itself is divided into two parts, the upper part 
containing a representation of the Buddhist dharma-cakra with 
an umbrella surmounting it and antelopes at the sides (the 


13 PB, 75; MASB, V, No. 3, 75. 
14 DHNI, I, 313. 
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usual Pala device), The other half bears the legend...... 
inscribed in raised letters. +” 

Similarly, the Belwa plate of Mahipala of the year 51° 
contains the familiar dharma-cakra seal of the Palas. It has 
in the centre a circle with raised rim and beaded border 
which is surmounted by a caitya symbol. The upper part of 
the inner circle of the seal is occupied by the Buddhist 
‘Wheel of Law’ having an umbrella above it and a deer 
couchant on either side. 

The Narayanapur Vinadyaka Image inscription of king 
Mahipala, dated in the regnal year 4, refers to the inscrip- ` 
engraved on the image of Ganega made of black stone. The ™ 
inscription contains cight lines of writing and records the 
establishment of the image of Vinadyaka by a merchant 
named Buddhamitra, son of Jambhalamitra. The image was 
established at Bhasakaga. Some scholars have suggested 
that the names Buddhamitra and Jambhalamitra show 
Buddhist influence and that Vinayaka isa Mahayana deity 
of that name. However, this suggestion is not accepted 
by all. 

The Sarnath image inscription of the year V.S. 1083 
states that by the order of Mahip&la I ‘hundreds of pious 
works and repairs of the famous Buddhist monuments of old 
were undertaken.’ Probably due to the unstable political ~ 
condition of the Palas after the reign of Devapala there was 
a halt in the building activity of his successors and the 
existing monasteries and other Buddhist shrines built by 
. Dharmapala and Devapala were not looked with proper 
care and stood badly in need of repairs. Mahipala’s endea- 
vour to repair the great monasteries produced good results. 
He was successful in establishing his influence over the great 


15 SHAIB, xxiv. 
16 EI, XXIX, 1 f; JAS(L)L XVII, 117 ff. 
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viharas of Bihar viz. Nalanda, Odantapuri Vikramagila, 
~ etc. He also repaired the great Somapuri vihara. It was to 
be found in a flourishing condition by Diparhkara (a contem- 
porary of king Nayapala) in the Ilth century A.D., who 
resided there and completed some of his works. Mahipala’s 
devotion to and active interest in the cause of Buddhism 
evidently attracted some reputed scholars to his kingdom, 
among who mention may be made of Tilopada or Tilopa, 
Jianasrimitra of Gauda, Advayavajra etc. 
The revival of the Pala empire of Mahipala and his 
effective administration created conditions which encourag- 
. ed the Tibetan monks to visit India on a large scale. Inter- 
change of scholars between the two countries became a fre- 
quent occurrence. Tibetan monks began to learn Sanskrit 
and vice versa. Thus it was the Buddhist religion of Mahi- 
palas’s reign which was a a prominent factor that inspired 
the two countries, India and Tibet to come close to each 
other, The most important result of this contact as is well 
known was the growth of a vast Tibetan Buddhist literature 
and the spread of Buddhism to Tibet and several countries 
outside India. The Tibetan literature is a valuable source of 
information about the Indian Buddhist scholars and thelr 
works of the period under review. 
Mahipala I’s son and successor Nayapala, was a contem- 
- porary of Atisa Dipathkara. He was appointed the High 
Priest of Vikramagila by king Nayapala about c. 1040-42 
A.D. Diparhkara helped king Nayapala when his kingdom 
was attacked by the Kalachuri king Karna.*7 He also 
mediated on behalf of king Nayapala during his war with the 
Kalachuris and thus saved his kingdom and also Buddhism. 


17 We are told that failing to capture the city, Karna’s “troops 
sacked some of the sacred ‘Buddhist institutions and killed altogether 
five men, out of whom four were ordained monks and one upasaka’ 
—JBTS, I, 9 ff; S. C. Das, Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, 5 
f; DHNI, I, 326-7. i 
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Nayayāla’s role in the history of Buddhism in Bəngal is 
not so clear as that of some of his predeeessors for whom 
he seems to have difference in some respects. He is not 
founad to have invoked Buddha in his official records. The - 
Gaya Krsnadvarika Temple inscription of his reign dated 
in the year 15, contains an invocation of Vasudeva.1° The 
Narasirhha Temple inscription also dated in the year 15, 
contains an invocation to the goddess Laksmi.1® The 
year ‘15’ is important because both his inscriptions bear the 
same date. Probably about that time his religious faith 
underwent a change. Hc became an admirer, if not 
actually a worshipper of Hindu gods and goddesses. About - 
this time Dipathkara may have left India for Tibet. Nayapala 
could not hold him him babk. There may have been some 
unknown reasons which compelled Atisa to leave India. 
Whether religious differences between the two was one of 
them, is more than what one can definitely assert. 

Nayapala’s successor Vigrahapala III, followed the old 
tradition of the family. That he was a stunch Buddhist is 
clear from his own records. Thus some of his inscriptions 
were incised on the pedestals of Buddha, some were issued 
in honour of Buddha-bhattaraka and some bore the Pala 
seals, The Amgachhi copper plate of his reign dated in 
in the year 12 was issued on the occasion of a lunar eclipse - 
in honour of Buddha-bhattaraka.7° His Belwa grant was 
also made in the name of Buddha-bhattaraka. The royal 
seal is attached to the upper part of the Amgachhi plate 
consisting of ‘a circle with raised rim and beaded border, 
resting on a mass of arabesque work; on its top rests a 
small caitya over which is an umbrella. A long pennon hangs 





18 EI, XXXVI, & ff. 
19. EI, XXXVI, 86. 
20 Ibid, XV, 293. 
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from each side of the umbrella. The circle is divided tmto 
into two parts, contains in the upper portion a representa- 
tion of the dharma-cakra with couchant antelopes at the sides 
the wheel being a carvex one with eight spokes and having 
an umbrella on its top. The Bangaon plate of Vigrahapala 
III of the year 17** contains the Pala seals shaped like ‘the 
ace of spades’ and known to have been called the dharma- 
cakra mudra. The charter is issued by paramasaugata Vigra- 
hapala III. 
Ramapala was a patron of Buddhism and himselfa great 
Buddhist scholar. Among the many scholars and teachers 
? who flourished during his eventful reign was Abhayakara- 
gupta, the reputed author who worked in the Vikramasila 
monastery. Ramapala devoted his time to the study of 
Buddhism which resulted in the production of the book 
Amnayanusarini which is based on the Astasahasrika Pra- 
jiiparamitra. The Tetrawan inscription of the reign of 
Ramapala, dated in the year 2, records the gift of an image 
Tara by Bhatta Ichchhara. The inscription is engraved on 
the pedestal of the image of the goddess. The Candimau 
image inscription dated in the year 4277 is incised on an 
image of Bodhisattva Padmapani. It records the erection 
of the image by an inhabitant of Rajagrha, vanik Sadhu 
~Saharana, son of Sadhu Bhadulva and contains the Buddhist 
formula—-Ye dharma hetu prabhava hetum tesham, etc. A 
manuscript of Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita was copied in 
the 15th year of his reign, One of the achievements of 
Ramapala’s reign was the construction of the Jagaddala 
vihara. 
The last great Pala king was Madanapala, who was also 
a Buddhist. His Manahali grants bears the usual Pala 





21, Ibid, XXIX, 48 ff. 
22 Cunningham read it as the year 12; cf, ASR, XI, 169; IB, 
149-157, 
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symbol and begins with an invocation of Buddha. His 
Jayanagar inscription consists of four lines incised on the 
pedestal of a Buddhist statute. Another inscription belong- 
ing to the 14th year of his reign records the grant of a 
village called Kbhaydapataka-grama in the Monghyr 
distiict, Bihar in favour of the Davala-sangha, seems to have 
been the name of a local Buddhist monastery. The gift was 
made by Sarthadevika, the queen of Mahamandalika 
Yaskapala (i.e. Yaksapala). An inscription of Madanapala’s 
time dated Vikrama (1) 2O] is engraved on the pedestal of a 
broken image found at Nongadh (Monghyr district).7° The - 

` inscription begins with a siddham symbol and states that the 
image on the pedestal on which it is engraved was the deva- 
dharma of danapati Séja and his Vadhii (wife) Asoka. The 
inscribed passage reads as follows: ja(ya) d= stra p(u)nam 
(nyam) and is followed by a global mark. According to the 
editor of the inscription it probably indicates the omission of 
a passage like tad= bhavatu sarva™sativanam = anutiara-jnan- 
avaptaya usually found in Mahayana Buddhist records in 
similar context. The phraseology of our epigraph shows 
that the inscribed object was a Bnddhist image.*° 


Section IV: Rulers of South-East Bengal after 750 A.D. 


South-East Bengal continued to be directly under 
Buddhist rulers who were contemporaries of the Palas of 
Gauda. The line of the Devas mentioned in an earlier 
chapter, was succeeded by Kantideva and his predecessors. 
His inscription recovered from a temple in Chittagong* 


ed 


23 EI, XXXVI, 4142. 

1 Modern Review, November 1922, 61-14; EL XXVI, 313-18; 
SHAIB, xlu. D C. Bhattacharya believe that the plate of Käntideva 
though recovered from a site six miles north-east of the temple of 
Mainamati. 
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refers to three generations of a ruling family : Bhadradatta, 
a devotee of Jina (ie: Buddha), his son, Dhanadatta, 
versed in the Puranas and the Ramayana, and his wife, a 
princess named Vindurati,, a devotee of Siva, and their son, 
Kantideva a Buddhist paramasaugata. It is only Kantideva 
who is given'the title Maharajadhiraja. Kantideva’s mother is 
described mahabhibhrt-suta.2. R. C. Majumdar concludes that 
‘neither the father nor the grand-father of Kantideva was a 
a king, and he must either have inherited his throne from 
his maternal grand-father or carved out an independent 
Kingdom for himself’.* D. C. Sircar identifies Kantideva’s 
' maternal grand-father with Bhavadeva or one of the later’s 
successors and suggests that he inherited parts of the Deva 
kingdom as an heir to his maternal grand-father.* ‘This is a 
guess which has not yet been corroborated. The seal 
attached to the plate is of unique interest. The figure of 
the lion enshrined in a temple depicted on it, is supposed to 
stand for Buddha.® Some scholars are inclined to regard it as 
a Jaina symbol. But the title paramasaugata used by 
Kantideva shows that he was a Buddhist. oœ 
The charter was issued from Vardhamānapura and 
addressed to the future rulers of Harikela-mandala (Harikela 
mandale—bhavi—bhupatims—tad-atath—hitam—idam bodhayati 
- viditumastu—line 16). A reference to Harikela is come 
aeross in the account of I-tsing in the 7th century A.D. He 
states that Wu-hing, in the course of his journey, came to 
Sithhala (or Ceylon) and from there to Harikela (O-li-ki-lo) 
which was, according to him, the eastern most country of 





Z EI, XXVL 317, verse 4: it is translated as ‘a daughter of a 
great king’. 

3 HAB, 130 

4 JAS (L), XVIL 90; cf, JAIH, V, 176. 

5 In the Mathura Museum there is a similar image, cf, Coomar- 
swamy, History of Indonesian Art, fig, 84. 
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Eastern India. This location, is supported, though not 
definitely by MRajasekhara in his Karpira-mafjuri who 
refers to the girls of Harikeli as belonging to the east.” The 
Rampal copper plate grant of Sricandra notes that 
Candradvipa was a part of Harikela (Adharo Hasikela-raja- 
kakuda-chhatra-smitanath sriyath yat=Candr=opapade va (ba) 
bhuva nyipatir = dvipe—lines 9-10, v. 5).° Some Chinese authori- 
ties indicate the place in the region between Samatata and 
Orissa.” Hemacandra uses Vafga and Harikela as 
synonymous terms in his Abhidhanacintamant.1° But in the 
Majijusriamilakalpa, Vaynga, Samatata and Harikela are 
referred to as distinct regions.t+ Some writers prefer to 
locate it in a remote part of Bengal namely in Srihatta 
(i.e. modern Sylhet) on the basis of Kegava’s Kalpadru- 
kofa.++ “In this context mention may be made of the two 
manuscripts preserved in the Dacca University library, 
namely, (l) Rudraksamahatyat® and (2) Rupa-- 
cirtamoni-kofa by Yadavinanda Dasa, composed in the 
Saka year 1515.74 In these Harikola (that is probably 


6 Takakusu, xlvi. 

7 Ed. by Sten Konow and Lanman (HOS), IV, pp. 9, 226-227. 

& EI, XU, 136-4. It was one of the four Parganas into which 
Sarkar Baklā .was divided at the time of Todar, Mal’s settlement s. 
Abul Fazal uses Baklā and Candradvipa as synonymous terms. See 
DG (Bakergunj), by J. C. Jack, Vol. XXXVI, 133; JRAS, 1896, 130; 
JASB, 1873, 226. 

9 See Hwen tsang’s record by S. Julien, Vol. FI, last page (French 
translation). 

10 iv. 23. Vangastu Harikeliyah, (Bhimi-kanda) ; Yaidava-prakasa 
also holds the same view; IHQ, XIX, 220; Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, Harikeliya is noted as a country of Bengal. 

11 Ed. by Ganapati Sastri, 22nd Patala, 232-233. 

12 §rihatto Hariketih syac—crihato ‘pi kvacid bhavet, 1.6; cf, IC, 
XI, 8 fi. 

13 No. 2141 B folio, L 

14 No. 1451, Folio 15a. In these Harikola ue Harikela) is made 
synonymous with S§rihatta (Sylhet). 
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Harikela) is made synonymous with Srihatta (ie. Sylhet), 
Still different opinions are sometimes expressed about its 
exact location 15 

As already noted Kantideva is mentioned in his own 
inscription as the king of MWHarikela-mandala and not 
_Harikela. Harikela and Harikela-mandala may not have 
exactly coincided in the geographical sense, the latter 
probably denoting a smaller area. Of course, it would 
not be wrong to presume that Harikela-mandala was in 
Harikela itself or in its meighbourhood, Vardhamanapura 
from where Kantideva issued his charter cannot be 
satisfactorily identified¢ Either he himself or an unknown 
successor of his was ousted by the Buddhist Candra rulers 
sometime in the 9th century A.D. Though apparently a 
Buddhist ruler, it is not known whether his grant was 
a Buddhist one. 

The Candras of Rohitagiri may have obtained possession 
of Eastern Bengal by overthrowing Kantideva’s dynasty of 
Harikela N. K. Bhattasali suggests that the name Rohitagiri 
is a Sanskritised form of Lal-mati meaning the the Lalmai 
hills near Comilla!” Excavations have brought to light 
convincing evidence of its antiquity and the political 
and religious importance of the neighbouring regions. 
The Candras may have originally been followers of the 
Brahmanical faith. Records like the Rampal,}® Dhulla,}° 
and Madanpur™ plates of Sricandra show that Purnacandra’s 
son Suvarnacandra was the first to become a Buddhist. 





us ASMB, V, No 1, Jan. 1976, 9-10. 

16 SHAIB, 60, 296. 

17 L&lmai may be equated to Lilambi of the Paschimbhaga plate 
of §ricandra. 

18 EI, XU, 136 ff; IB, 1 ff. 

19 Ibid, XXXII, 134 ff. 

20. Ibid, XXVII, Si ff; 337 f. 
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Śrīcandra invoked the Buddha, attached the Buddhist seal 
to his charters, and styled himself a paramasaugata. A 
Mainamati grant represents its donor Lndahacandra as a 
devout worshipper of the Buddha (regnal year 6).™ Also 
the dharma-cakra seal is used by him. In the second 
Mainamati grant.?? of the same king the eastern boundary of _ 
the gift land is shown as the ‘western demarcating border of 
the sasana (rent-free holding) in the possession of Lokanatha- 
bhattaraka (probably a Buddhist God Lokes’vara or 
Avalokitesvara). In the Mainamati grant of Govindacandra 
the initial verse is the Buddhist mangala containing a prayer 
ta Jina (Buddha), dharma and sangha.*® Some are of the 
Opinion that the later Candra kings may have repudiated 
Buddhist faith and adopted Hinduism.** But it may 
be noted that the Candra kings called themselves 
paramasaugata till the end of their rule though there was a 
perciptible leaning towards Hinduism. 

What is important is that the Buddhist Candras of South- 
East Bengal made grants in favour of Brahmanism?’ although 
its earlier Buddhist rulers of South East Bengal bestowed 
their patronage only on Buddhist monks and monasteries.?° 
This may indicate that Brahmanism was advancing in some 
parts of their territory and it was given the support it needed 
from the new royal family. In the Pascimbhaga copper 





21 PA, No. 3, 1966, 22-446 

23 PA, No. 3, 1966, 50-55; cf, PA, No 5, 1968- 147-68. 

24 EDEP, 51 ff; see section on ‘Royal, politics: Regional and 
other characteristics. 

25 For details see, P. Niyogi, Brahmanic Settlements in Different 
Subdivisions of ancient Bengal, 1967. 

26 A point worth mentioning is that the Kailan copper plate 
(THQ, XXIII, 221 ff) of king §ridharana Rata records donations both 
to Brahmanas and Buddhists. It is apparent that Brahmanas and 
Buddhists lived peacefully as neighbours in the localities indicated. 
This must have been encouraged by the tolerant policy of the State, 
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plate of Sricandra®” under the Rajnagar P.S. of the Sylhet 
district bears seal closely resembling those attached to the 
copper plate of Bhavadeva of Devaparvata. It is issued 
from Vikramapura, and begins with the siddhamh symbol. The 
charter is in adoration of the Buddhist trinity—the Jina 
(ice. Buddha), dharma and sangha. It donates land in the 
visaya of Candarpura and two other visayas (Garala and 
Pogara) together with the half (or parts) of Vedika attached 
to Satala-Vargaja in the Srihatta-mandala of the Pundravar-— 
dhanabhukti. The record gives details of grants of land 
totalling 800 pajakas®® distributed to various classes of people 
connected with the Candrapura matha, and also 280 pajakas 
of land to others attached to four foreign (desantariya) mathas 
and four mathas situated in the Vangala land ; and lastly 
of a grant of land to as many as six thousand Brahmanas. 
From the gift we come to the conclusion that king Sricandra 
seems to have intended to transform the donated area into 
a brahmapura (i. e. a Brahmanic colony). 


Brahmanic features are also noticed in the Mainamati 
plates of Ladahacandra and Govindacandra. Both the 
Mainamati grants of Ladahacandra open with the mangala- 


Oth namo bhagavata Vasudeavaya. In the next stanza the Hindu ~ 


trinity is introduced. Ladahacandra made gifts in honour 
of Ladahamadhava-bhattaraka, installed by and named 
afrer himself. In one of his Mainamati grants the gift land 
included two plots measuring, as follows: (a) the first plot 
measuring 54 dronas attached to Phullahda Pattikeraka within 
the Samatata-mandala of the Paundra vardhana-bhukti, 
and (b) the second plot measuring 8 patakas, 43 dronas, 5 yastts, 
3 kakas and 2 bindus, attached to Dollavayika in the same 





27 K. K. Gupta, Copper plates of Sylhet, Vol. I, 81 ff; N. K. 
Bhattasali Commemoration Volume, 166 ff; EDEP, 19-40; EI, 
28 K. K. Gupta gives the total as ‘820 pdatakes’. 
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area. Inthe second grant the gift village was Suravoraka- 
grama measuring 8 patakas, 14 dronas and 29 yastis and was 
attached to the visaya of Peranafana in the mandala of 
Samatata within the Paundravardhana-bhukti.*® Verse one 
of the Mainamati grant of Govindacandra constitutes the 
Buddhist mangala containing a prayer to Jina (Buddha), 
dharma and sangha as in the grant of Ladahacandra. Verse 
9 of the verse refers to the king’s pilgrimage to Varanasi, his 
bath in the Ganges, and his fame for poetical skill and 
scholarship. The grant is made in honour of Nattesvara- 
bhattaraka, ($iva-bhattaraka), the gift land measured 2 
patakas situated in Saharatalaka, which was attached to the 
visaya of Peranatana within the Samatata-mandala of 
Paundravardhana-bhukti.*° 

The inscription of Ranavahkamalla Harikaladeva, dated 
Saka 1141! affords an exceptional instance, in as much it 
records a grant by a Buddhist king in favour of a Buddhist 
institution, in the same region which had been under the 
rule of successive Buddhist kings from the 7th century A.D. 
This inscription makes mention of a Buddhist monastery in 
the city of Pattikeraka dedicated to the goddess Durgotara, 
a form of Tara described in the Sadhanamala, in whose 
honour the king made a grant of 20 dronas of land situated 
in the village named Bejakhanda in the city of Pattikera 
in the Tippera district. Pattikera was a well-known seat 
of Buddhism in early times. Its name occurs in a Cam- 
bridge manuscript of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita 
containing the picture of a sixteen armed goddess with the 
label Patttkere Cunda-varabhavane Cunda. She seems to have 
been a popular goddess in the region. 


29 PA, No. 3, 1966, 2246; 47 f. 
30 Ibid, 50-55. 
31 THQ, IX, 282. 
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The Buddhist Candras were succeeded by the Varmans 
in East Bengal who were Brahmin in their creed. In the 
Belava copper plate of Bhojavarman®® of this dynasty 
issued from Vikramapura, he is given the epithet parama- 
vaisnava, containing a reference to the Visnu-cakra-mudra. It 
is noteworthy that in spite of their religious differences 
people were free to make gifts in favour of Buddhist in the 
reign of one of their kings, Samalavarman. The Vajrayo- 
gini inscription records a gift of land in favour of a Buddhist 
temple of Prajnaparamita built by Bhimadeva, noticed at 
Somapura in the village Vajrayogini which, according to 
some were situated in the district of Dacca. It was the 
birth-place of Dipankara, the great Buddhist scholar and 
Saint. 


Section V: The age of Muslim conquest : lingering 
Buddhism in Bengal. ` 


During the rule of the Senas of'Bengal, successors of the 
Palas, Buddhism was already in a declining condititon but 
it had not yet completely disappeared from Bengal. Traces 
of its existence can be found in the post-Pala period. Refer- 
ence toa’ Buddhist vihara (Buddhavthari) ‘is found in the 
Tarpandighi copper plate of Laksmanasena.’ It is stated 
- in that inscription that the eastern boundary,’ which must 
have been constructed earlier probably before the Sena 
occupation in the 12th century A.D. A manuscript of the 
Pancaraksa® is dated in the saka year 1211. In this work 
there isa reference to a king called Madhusena who is 


32 EI, XU, 37 ff; IB, 14 ff. 


33 SHAIB, xxxv. 
1 IB, 99 ff, line, 33. 
2 ...Vuddha — vihari — dēvata — nikara — déyammana — 


bhiiyadhavapa — purvvalih hne 33. 
3 Sastrı Cat. I. 117; entry No. 77, Ms. No. 4078, 
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described as Parameśvara-paramasaugata-paramarūājūādhirāja- 
Srimad-Gauda~dvara-Madhusena...... * N. Vasu mentions one 
Madhusena who ruled in Vikramapura in A.D. 12724 ; Abul 
Fazl speaks of one Madhu Sen after Lakhan Sen.” His 
relation with the Sena kings of Bengal and Bihar cannot be 
definitely proved ; unlike the Sena kings Madhusena was 
a Buddhist. From the Biography of Dharmasvamin and 
his companions, Buddhasena greeted them in the manner of 
a Buddhist: with ‘salutations to the son of Buddha’.® This 
shows that Buddhasena who may not have been a Buddhist 
himself, although the first part of his name was ‘Buddha’, 
followed the custom of how a Buddhist should be welcomed. 
The Sabhar inscription of Hariscandra’ belonging to the 
14th century A.D. contains a Buddhist invocation ; it states 
that the ancestors of Hariscandra were worshippers of 
Dasabala Buddha. It is probable that small Buddhist 
communities still maintained their existence in some parts of 
East Bengal in the 14th century A.D. The Vaisnava 
literature of Bengal refers to a Buddhist community in 
Bengal even as late as the 16th century A.D. The Tibetan 
pilgrim, Buddhagupta Tathagatanatha speaks of traces of 
Buddhism in Bengal and other parts of India. Inscriptions 
also refers to survival of Buddhism during the period. A 
copper plate grant from Sundarban, dated in the Saka year . 
1118, refers to a Buddhist site in the neighbourhood of a 
village named Dhamahitha (ratna-traya-vahth).® Damodara- 
- deva of the later Deva family professed Vaisnavism. But 
from his Sobharamapura plate we learn that his minister: 





4 VII, 358. 

§ Atin-Akbari of Abu’l Fazal, Eng. trans. by Jarrett and Block- 
mann, Vol. T, 146-7. 

6 Biography of Dharmasvimin, xv. 

7 D. C Sen, Vrhat-Vanga, I, 277; Dacca Review, 1920-21, 175. 

8 IHQ, X, 321-31; EL XXVII, 119 f; XXX, 45 ff; SHAIB, 97. 
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Gautamadatta was a devotee of Buddha. It was atthe 
request of this minister that king Damodaradeva made a 
land gift.° It may be concluded that Buddhism lingered in 
Bengal in various modified forms as a minor religious force 
before it ultimately disappeared as a living institution”, 

H.P, Sastri gives an account of the survival of Buddhism 
in Bengal and its neighbourhood even after the Muslim 
conquest, He states :...... there are traces of Buddhism...... 
(even after the Mahammadan invasion) A Kayastha belong- 
ing to Magadha copied a Buddhist manuscript in 1446, 
The manuscript is now in Cambridge. That shows sign of 
lingering Buddhism. Dr. Hoey has discovered an inscrip- 
tion at Mahet, dated A.D. 1219, dedicating a temple to 
Buddha. Buddhist monks were still at Gaya as late as in 
1331 A.D, The Bodh-Gaya temple was repaired bya king 
of Arakan in 1305 A.D. A biographer of Caitanya named 
Cudamanidasa mentions Buddhist rejoicing at the birth of 
Caitanya. One of the great millionairis of Satgaon in Caity- 
ana’s time, belonging to the Sonarbania caste, refuses to 
accept Vaisnavism on the ground that he would not like to 
be saved when the whole world round him was plunged in 
misery. This is a pure Buddhistic sentiment absolutely 
unknown to the Hindus...... fos 

At the time of the Muhammadan invasion the only 
Buddhist dynasty in North-eastern India was a minor one 
at Bodh-Gaya, whose rulers called themselves Pithipatis.4 





9 EL XXX, 18 f. : 

10 ‘In Bengal their (ie the P&las) rule came to an a by the 
middle of the 11th century A.D. and their successors in that country 
were Hindus who didnot like the Buddhists. But even during their 
tule Buddhist manuscripts were written and Buddha temple flounshed - 
viele oie > HÆ. Sastri. 

11 H. P. Sastri, Discovery of Livmg Buddhism in Bengal, 3. 

12 ZA, 1919, 43 ff. 
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They ruled over Bodh-Gaya and its immediate neighbour- 
hood.” 

The invasion of Muammadan Bankhatyar gave a severe 
blow to Buddhism but it could not sweep away that religion 
altogether as stray evidences noted above show. Some of the 
Buddhist priests and their followers fled to Nepal to keep 
Buddhism alive : “This explains the discovery in Nepal of a 
number of Buddhist manuscripts of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, written in proto-Bengali script, that was then 
prevalent both in Bengal and Magadha. Buddhism became 
very popular there, having lost its hold on Bengal”."* 


Section VI: Conclusion: Royal Policies : 
Regional and other features. 


Toleration of each other’s religion and absence of any 
systematic persecution on religious grounds formed a striking 
feature of the socio-religious life in Bengal for Many centu- 
ries. In this land, followers of the different religions, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Jainism, etc. lived together and 
flourished. Hiuen-tsang noticed a large tower at Kajafgala 
(Kankjol) near Rajmahal, made of brick and stone. ‘Its 
foundation, wide and lofty, is ornamented with rare sculp- 
tures. On the faces of the tower are sculptured figures of 
the saints, Devas and Buddhas in separate compartments’.? ~~ 
Deva temples existed in the same locality along with 
Buddhist monasteries as noticed by the Chinese in the 7th 
century A.D.. The neighbourly feeling dominates members 
of different communities who flourished with mutual support 
and co-operation as a part of land economy. Excavations at 
Paharpur have brought to light relics of the Jaina faith along 





13 IB, 3 
14 H. P. Sastri, Discovery of Living Buddhism in Bengal. 


1 Sryu-ki, H, 193-94. 
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_ with numerous Brahmanical and Buddhist bas-reliefs, terra- 
cotta plaques dating from the later Gupta age, As at 
Paharpur in the North, so also at Mainamati-‘in the East, 
Jainism appears to have flourished side by side with 
Buddhism and Brahmanism.* 

The policy of the rulers, irrespective of their personal 
faiths, was liberal towards the religions of their subjects. 
Buddhist kings did not discriminate against Brahmanical 
faith for their worship of gods and goddesses. Thus, for 
example. the Deulbadi Sarvani image inscription of 
Mahadevi Prabhavati,> the queen of the Khadga dynasty of 

X East Bengal which had left many traces of Buddhist influence, 
is found engraved on an eight-handed image of goddess 
Sarvani. 

The Buddhist Pala and Candra kings of Bengal were 
tolerant in their attitude to other religions. They did not 
hesitate to make free gifts of land for the welfare of pious and 
learned Brahmanas.* The Khalimpur plate of the reign of 
Dharmapala records the grant by him of four villages 
to a Lata Brahmana together with other subordinate 
priests, attached to the temple of Nanna-Nérayana at 
Subhasthali at the request of the Mahasamantadhipati 
Narayanavarman.*® The Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala® 

records the grant of Mukutigrama temple of Siva-bhattaraka 
and Pasupata-acarya-parisad at Kalagopata for whom 
Narayanapala himself had built a sahasrayatana (possibly a 


2 MASI, No. 66; Khan, Mainamati, 2; B., C. Law Volume, 
Part IL 

3 EI, XVI, 357-59. 

4 See, Puspa Niyogi, Brahmanic Settlements m different Sub- 
divisions of ancient Bengal. 

5 EI, IV, 243 ff; GLM, 92 ff 

6 IA, XV, 3% ff; GLM, 
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temple with a thousand pillars).7 From the Badal pillar — 
inscription we learn that Šūrapāla often attended of his own 
accord the sacrifices performed by his Brahmana minister, 
Kedaramigra and bowed down ‘in order to’ have on his 
head sprinkles of sacred sanctified water’ (yasyejpasu...... Sri 
Sirapalo ates nrpah...... gatvaiva bhityah svayam]...... Sraddhambhah- 
pluto-manaso natasira jagraha putampayah] |). The pillar 
is surmounted by a figure of Garuda the vāhana of the 
Hindu God Visnu. 

Outside Bengal but within the Pala region, the Gaya 
Krsnadvarika temple contains an inscription of the reign of _ 
Nayapala with an invocation of Vasudeva. It records the 
erection of whom a panegyrical account is given in the 
charter.” Similarly, the Narasimha temple inscription of the 
reign of Nayapala discovered inside the temple also contains 
‘an invocation to the goddess Laksmi and further records the 
erection of the Gadadhara anda few other temples at 
Gayapuri.’° The Manahali grant records the gift of some 
land by king Madanapala to the Pandita Bhattaputra 
Vatesvara Sarman as a fee for reading the Mahabharata to 
the chief queen (Veda-Vyasa-prokta prapathita Mahabharata...)'* 

' [n the Pascimbhag plate of Sricandra, year 51° mention 
is made of gift of 800 patakas of land in three visayas of 
Garala, Pogara and Candrapura together with the half~ 
(or parts) of Vedika attached to Satala-Vargaja in Srihatta- 
mandala (i.e. modern Sylhet), Pundravardhana-bhukti. The 


7 ‘bid, lines 38-39 read by some scholars as ‘the king boasts of 
c having built 1000 temples for the same Siva in the same localityw— 

DHNYI, I, 300. 

8 EI, D, 160 ff; GLM, 70 ff. 

9 Ibid, XXXVI, 84 ff. 

10 Ibid, 86 ff. 

11 JASB, 1900, Vol. 69, 66 ff; GLM, 147 ff. 

12 K. K. Gupta, Copper plates of Sylhets, 81 ff; N. K. Bhattgsali 
Commetion Volume 166 ff. 
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importance of this gift may ‘be understood from the fact 
that it led to the creation of a ‘brahmapura’ (i.e. Brahmana 
settlement) named after the Buddhist king Srichandra 
(Sricandrapura). The record gives details of grants to 
various classes of people connected with the Candrapura 
matha, and also four foreign’ mathas (desantariya and 
four mathas situated in the Vangala land (Vangala-mathas), 
and lastly a grant of half of the total land (i.e. 400 pafakas) 
to 6000 Brahmanas, Verse twenty-two of the grant states 
that a Vaisnava Brahmana named Vinayaka was respon- 
sible for settling the 600 Brahmanas in Sricandrapura-Sasana. 
While making this grant the Buddhist king Sricandra was 
specially careful in excluding land existing in the possession 
of Buddhist establishments (ratna-traya-bhiimi-varjitia), King 
Ladahacandra granted several villages and plots of land™ 
in the name of Lord Vasudeva in favour of the deity 
Ladahamadhavadeva-bhattaraka installed by him at 
Pattikeraka. It may be noted that both the grants begin 
with the Vaisnavite mantgala-Om namo bhagavate Vasudevaya. 
These records abound in references to Hindu mythology. 
Verse 16 of one of the Mainamati plates of his reign states 
that the king visited Varanasi and bathed in the water of 
the Ganges. 

The Mainamati plate of Govindacandra™ records gifts 
of land in favour of the god NatteSvara-bhattaraka in the name 
of god Sivabhattaraka. Verse 16 of the inscription contains a - 
prayer to the gods Svayambhii (Brahman), Hari (Visnu) and 
Hara (Siva) These instances point to the simple fact that the 
Buddhist Pala and Candra rulers were very liberal in their 
religious policy to satisfy the wishes of their non-Buddhist 
subjects in areas where Brahmanism was either well- 


13 PA, No 3, 1966, 22 ff 
14 Ibid, 50-55. 
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established or was gaining popularity in a relative sense to 

.such an extent’ that the support it needed from the State 
could not be withheld. According to some scholars the 
Candra kings may have repudiated the Buddhist faith and 
adopted Hinduism in the later period of their history. But 
it should -be remembered that they called themselves 
Paramasaugata till the end of their reign. In fact the 
‘Buddhism which they followed was not a negation of 
Hinduism “but represented, to a large extent, a blending of 
the two, in consonance with the spirit and achievement of 
the age to which they belonged. For the different commu- 
nities to live together, religious tolerance from about the 
llth century A.D. was a political necessity, even if not born 
exclusively of a firm religious conviction. It is relevant to 
notice here that gifts from some Brahmin kings may have 
occasionally made in favour of Buddhism, for instance the 
Vajroyogini inscription of Samalavarman of the Varman 
dynasty of East Bengal records the gift of some land in 
favour of a Buddhist temple of Prajfiaparamita. Preservation 
and maintenance of temples irrespective of their religious 
affiliations may have been regarded as a duty of the ruling 
dynasty. 


One record of exceptional importance shows that in the 
regions concerned friendly and good neighbourly relations - 
must have existed between Buddhist Brahmanist benefi- 
ciaries of gift land. This is shown by the fact that the gift 
lands were sometimes made to Brahmins and Buddhists 
jointly. Out of the 25 pafakas of land as recorded. in the 
Kailan copper plate grant 44 pajakas constituted the share 
of the ratna-traya and 13 patakas were reserved for thirteen 
Brahmanas. Such grants could not have been made, except 
for preservation and promotion of inter-communal 
understanding. 
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Custom was not a bar to intimate social relation being 
formed between different religious communities in high 
circles. Thus the Chittagong copper plate of the reign of 
Kantideva, as already mentioned, says that his grand- 
father, Bhadradatta was a Buddhist; his son, Dhanadatta 
was, versed in the Puranas and the Ramayana and married 
a Saiva princess, Vindurati, their son Kantideva himself 
being. a Buddhist, who in his charter adopts a royal seal 
apparently combining the religious emblems of his parents, 
viz. the lion and the snake. 


i Generally speaking, persecution of Buddhism is scarcely 
in evidence. But Hiuen-tsang accuses Sasanka, the king of 
Karnasuvarna of acts of violence and suppression against 
Buddhism. This king is said to have cut down the Bodhi 
at Gaya and ordered the removal of an image of 
Buddha from a neighbouring temple. As a punisnment for 
these anti-Buddhist acts, ‘king Sasaika was seized with 
terror, his body produced sores and his face rotted off, and 
after a shortwhile he died, But it is difficult to say how far 
the allegations against him by a Buddhist foreigner are 
“historically true. The Yadava rulers of East Bengal were 
not quite friendly to the Buddhists as the Vangala army 
which burnt a part of the monastery of Somapura, was 
backed by Jatavarman. A.bhiksu is said to have died in the 
conflagration. But the incendiarism may have been a 
regrettable concomitant of some military operations rather 
than a deliberate act of guilt perpetuated against a religious 
community. i 

Buddhism was well-established in some parts of Bengal 
from very early times. But it was in the post-Gupta period 
that marks of progress of’ Buddhism were visible under 
different ruling dynasties, till the end of the rule of the 
Palas and the Candras, Even before the rise of the Buddhist 
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Pala dynasty in about the middle of the eight century A.D. 
Buddhism, had already developed a position of strength 
which continued to grow in east and south-east Bengal 
(Vanga-Samatata) till the end of the llth century A.D., and 
was not extinguished totally. Most of the earlier rulers of 
south-east Bengal made grants by transferring property to 
Buddhist monateries which benefitted institutions and not 
individuals. But subsequently when the Candras came to 
power in this region they began to make donations in favour 
of Brahmana individuals or their religion, like the Palas. 
As in North Bengal this part of Bengal also had big 
monasteries, remains of which have been found at the 
Mainamati-Lalmai range. Curiously the Buddhist Candra 
dynasties ruling in this part of Bengal are not known from 
their records to have established any monastery, big or 
small, or made a gift of land to any monasteries ; whereas, 
in North Bengal big monasteries were built under Pala rule. 


Buddhism in Bengal, which can be traced from very early 
times from literary sources, lacks evidence of grants, in its 
support in certain areas, although the kings concerned were 
themselves Buddhists. Perhaps in these areas Brahmanism 
had already spread among the masses to an extent that 
made extending of royal support in its favour a matter of - 
expediency. Buddhism may have suffered a set back in the 
7th century A.D. and found an asylum and hospitable 
reception in East Bengal where successive rulers are known 
to have extended their support and patronage to its cause. 
But if the Brahmanists grew strong in the remaining parts 
it was not slow to spread itself also to the areas where 
Buddhism had found fertile field, as seen in rich donations 
made in its favour by its subsequent Buddhist rulers. The 
The Yadavas and the Senas who were Brahmanists scarcely 
came to the help of the Buddhists in their hour of decline, 
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Moreover, the distinction which separated the Brahmanic 
pantheons from the Buddhist gradually waned through 
assimilation of conflicting elements favouring both and 
ultimately a bridge was constructed which made Buddhist 
kings adopt Brihmanical manners while retaining their 
original connection with Buddhism in a symbolic way. 


JAIN SOURCES ON THE MERCHANT— 
COMMUNITIES’ ROLE IN EARLY 
INDIAN CURRENCY 


SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


A passage of Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga,1 a Buddhist 
work in Pali, is explained to describe how a lot of coins 
(ka@rs@panas) lying on the tray of a money-changer or 
goldsmith would strike differently a child, a rustic, and a 
money-changer or goldsmith. The child would know simply 
that the coins have on them varied symbols, and are oblong, 
square or round in shape; the rustic would know all that 
the child knows and also that they can be utilised in buying 
things for enjoyment ; the money-changer or - goldsmith 
would, however, not only know all this, but also would be 
in a position to ascertain, after looking at the coins and 
examining them in different ways, e.g., hearing the sound 
they make when struck, smelling and licking them and taking 
them in his hand, which of them were issued at which village, 
town, hill or river-bank, and also by which mint-master 
(acariya).* 

The passage does not say anything regarding the symbo] 
ofaroyal authority manufacturing or issuing a particular 
coin, and this leads D. C. Sircar to suggest that the 
manufacture of the karsapanas, referred to in the Visuddhimagga 
passage, was not directly associated with the state.® In 





1 PTS ed, pp 437, 515; Bhandarkar in ASIAR, 1913-14, p. 226; 
JNSI, Vol XIU, pp. 183 ff.; D. C Sircar, Studies jn Indian Coins, 
(henceforth SIC) Delhi, 1968, p. 96. 

2 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect., 1921, pp. 99-100; Sircar, SIC, pp. 99, 
102-03. 

3 SIC, p. 103. 


a 
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other words, as late.as the fifth century A. D., kars@panas 
"were manufactured by private moneyers with or without the 
permission of the government. Sircar then refers to certain 
other Pali passages, quoted and translated for the first time 
by C. D. Chatterjee. These passages describe the ancient 
punch-marked silver karsapanas asnila-kahapana and distinguish 
the same from the rudradamaka coins which were 3/4th of the 
former in value and which were minted by Rudradaman, the 
Great Saka Satrap who ruled in c. 130-50 A.D. Buddhaghosa 
applies the epithet purana (ic. old or old-fashioned) to the 
nila-kahapana, while it has been stated by his commentators 
” that this coin was what was manufactured with special marks 
in accordance with the specification of ancient treatises 
(pauranafastra, i.e. a book dealing with the purana coins) 
such as the Rūpāsūtra (pordna-sattha-anuripa-lakkhana-sampanna- 
uppadita).. D. C. Sircar, therefore, seems to be correct when 
he states that old-type blue arsapanas, which if the evidence 
of the Visuddhimagga is to be relied on were private issues, 
remained ‘in circulation as late as’ the fifth century when 
Buddhaghosa flourished and also were current side by side 
with the state issues like the silver coins of the Sakas of 
Western India’.® 
Interestingly enough, the conclusion drawn on the basis of 
the Pali passages seems to get support from the evidence 
supplied by the Angavijja, a Jaina text written in Prakrit 
about the close of the Kusana age and probably retouched 
during the days of the Guptas. The text defines that as 
a karsapana which has all the elements of a karsapana 





4 For the passages and their translations, see Chatterjee’s paper 
entitled ‘Some Numismatic Data jn Pali Literature’ in Buddhistic 
Studies, ed. B. C. Law, Calcutts, 1931, pp. 383452 See also his 
paper ‘Some. Numismatic Terms in Pali Texts’, JUPHS, VI,- 1933, 
pp. 156-73. 

5 SIC, p 104. . . ae) 
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(savvakahavanopakaranagate ya kahavano buya) and, as noted 
above, it enumerates the elements as square or rectangular 
in shape and having visible figures or symbols (cailrahsesu 
niddhesu cittesu dadhesu kahavanam biya, i.e. Sanskrit caturasresu 
nivaddhesu citresu drstesu karsapanath briyat).° There cannot 
probably be any doubt that the text refers to the punch- 
marked coins by the term karsapana. Further, the Angapijja 
not only distinguishes between superior, middle and inferior 
karsapanas but also states that the original ones should be 
called purana (Gdimiilesu purane biya), and the younger ones 
new (valesu navae būyā). What is more, it also mentions a new 
coin-name khattapaka (Sanskrit ksatrapaka) which denotes 
Saka satrapal silver coins and also those which were 
modelled on the coins of the Saka satraps.” Now it is 
tempting to equate purana and ksatrapaka of the Angavifja 
respectively with nila-karsapana and rudradamaka of the Pali 
passages.° 

That the merchant communities played significant 
parts in the coin-economy of our country is further presumed 
on the basis of some coins, A. Cunningham considered 
‘several of the symbols’ of the punch-marked coins, generally 
believed to be the earliest Indian issues, as ‘private marks of 
the money-changers’.° V. Smith regarded the punch-marked 
coinage as ‘a private coinage issued by guilds and silver- 
smiths with the permission of the ruling authority’, and, 
according to him, ‘the numerous obverse punches seem to 
have been impressed by the different moneyers through 
whose hands the pieces passed, and the reverse marks may 
be regarded as the signs of approval by the controlling 


a 
6 Ed. Punyavijaya, Introduction, pp. 87-88. 
7 See Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, JAIH, Vol. I, pp. 30-36. 
8 Ibid, p. 35. an 
9 CAI, p, 58. ~ 
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authority’.2° According to E.J. Rapson, ‘the symbols punched 
“on the coin on the obverse are supposed to be the private 
marks of money-changers, while those on the reverse, which 
are invariably fewer in number and of somewhat different 
character, may possibly denote the locality in which these 
coins were issued’,'* although he formerly believed?* that 
the symbol was stamped on the coin from time to time ‘by 
the authority responsible for their correctness and purity’. 
It should be noted in this connection that some of the 
symbols on the punch-marked coins are believed to bear 
Jain affiliation.4® But, as the characters of the symbols on 
cthe punch-marked coins have not yet been definitely deter- 
mined, it is not perhaps justifiable to conclude anything. 
Similarly no conclusion as regards Jain affiliation can be 
reached in the case of the coins, bearing the legend negama 
(Sanskrit Naigamah) meaning ‘traders’ or ‘members of an 
administrative board pertaining to a town’ which: are 
often considered as issues of the mercantile guilds ;** 
and also of some copper coins from Kausambi bearing 
the legend Gandhikana ( probably Sanskrit Gandhikanath ) 
which have tentatively been ascribed by K.D. Bajpai*® 
and us*® to the Gandhikas, i.e. the ‘dealers in perfumes’. 
Attention may be drawn to a class of guilds mentioned 
as Panika-seni in a Nagarjunikonda inscription (A.D. 333) 
“of Ehuvula Cantamiila.?" Panika-seni has been taken 
by D.C. Sircar to stand for Parnika sreni meaning sellers 


10 CCIM, Vol I, p. 133. 

11 Ancient India, p. 154. 

12 IC, p. 3. i 

13 Cf. Jajn Sikke’ (in Hindi), Jain Siddhanta Bhaskar, December, 
1950, pp 110-112 

14 S. K. Chakraborty, SAIN, pp. 213-14; SIC, p. 105; JNSI, 
Vol. XX, p. 42; VoL XXV, p. 18. 

15 JNSI, Vol. XXV, pp. 19-20; PL 1.1 Vol. XXVII, pp. 45-44 

16 Ibid, Vol. XXVII, pp. 154-56. 

17 Line 5 of the inscription (Ep. Ind, Vol. XXXV, p. 5). 
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or growers of leaves (betel leaves ).2% Now, : the. 
Vyavaharabhasya, a Jaina work generally assigned to 
c. A.D. 600 mentions pannika as the name of a coin.*® 
Though it is not sure which coins are-actually referred to 
by pannika, if itis accepted that it stands for the coin issued 
by the Panika-seni, then the importance of the Jaina 
evidence becomes considerable. 

The importance of the Jain evidence: seems more when 
we take. into consideration. the different kinds of drammas 
mentioned in literary and epigraphic sources.- Thus; we 
have the Péruttha-dramma .and: -Visala-priya-dramma. The 
different forms?° in which. the coin-name pariutiha dramma 
has been found are mentioned here— (1). paurūthi, (2) paruttha, 
(3) :poruttha, (4) paruttha, (5) paruthaka, (6)- parutha, (7) pārau- 
patha, and (8) pariipathaka, and it seems clear from’ the 
references, that it had: a. wide area of circulation covering 
Rajasthan, Malwa, Gujarat, Konkan and Marwar. 

- According, to Alexander Kyd Nairne, the pariittha-dramma 
possibly refers.to the Parthian dramma, and they.are perhaps 
the-same as, the coins mentioned by Abdul Fida:as-Khurasani 
dirham.** But considering the area of circulation of..the 
parittha-dramma, R.C. Agrawal opines that it is not justified 
to, associate it with any foreign currency.** Shrigondekar 


takes it as a personal name like Babasahi, Mahammudi,** ete. 
aed 





(i 


. 18 Ibid, pp. 5, 27. i 

19 VYyavahārabhāşya, 3.267. 

20 For references to these different forms, see Samaresh Bandyo- 
padhyay, JNSI, VoL XXX, pp. 96-97. Pārūpyaka and Pārūşaka also 
occur in Merutunigasiri’s Prabandhacintamanit (ed. Jinavijaya, 1933, 
p. 13) and they are taken as variant readings of Parithaka (cf. B. J. 
Sandesara and J. P. Thacker, Lexicographical Studies in Jaina Sanskrit, 
M.S. University Oriental Series, No 5, p 26). 

21 Bombay Gazetteer, 1896, Pt. Il, p. 21, notice oe 

22 JNSI, Vol. XVII, Pt. I, p. 75. 

23 Lekhapaddhati, p. 114. R. C. Agrawal and L. Gopal attribute 
Shrigondekar’s view to C. D. Dalal, the editor of the. Lekhapaddhati. 
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_ No doubt, the Lekhapaddhati uses the adjectives frestha and 
Srimat before the coin-name ; but, according to Gopal, these 
do not necessarily imply that it was a personal name. He 
thinks that the adjective Jrestha is for the coin and refers to 
its good condition, while frimat, if not used for the coin, 
does not by itself make pariittha the name of a king, asin 
many places the Lekhapaddhati uses frimat before the name 
of a city.?¢ 

D.C. Sircar, however thinks that érestha stands for 
Sresthin®®, Gopal himself follows Sircar in taking śresțha 
Gambhuvaka®® of the Chinchani plate of Krsna III as 

X sresthin Gathbhuyaka. From the forms paripathaka and 
paraupatha, it has also been. suggested that the name of the 
coin was derived from the place of its origin.?” Though 
place-names ending in patha and pathaka are not very rare 
in India the suggestion that the coin derived its name from 
the place of its origin does not seem to be probable. Had it 
been so named, the coin should have been called srimala- 
dramma, for the Lekhapaddhati clearly describes the coin as 
having been minted at Srimala.?® 


It would thus appear that the origin of the coin-name 
still remains a problem. A careful analysis of what is stated 
in the Lekhapaddhati with regard to the visvamallapriya or 

—visalapriya-dramma®® and the  pariittha-dramma, however, 
suggests that itis a personal name. The Lekhapaddhati states 
the following : 


Gopal, Economic Life of Northern India, p. 198. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, p. 60. 
Gopal, op. cit, p. 224. 
Ibid., p. 198. According to B. J. Sandesara and J. P Thacker 
op. cit, p. 26), however, the name indicates some place or region 
where this particular type of dramma was current. 

28 Lekhapaddhati, pp. 34, 43. 

29 See Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, JNSI, Vol. XXX, pp. 964101. 
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k Srisrimaliya-kharajahkasalahata-trihpartksita-hatta 
oyavahara-jirna-visvamallapriya-dra... ` 


2. Srisrimaliya-kharatankasalahata-trihpariksita-hatta- 
oyavaharikya-pracarat-srestha-dvivallakya-visalapriya-dra °° | 


3. Srifrimaliya-kharjankasalahata-trihpariksita 
hatja-oyavaharikya- pracalita-Srestha-frimat 
paraupatha-raupya-grhita-dra... 


4, Srisrimaliya-kharatankasalahata-trihpariksita- 
hajtavyavaharikya-pracarat-srestha-srimat- | 
parupatha-grhita-dramma .. | 
Thus the Lekhapaddhati describes both the names almost | 

exactly in similar terms, and if vifvamalla and visala are taken | 

to represent personal names, as has been done by all the 
numismatists, as we shall see, then parutiha may also tentatively 
be regarded as a personal name. 

Moreover, if the phrase svtyasamutpanna-prayojana-vasat, 
meaning minted by him to meet the demand or minted 
to meet the demand of his own, applied to the visoamallapriya | 
or visalapriya-dramma and the pariittha-dramma in many places 
of the Lekhapaddhati, hitherto ignored, is taken into considera- 
tion, the hypothesis that pariittha is a personal name gains 
good ground. ʻa 

No king of the name of Parfittha is as yet known, and if 
the suggestion that Pārūttha, like Gathbhuvaka, referred to | 
above, and Visala or Visvamalla, was a Sresthin is accepted, 
as seems probable in view of the available material, then the 
theories, that private issues went side by side with the state | 
issues in ancient India, as noted above, and that similar also 
was perhaps the condition in the early medieval period, seem 
to stand on a firmer footing. 


30 30 Better read dvivaliakya-frestha. 
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As noted, above, the coin-names visalapriya-dramma and 
vifvamallapriya-dramma occur in the Lekhapaddhati-®! D.C. 
Sircar considers Visvamalla and Visala to be different names 
of the same person.*? In the epigraphic records, it is noticed 
in the forms visalapriya-dramma, visalapri-dra, visa-dra and 
visalapuri-dra.5* Pherū includes visalapuri coin among the 
Gurjari coins in his Dravyapariksa** and it seems that visalapuri 
and visalapriya-dramma are the same. Scholars generally 
think that Visaladeva, to whom the visalapriya or visvamalla- 
priya-dramma are to be attributed, was the Caulukya-Vaghella 
king of that name" As it has been found, the Lekhapaddhati 
applies the adjectives frestha, jirna, jirna-srettha or srestha- 
jirna to the name. According to A. K. Majumdar jirna is an 
adjective of the coin and means the old coin of Visaladeva.*® 
No doubt, the word literally means ‘old’. Here, however, 
this epithet may well be taken as referring to Sresthin Visala 
or Visvamalla.§? Just as references to jirna-vyaparin, sirna- 
adhikarin and jirna-bhrtya arefound in the PrabandhakoSsa 
meaning respectively an old, retired or experienced merchant, 
officer and servant, similarly the expression sirna-sresthin 
may be taken to mean old, experienced or established 
merchant or banker. According to Sircar, the phrase 
jirna-sresthi-visoamallapriya-dramma means the favourable 
dramma struck by old sresthin Visvamalla.®® Sircar’s sugges- 
tion that the visoamallapriya-dramma was issued or minted 


31 For the visalapriya-dramma, see Lakhapaddhati, pp. 42, 44; and 
for the visvamallapriya-dramma, ibid., pp. 33, 37, 39, 55. 

32 Ind. Ep. Gloss., p. 442. i 

33 Cf JNSI, Vol. XVI, Pt. II, p. 72. 

34 Ibid., VoL XXVIII, p. 32. 

35. Ibid, Vol. XVII, Pt. O, p. 712Z; A K. Majumdar, The Chaulu- 
kyas of Gujarat, p. 213; Gopal, op. cit, p. 197. 

35 Op cit., p. 273. 

37 Cf. our discussion in JNSI, Vol. XXX, pp. 100-01 notes. 

38 Ind. Ep. Gloss, p. 135. 
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by the Sresthin Visvamalla seems probable in view of the fact 
that a document of the Lekhapaddhati which contains a variant 
of the above mentioned phrase is dated V. S. 1288, i.e. a date, 
at least ten years before the accession of the Caulukya 
Visaladeva, when Bhima II (c. V. S. 1235-1298) was on the 
throne. According to Majumdar, however, the date V. S. 
1288 in that particular document is due to a scribal error. 
D. Sharma states that the drafts of the Lekhapaddhati are 
models only and the date V.S. 1288 is sometimes given 
where it should not have been if historical chronology was 
followed.*° 

The expression trihpariksita occurring” in all the four 
passages of the Lekhapaddhati, quoted above, seems to be of 
absorbing interest. It refers to the examination of such 
coins as visvamallapriya or visalapriya-dramma and paraupatha 
or pariipatha-dramma. The word grhita in the third and 
fourth passages clearly shows that the coins were accepted, 
but they required to be tested thrice i.e. thoroughly and 
carefully, before being accepted. The Lekhapaddhati thus 
furnishes a very good account of coin-testing. But it is not 
the only text referring to coin-testing. In fact, testing of 
coins, evidently, to maintain their standard and purity, is 
essential in a coin-using economy, and this, as we have 
shown elsewhere, *° seems to have received due attention in 
India from quite early times. As regards other Jain evidences 
throwing light on the testing of coins, mention may be made 
of the following. In the Prabandhakosa (1349 A.D.) of Raja- 
sekharasuri which mentions an officer Drammasustha appa- 
rently the same as Drammasaustha‘? of the Puratanaprabandha- 


39 JNSI, Vol XXIL p. 197 note 8. 

40 See Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, ‘Coin Testing’ in Early Indijan 
Indigenous Coins’, ed. D. C. Sircar, pp. 154-57. 

41 For our discussion on Drammasaustha and Drammasustha in 


JAIH, Vol. Wf, pp. 102-03. 
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sangraha indicating one well aware of the pros and cons of 
drammas or coins, the words nanaka and nanakapariksa have 
been used respectively in the’ sense of a coin and the testing 
of the genuineness of coins. That there was some testing 
agency for selecting good coins also seems to be suggested 
by the Prthvirajavijaya of Jayanaka.‘? What is of particular 
significance in this connection is the evidence of an 
inscription‘® from Dhod (Rajasthan) dated 1170 A.D., which 
records that before being approved 16 drammas of Ajayadeva 
were tested. l 





42 Ed. S. K. Belvalkar, Calcutta, 1914 XI. 19. 
43 Annual Report of Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 1922-23, p. 2. 
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THE NAME HINDUSTAN—A STUDY 
IN ITS GEOPOLITICAL CONNOTATIONS 


B. N. MUKHERJEE 
A 


The Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription of the Sasanid monarch 
Shapir I, dated to C.A.D. 262, enumerates his subject 
countries and peoples. The Greek version of this epigraph 
includes in his empire Tourene, India and Koussanenon 
ethnos as far forward as Paskibouron.* In the Parthian 
version of the same inscription these topographical names, ` 
appear respectively as Twgrn, Hndstn, Kwshnhshtr and 
Pshkbwr.* The forms Twerstn (?), Hndy (?) and Pshpwly (?), 
in place of the first, second and fourth names in question, 
may perhaps be traced in the Pahlavi recension of the 
record." 

ot appears that the inscription of Shaptr I refers to one 
and the same region as India, Hndstn, and Hndy. The 
epigraph also refers to Tourene as stretching to the sea» 
coast. Thus a part of this Tourene was on the sea. A clue 
to the location of Tourene, i.e., Turan,°® is perhaps indicated 
by the Hudūd al-‘Alam. According to this text, Qusdhan 
(Qusdar) was within Tūrān.” Though this treatise belongs~ 


1 The draft of the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription of Shāpūr I was 
probably prepared in c. AD. 262 (Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 1939, vol. IX, p. 845). 

2 Syria, 1958, p. 336. 

3 A. Maricqg and H. Honigmann, Recherches sur les Res Gestae 
Divi Saporis, pp 11 and 98f. 

4 Syria, 1958, p. 336. 

5 Ibid. 

6 A. Maricq and H. Honigmann, op. cit, p. 97 and fn. 3. 

1 Hudid al-‘ Alam, XXVIL 12; V. Minorsky (translator), Hudud 
al-‘Alam, p. 123, 
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-- to a period much later than that of Shāpūr I,’ the identi- 
fication of Qusdar with Khuzdar in the north-eastern area 
of Southern Baluchistan,” and so with a locality not far 
from the sea and within the conceivable frontiers of his 
empire,*° can suggest that within Taran of the Hudid al- 
‘Alam might have been parts of Tourene on the sea as 
denoted by the Nagsh-i-Rustam epigraph. In this case, 
Turan-Twgrn included the Jhalawan and Las Bela 
districts. 

Pshkbwr or Paskibouron has been identified with Pesha- 

e war.*! India, which must have been the Indian subcontinent, 
should be placed to the east of Tourene and roughly to the 
east or south of Peshawar. And since India in question 
appears to be in complete possession of Shapur I, it cannot 
mean the whole of the Indian subcontinent, the entire area 
of which was never under the Sasanians. 

If Mani is correctly reported in an early source 
(Kephalaion) to have spoken of his visit to India by crossing 
the ocean,** and if he, a Sasanian subject and a contem- 
porary of Shaptir I,1* used the term India in the same sense 
as did the latter, then parts of India of the Nagqsh-i-Rustam 
record bordered the sea. This littoral India should have 

_ been to the immediate east of Tourene, for none of Shapir I’s 





8 The Hudūd al-‘4lam was compiled in 372 AH or A.D. 982-3. 
See also above n 1. 

9 V. Minorsky, op. cit, p. 373. 

10 Syria, 1958, p. 336; A. Maricq and H. Honigmann, op. cit., 
pp. 98f. 

11 BSOAS, 1947, vol. XI, p. B. F 

12 A’ Maricq and H. Honigmann, op. cit., pp. 24-25; Pakistan 
Quarterly, vol V, no. 2, p. 26. See also Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 1936, pp. 6-7. 

13 L. J. R Ont, Mani, A Religio-Historical Description of his 
Personality, p. 211; see also above n. 12. 
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provinces, other than India, could have been at the 
same time to the east of Tourene and on the sea-coast. 

Herodotus, wrote in the 5th century B.C, about Darius I’s 
satrapy of India,** which was obviously the same as 
Hi(n)dush, included within this empire by this Nagsh-i- 
Rustam inscription. Herodotus indicated that India was 
separate from the land of the Gandarae and lay on the 
Indus and near the sea, and had a desert in its eastern 
region.t® The land of the Gandarae was surely the same 
as Gandhara.!’ Gandhara traditionally included Puska- 
lavati!® or modern Charsada (and Prang) of the Hastnagar 
group of villages in the Peshawar district,‘° and sometimes 
also Taksasila?° or Taxila in the Rawalpindi district.** 

It appears that “India”, lying on the Indus and 
stretching up to the ocean, should have its northern 
frontiers somewhere to the south of the Peshawar and 
Rawalpindi districts.” Such a topographical position 
for “India” identifies the desert in its eastern region as the 
Thar desert of Rajasthan.” 

This description suggests that Herodotus, like the Naqsh- 
i-Rustam epigraph of Shapur I, used the term IJndiaina 
restricted sense, denoting inter alia some tracts indicated . 





14 Herodotus, Historiai, I, 94. 

15 S. Sen, Old Persian Inscriptions, pp. 96-98. . 

16 Herodotus op. cit, 91, 94'and 98-102; IV, 44. 

17 R. C. Kent, Old Persian Grammar Texts and Lexicon (2nd 
edition), p. 183; HÆ C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient 
India (Sth edition), pp. 240-41. 

18 V&lmiki, Ramayana, VII, 114, 11. 

19 W. H. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 183-84. 

20 Vayu Purana, 8%, 189-90. 

21 S. N. Mayumdar-Sastri (editor), Cunninghams Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, pp. 120, 128, etc 

22 C. Lewis et. al. (editors), The Oxford Atlas (1956)! pl. no. 55, 

23 Ibid., pl. no. 58; PHAI, p. 24l. z 
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also by the latter source. Thus both the Historiai of 
Herodotus and the Nagqsh-i-Rustam record of Shapur I 
might have denoted essentially the same area. So India 
under Shapir I might have included at least parts of the 
territories on the lower Indus to the south of the Peshawar 
region, ** N t 


As indicated by Shapiir I’s epigraph, this India was also 
known as Hndstn as well as Hndy. All these names and 
also the term Shen-tu of certain Chinese texts were 
perhaps ultimately based on the term Sindhu,*?* the name of 
a great river and also of a country on the lower Indus.** 


The Nagsh-i-Rustam inscription is the earliest known 
source referring to the name Hindustan, i.e., the land of 
Hindu =Sindhu.*7 The evidence of this record, dated toc. 
A.D. 262, suggests that the name itself came into use by the 


24 In this connection see also Zeitschrift der Duetschen Morgenlan- 
dischen Gesellschaft, 1936, p. 7. 

25 Sindhu > Hi(n)du (with Persian h replacing Indian s) > Ind{os) 
(with h dropped, there having been no letter in Greek to represent 
correctly the sound h in the period when the name India came into 
existence). The name India was derived from'the name of the rjver 
Indus (E. J. Rapson (editor), The Cambridge History of India, vol. I— 
Ancient India, p. 334; H. C. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek—English 
` Lexicon (1951), p. 831). The name Shen-tu is consjdered to have 
been pronounced as Sien-d’ok in Archaic Chinese and as Sien-duok in 
Ancient Chinese. Such pronunciations of the Chinese transliteratjon 
of the term concerned suggest the form Sindhuka as one of its possible 
bases. The expression Sindhuka may mean a country belonging to 
(i.e watered by) the Sindhu or the Indus river (Our Heritage, 1967, 
vol. XV, pt. IL p. 2). Some Indian sources suggest that the country 
named after the river Sindhu was originally situated on the western 
side of the lower Indus (ibid, p. 7). 

26 Our Heritage, 1967, vol. XV, pt. I, p. 7. 

27 Monthly Bulletin of the Asiatic Society, August, 1966, vol. I, 
no. 3, p. 5. 
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third quarter of the 3rd century A.D., and not, as is 
often believed, in the early mediaeval age.*® 

Hndy, mentioned in the Nagsh-i-Rustam inscription as 
an alternative appellation of the country of Hindustan, 
must have denoted the same territory which formed 
Hindustan. The term in question may be considered as 
a precursor of the name Hindi, used mainly by the Arab 
geographers. The expression Hind was obviously derived 
from the name of the land of Hindu (Sindhu), i.e., Hindustan. 


B 


Both the names Hind and Hindustan became popular in 
early Mediaeval period. During this age Hindustan and so 
also Hind (Hndy) acquired greater geographical connotations. 

The Nuh Sipihr of Amir Khusrt (A.D. 1253-1325) refers to 
different languages of Hind like Sindi, Lahori and Kashmiri, 
and languages of Dugar, Dhir Samundar, Tilang, Gujarat, 
Gaur, Bengal, Oudh, Delhi and its environs.2® This list 
indicates inclusion of at least the greater part of the 
subcontinent in Hind or Hindustan. 

The Babur Nama or the Tuzuk-i-Baburt refers to Hind, 
Hindistan and Hindfistanat to denote the same mass of 
land.®° It describes “the country of Hindistin”’ as “extensive, 
full of men and full of produce. On the east, south, and 
even on the west, it ends at its great enclosing ocean (muhit 
darya-si-ga@h). On the north it has mountains which connect 





28 H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The History of India as Told by 
its Own Historians (reprint), vol. IM, p. 562; vol. VII, p. 3; HE C. 
Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities (2nd edition), p. 80; 
etc, 

29 H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, op. cit, vol. IM, p. 562. 

30 A. S Beveridge (translator), Bābur Nadma (Memoirs of Babur) 
(reprint), pp. 760, 480-81 and 485. 
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with those of Hindfi-kush, K4firistan and Kashmir. North- 

~ west of it lies Kabul, Ghazni and Qandahar”.®+ It appears 
that Hindustan, as known to Babur, embraced most of 
the Indian subcontinent. It should, however, be noted that 
though this treatise includes in Hindustan such localities to 
the west of the Sind river (Indus) as Parashawar (Peshawar), 
Has(t) nagar, etc.,®* it also states that “once the water of the 
Sind is crossed (from the west) everything is in Hindistan. 
(Italics ours)"*® These contradictory pieces of information 
may be reconciled by the hypothesis that while a portion 
of the territory to the immediate west of the upper course of 

‘ the Indus ‘(including Peshawar, etc.) was within Babur’s 
Hindfistan, the land to the immediate west of the lower 
course of that river, which formed a part of the Sind region, 
was outside his Hindustan. Thus Hindustan, as known to 
Babur might not have included an area on the lower 
Indus which had earlier formed a part of the ancient Sindhu 
country and also of Hindustan mentioned in the Naqsb-i- 
Rustam inscription of Shapur I. 


The tendency to differentiate the land of Hind from that 
of Sind, a territory on the Sindhu or the Indus river, may be 
noticed in treatises older than the age of Babur. Ibn 
Khordadhbeh, who died in 300 A. H. or A. D. 912, distin- 

“guished Sind from Hind. Sind, as described by him, was 
situated mainly on the western side of the lower Indus. It, 
however, included Multan and perhaps some parts of the 
territory lying on or near the eastern bank of the Indus. On 
the other hand, Qandhar (i.e., Gandhara), included by Ibn 


AD 


31} Ibid., pp. 480-81 and 487; H. M. Elliot and J Dowson, op cit., 
vol. IV, p. 221. 

32 A. S Beveridge, op. cit., p. 200. í 

33 Ibid., p. 484. 

34 H M. Elliot and J. Dowson, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 12-14. For the 
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Khordadhbeh in Hind, might well have beenin an area 
to the west of the upper course of the Indus. Bakar, mentioned 
by this author as the first place on the borders of Hind near 
Sind, was, as it should appear from the context, located 
to the east of at least the main channel of the lower reaches 
of the Mihrän, i.e., the Indus, He also included the kingdoms 
of Balhara (ic., the territory of a Rastrakiita king having 
the title Vallabha), Kamrin (Kamaritipa), Kumar (Kanya 
Kumari or Cape Comorin), etc., within Hind. ®* 

Ibn Khordadhbeh apparently included in Hind the land 
of the Indian subcontinent lying mainly to the east of the 
Indus and perhaps some areas to the west of the upper 
course of that river. One is left with nearly the same 
impression after reading the Kitabu-l Agalim of Abū Ishaq Al- 
Istakhri, written about the middle of the 10th century A.D. 
Sind, as described by this author, was limited on different 
sides by Hind, a desert in the Makran area, Sea of Fars and 
Kirman, the desert of Sidjistan and its districts. Makran, 
Turan, etc., were within the limits of Sind of this description. 
Probably these were the dependencies of Sind, the political 
limits of which in a particular period were indicated by the 
author concerned.** . 

The Chach-nama, the original Arabic version of which was 
written probably before 136 A.H. (A.D. 753), also reckoned _ 
Sind and Hind as separate entities, but made Alor the 
capital of both.*® This indicates that Hind or a part of it 





identification of Bakar, see J. Ablot, Sind—A Re-interpretation of the 
Unhappy Valley, pp. 60-64. 

35 Masud Ali, Hindustan Arabon ki Nazarme, vol. I, p. 25; H. M. 
Elliot and J. Dowson, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 26-27. See also the map 
accompanying the Ashkdlu-l Bilad, written in A.H. 589 or AD. 1193 
(ibid., p. 32). It must, however, be noted’ here that the author of the 
Kjtabu-I AgGlim included Multan in Hind. (ibid., p. 27). See also 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam (New edition, 1971), vol. TM, p. 405. 

36 H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, op. cit, vol I, pp. 136 and 138. 
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was situated near Sind of the Chach-nama. 

Only a little more than a century prior to the date of the 
original version of the Chach-nama, Sin-tu (the name of which 
was based on the term Sindhu) was described by Hsiian-tsang 
as including a land immediately to the west of the Sindhu 
or the Indus.*” The word Sind may well be a corruption 
of the name Sindhu (i.e., Sin-iu). Sind, as described in the 
Chach-nama, was also at least principally situated to the west 
of the Indus. However, the inclusion of Multan and a few 
other localities to the east of that river, within Sind of 
the Chach-nama may indicate that it included, like Sind of 
Ibn Khordadhbeh, also parts of the territory situated on or 
near the eastern bank of the Indus. The term Hind, within 
the territorial limits of which Ibn Khordadhbeh placed 
areas lying mainly to the east of the Indus, might have 
denoted also in the Chach-nama at least some parts of the 
same regions.*® 

Similar relative positions of Hind and Sind are indicated 
also by other authors. Al Masudi, who died in 345 A.H 
(A.D. 956), described in his work Muriij ul—Zahab the land of 
Hind as attached to Sind and Khorasan.*® Al Idrisi (llth 
century A.D.) alluded in his Nuzhatul Mushiag to Hind and 
Sind as contiguous territories and included in Hind sucha 
distant locality to the west of the upper Indus as Kabul. 4° 

According to Al-Birtini (llth century A.D.), people from 
his country marching for Hind used to “start from the 
side of Kabul”, whereas those marching for Sindh used to 





37 T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, vol. I, p. 252. 
38 HL.M. Elliot and J. Dowson, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 138-40. ‘ 
39 Masud Ali, op. cit., vol. I, p. 275. 

40 Masud Ali, op. cit, vol. H, pp. 198 and 226; H. M. Elliot and 

J. Dowson, op. cit., vol. I, p. 92. 
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“start from the country of Nimroz or Sijistan’.4% He 
included Brahmanabad (to be placed in the lower Indus area) 
and Milasthana or Multan in Sindh.*! At the same time 
he placed the region of Sindhu (the name of which must be 
connected with that of Sindh) in Hind,*? which apparently 
incorporated the greater part of the Indian subcontinent.** 
These observatious, contradicting each other, were due to 
collecting of information from sources of different dates. 
Nevertheless, these inferences indicate Sindh and Hind as 
contiguous territories. Al-Bīrūnī apparently placed both of 
them in Bharatavarsa, which, he thought, was “not Hind 
alone”. The author of the Hudid al'-Alam, (compiled in 


40a Al-Bīrūņı, Talgig-i-Hind, etc. (edited by E. Sachau), ch XVII, 
p. 97; E. Sachau, Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p 198; A M. Habibullah, 
Alberunira Bharata-tattva (ım Bengal), p. 141. 

41 Al-Biruni,-op. cit., ch. I, p. 11; E. Sachau, op. cit, p. 21. 

42 Al-Biruni, op. cit., ch. XXIX, p. 149; E. Sachau, op cits, vol. L 
p. 298. , ` 

43 Al-Birani, op. cit, ch XVII p 102; XXIX, pp. 149%; E. 
Sachu, op. cit., vol pp 208-209 and 298f. 

44 Al-Biruni, op. cit, ch. XXIX, p. 147; E Sachau, op. cit, 
vol. I, p. 295; A. M. Habibullah, op. cit., p. Z14 Al-Biruni observed 
that “in the book of Rishi Bhnvanakoga (sic) no doubt (we read) that 
the inhabitable world stretches from Iimamant (Himavant) towards the 
south and 1s called Bhiratavarsha. .... It is divided into nine 
parts, called nava-kanda-prasam (sic) (naba-khanda-prathama), 1e. pri- 
mary nine parts. Between each two parts there is a sea, which they 
traverse from one (khanda) to the other. Bhiratavarsha is not Hind 
alone (Laisa Bharatbar§ arad al-Hind Fagaf). ... For their (Hind) 
is not traversed by an ocean separating one part (khanda) from the 
other”. For Al-Birini’s remarks on the western coast of the Indian 
subcontinent startmg from Tiz in Makran (in modern Baluchistan), 
see E. Sachau, op. cit. vol. 1, p. 208, A M. Habibullah op. cit., p. 149; 
etc. 

We may add here that St. Epiphanius recorded towards the end of 
the 4tr century A.D that “India” had been formerly divided into 
“nine “kingdoms”, (H. Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo edited by 
H. Cordier, vol. I, p. 432). Rashiduddin rererred in a later period 
to “the nine unequal parts of Hind” (H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, 
op. cit, vol. I, p 44) The concept about the nine fold division of 
the subcontinent may be compared with the nine-fold division of 
Bhiratavarsha, as set forth ın some puranic texts and the Brhatsamhita. 


x 
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A.D. 982) clearly stated that to the east of the Sind “country 
is the river Miharan ; south of it the Great Sea ; west of it 
the province of Kirman ; north of it isa desert adjacent to the 
Marches of Khorasan”. He further placed Hindistan (Hin- 
distan) to the east of the Mihran and Khorasan and included 
within it some places tothe west of the upper Indus,‘ 
(see below). Thus Sind was essentially on the western bank 
of the lower Indus, to the east of which lay Hind.‘® Sind 
had within its political boundaries certain dependencies, 
which were outside its geographical limits. 


It is interesting to note that the names Sind and Hind — 
(Hindy) and Hindustan were ultimately derived from the name 
of the country of Sindhu, which according to the Indian 
sources was Originally a tereitory on the western bank of the 
lower Indus. If Hi(n)du(sh) of the days of the Achaemenid 
king Darius I and Hndy, Hindustan (and India). of the reign 
of Sasanid emperor Shapir I incorporated lands on both 
sides of the lower Indus, the reason was the expansion of 
political geography of Sindhu during the relevant periods. 
The same reason may also at least partly explain the opinions 
of the early Muslim geographers, who, on the basis of data 
of different dates, placed in Sind localities to the east of the 
lower Indus and also sometimes territories outside the lower 
Indus country. Political reasons might have been also at the 
root of the attempts by the early Muslim geographers to locate 
Sind outside Hind or Hindustan, even though Hindustan 





45 Hudud al- ‘Alam, secs. 10, 24 and 27; V. Minorsky (translator), 
Hudüd al-‘4lam, pp. 86, 109 and 122. 

46 We may add here that the geographical connotation of the name 
HindukadeSa, as used in the Kälakācārya-kathānaka, si comparable 
with that of the term Hind MNindukadeéa is described in this wel- 
known cycle of Jaina legend as situated to the east of the Sindhu or 
the Indus (N. Brown, The Story of Kalaka, p. 41; B. N. Mukherjee, 
An Agrippan Source—A Study in Indo-Parthian History, pp. 41f). 
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must have originally included the same territory which formed 
the essential part of the country of Sind (see above). Hindu- ~ 
stan or Hindy probably had begun (like India and Shen-tu, 
the two other geographical names traceable to the name of 
the country of Sindhu) to denote even before the early 
mediaeval period at least the greater part of the Indian 
subcontinent including the lower Indus area. The first 
important stronghold of Islam in the subcontinent was 
established in the lower Indus region, where was Sind, 
in the first quarter of the 8th century A.D. The early Muslim 

_ geographers naturally wanted to give Sind andits dependencies 
under ‘Islam a politico-geographical entity separate from > 
(the rest of) Hindustan still ruled by infidels. *" 


C 


On the other hand, some of these geographers tried to 
extend the name Hind or Hindustan to certain territories out- 
side the subcontinent. Al Masudi observed that “the land 
of Hind is a vast one extending up tọ Zabah (i.e., Java). This 
is a state situated between Hind and Sin (China) and it can 
be taken as a part of Hind. The other side ( of Hind ) is 
attached to the mountain which extends from Khorasan to 
Sind and Tibet (sic)? (Italics ours).*® Baliq (Bali in Indonesia) _ 
was enlisted by Al Idrisi as one of the islands of Hind.*® 
Hamdani alluded to Sarandib (=Simhaladvipa ?) as a part 
of Hind.” 





47 According to some scholars, the early Muslim geographers 
applied (in a political sense) the name Sind to Sind, Makran, 
Baluchistan (sic), portion of the Panjab area, and the N.W.F.P. (sic.) 
(The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1971, vol. IM, p. 404). 

48 Masud Ali, op. cit., vol. L, p. 241. 

49 Ibid., vol. IL, p. 208. 

50 Ibid., voL I, p. 163. 
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The Hudid al-‘Alam stated that “to the east of Hindistan 
(i.e. Hindustan) there are countries of China and Tibet; 
south of it, the Great Sea ; west of it the river Mihran 
(Indus) ; north of it the country of Shaknana belonging to 
Vakhan (Wakhan) and some parts of Tibet.” The text inclu- 
ded in Hindustan Qamartin (Kamaripa in Assam), sanf 
(Champa in Vietnam), Qimar (Khmer), Tusūl, adjacent to China, 
Misa and Manak (all placed inthe neighbourhood of Burma), 
Malay ( Malabar coast ), Urshin (Orissa), Andras (Andhra), 
Qinnauj (Kanauj), Multan, Lahor, Jalhandar, Gardig, a 

, frontier town between Ghaznin and Hindustan (in East 
Afghanistan), Qushmir (Kashmir), etc. (Italics ours),5* 

It appears that Hindustan, as described here, not only 
included the greater part of the Indian subcontinent and at 
least sometimes territories lying even to the west of the upper 
Indus, but also parts of South East Asia.®* “However, Sind, 
with its dependencies, was as noted earlier, outside this 
Hindustan (see above). 

The tendency to place Sind outside the limits of Hind or 
Hindustan declined gradually with the establishment of the 
authority of Islamic power(s) over the greater part of the 
Indian subcontinent (see also sec. B). The Ain-i-Akbari of 
Abul Fazl did not exclude Sind from Hindustan. But, like 

~ several earlier authors, it subscribed to the idea of including 
extra-Indian territories within Hindustan. According to this 
treatise, “Hindustan is described as enclosed on the east, west 
and south by the ocean, but Ceylon, Achin, the Moluccas, 
Malacca, and a considerable number of islands are (also) 
accounted within its extent. To the north is a lofty range of 


51 Hudud al-‘Alam, sec. 10; V. Minorsky (translator), Hudūd 
at-‘4lam, pp. 86-92 and 239f. . 
52 See also below n. 56. 
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` 
mountains part of which stretches along the uppermost limits 


of Hindustan and its other extremity passes into Turkestan 
and Persia. An intermediate region lies between this and the 
west frontiers of China, inhabited by various races, such as 
Kashmir, Great and Little Tibet, Kishtawar and others”.53 


This statement betrays the knowledge of existence of 
Hindustan, embracing more or less the subcontinent, and also 
of a greater Hindustan. This custom of extending the name 
Hind (or Hindustan) to some South-East Asian countries, 
began, as noted above, from the period ofearly Muslim 
geographers of Arab. They were probably influenced 
by the method of Ptolemy, the famous geographer of 
Alexandria, who had divided India into India Intra Gangem 
and India Extra Gangem and had included some S. E. Asian 
areas in the latter division. We have indeed enough evidence 
of Ptolemy’s influence on Arab geographers.** 


All Muslim geographers of later days, however, did not 
follow the widest connotation of the name Hindustan. The 
Tabagat-i Akbari of Nizamuddin Ahmed Bakshi states that 
“Hindustan is now included in the dominions of the emperor 
Akbar. Its length from the Hindu Koh, on the borders 
of Badakhshan, to the country of Orissa, which is on the _ 
borders of Bengal, from the west to east, is 1680 legal Kos. 
Its breadth from Kashmir to the hill of Barūjh (Broach) 
which is on the borders of Surat and Gujarat, is 800 Kos 
Tlahi. Another mode is to take the breadth from the 
hills of Kamaun to the borders of the Dekhin, which 


53 Abūl Fazl, 4in-i-Akbari, ch. L; H. S. Jarrett and J. N. Sarkar 
(translators), Ain-4kbari of Abul Fazl-i-‘Allami, vol. IM, p. 7. 


S4 The Encyclopaedia of Islam (New edition, 1971), vol. II, p. 405. 
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amounts to 1000 Ilahi Xos’.5* Thus Hindustan of this 
description was to the north of Dekhin or the Deccan. 

It appears that the Muslim authors in the subcontinent 
and outside it advocated different territorial limits for 
Hindustan. There was a lot of difference between the 
widest and narrowest connotations of the term Hindustan. 
It is interesting to note that some of the authors simulta- 
neously uscd a narrower and a wider connotation of the 
term.*° 


D 


These variations in the connotation of the term Hindustan 
also influenced the Europeans visting Mughal India. J.B. 
Tavernier (17th century), who visited India during the 
Mughal period, described India in one place as having a 


55 H M. Elliot and J. Dowson, op, cit., vol. V, p. 186. The 
Mughal empire under Akbar was divided into fifteen subahs. They were 
Lahore, Multän (including Sindh), Ajmer, Delhi, Agra, Awadh, Allaha- 
bad, Bihar, Bengal (Bangal), M&lwah, Gujarat. Berar, Khardesh and 
Ahmednagar and a subah including Kasmur, Pakh, Swat, Bajaur 
Quandahar, Zabulistan, etc. Ahmednagar, the southernmost subah, had 
inter alia Bijapur on its south (Ain-i-Akbari, published by the Asiatic 
Society, vol. I, pp 71 f; B. P. Ambashthya, James Rennel’s Memoir 
of a Map of Hindustan or the Mughal empire and His Bengal Atlas, 
p 1). 

56 The Taziyatu-l Amsar wc Tajriyatu-l .4sa@r by Abdu-llah Wassaf, 
dated to AD 1300, refers to Sind and Hind (H. M Elliot and J. 
Dowson, op cit., vol. TM, pp. 24f.). Hind of this text, which mcludes 
Mālibā, M&alw& Gujarat, Ma’bar, etc., apparently incorpcrates st 
least the greater part of the Indian subcontinent. Even Mil Java, 
probably identiifiable with Java in SouthEast Asia, is described as 
one of the countries of Hind. The same treatise also speaks of 
products of Hind and Sind as being imported by sea into Marbar 
along the sea coast (extending from Kiam to Niliwar or Nellore). 
This evidence excludes part of Southern India from Hind (Ibid., 
pp. 31-33). Thus a wider connotation and a narrower connotation of 
the term Hind seems to have prevailed sometimes simultaneously. 
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frontier with Persia and in another place as lying between 
two rivers (the Indus and the Ganges). His India probably 
meant the whole or at least the greater part of the subconti- 
nent. He took the name Hindustan more or less conterminous 
with the name India, According to him, the “Mogul” 
empire, “which constitutes the larger part of Hindustan, 
and extends from the mountains upon this side of the river 
Indus to the other side of the Ganges, touches on the east 
the kingdoms of Aracan (Arakan), Tipera (Tripura) and 
Assen , (Assam); on the west Persia and Tartary of the 
Usbegs, on the south ‘the kingdoms of Golconda and. 
Bijapur ; and on the north it reaches the Caucasus, having 
on the north-east the kingdom of Bhutan, from whence 
comes the musk, and to the north-east the country of 
Cheghatay” (Italics ours). °7 Hindustan, which is greater than 
the Mughal empire of this description, surely embraced 
more or less the whole of the subcontinent.’ ° 


F. Bernier (1620-1688), who also visited the subcontinent 
during the Mughal age, also equated India with Indostan 
(Hindustan), Nevertheless, he observed that “the empire of 
the Great Mogul... is commonly called India or Indostan”, 
It stretched ‘from the frontiers of the kingdom of Golkonda, 
asfar as beyond Kazni near Kandahar, which is the first 


town of Persia.”’>* 





57 Les Six Voyages de Jean Baptiste Tavernier (1776), pt. IÉ bk. 
L ch I; bk H, ch I; V. Ball, Travels in India by Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier, pp. 1, 3-4 and 319-320. 

58 In a map published in Amsterdam in 1650 the subcontinent is 
referred to as Indostan (Balaev, Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, vol. I, 
Amsterdam, 1650, atlas showing Magni Mogolis Imperiarum, reproduced 
in J. Rennel, Bengal Atlas, 1781, map no. 22). 

59 F. Bermier, Travels ın Hindustan (translation published by the 
Vangavasi Press), pp. 181-182. 
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Similar confused notions about the connotation of the 
term Hindustan may be noticed in the writing of Joseph 
Tieffenthaler, who was in India from 1743 to 1785. He 
apparently equated India with Hindustan.®° But his 
Hindustan, stretching from Kaboul (Kabul) to Bengale 
(Bengal) and from Cachmire (Kashmir) to Bedjapur (Bijapur) 
was confined practically to the Mughal empire.** 

The European concept of the limits of Hindustan as well 
as of India was also often influenced by Ptolemy’s division 
of India into'India intra Gangem and India Extra Gangem. 
Mr. de Thevenot, who visited the subcontinent in the sixties 
of the 17th century, included in India territories stretching 
from “Macran, Sinde, Candahar and Kaboul” on the west 

o “China and the Sea” on the east. He further stated 
that “in the usual division of the Indies that Eastern part is 
called India beyond the Ganges, as the western part is 
named India on this side ofthe Ganges. The latter part 
is best known and is called Indostan, having for its natural 
limits to the west and the east, the Ganges and the Indus, 
which have their sources in the mountain of Zagatay and 
Turquestan. These two countries border Indostan on the 
north side, as the Indian Sea limits it on the south, round 
_ the Cape of Gomory, from the mouths of the Ganges to 
those of the Indus’’®? 

It appears that India of Mr. de Thevenot included, 
like India of Ptolemy, certain areas lying outside the Indian 





60 J. Tieffenthaler, Descriptio Indae; J. Bernouli (editor), Descrip- 
tion Historique é Géographique de l'Inde vol. I, preface; Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, 1962, vol! IV, p. 88. 

61 JAS, 1962, vol. IV, pp. 84 and 88. 

62 Jean de Thevenot, Relation de ['Indostan, de nouveaux Mogols 
et des autres peuples et pays des Indes, bk. I, ch. IT; S N. Sen; 
Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri, pp. 45. 
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subcontinent, and was divided, as had been done also in 
Ptolemy’s Geographike Huphegesis in an earlier age, into two 
major parts. One of them ‘‘on this side” (i.e., western side) 
of the Ganges was called by Thevenot as Indostan (i.e., 
Hindustan). 


J. Rennel was also aware in the eighties of the Eighteenth 
century of the tendency among the Europeans to consider 
Hindoostan “as lying between the Ganges and the Indus, on 
the east and the west, the Thibetan and Tartarian mountains 
on the north and the sea on the south.”®* ` However, he 
wanted to include certain localities [like Paishawar 
(Peshawar) Cabul (Kabul), Ghigni (Ghazni), and Candahar 
(Kandahar)] to the west of the Indus within Hindoostan** 
and to fix the Brahmapooter (Brahmaputra) as its eastern 
limit.°® Nevertheless, Rennel also knew that in a restricted 
sense “the peninsula to the south of a line drawn nearly from 
Balasore to Broach is not reckoned Hindoostan”.°* He 
observed that “the Nerbudda (Narmada) river is indeed the 
reputed boundary of Hindoostan, as far as it goes; the 


southern parts of Bengal and Behar compose the remainder 
ofit. As the term Hindoostan has been applied to the whole 


region (North India and the peninsular India), it may be necessary 
to distinguish the northern part of it by the name Hindoostan 
proper” (Italics ours).°7 Thus Hindustan proper of Rennel s 
was much: less in extent than India meaning the Indian 


r 


63 J Rennell, Memoir of a Hindustan or the Mogul Empire with 
an Introduction Illustrative of the Geography and the Present Division 
of the Country (edition of 1783), pp. 1-2; edition of 1788, p. XIX. 

64 Ibid., edition of 1792, p. 149. 

65 See above n. 63. 

66 Rennel, op cit., edition of 1783, pp. 1-2. 

67 Ibid., edition of 1788, p XIX, 
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subcontinent,®® which he generally equated with Hindustan, 
divided politically into the Mughal empire and independent 
states.°° 


A still narrower definition for Hindustan proper was given 
by W. Hamilton in his work A Geographical, Statistical and 
Historical Description of Hindostan, published in 1820. He 
observed that f‘in modern times the limits of Hindostan have 
generally been considered by European geographers as co-ex- 
tensive with those of the Hindoo religion, which delineation” 
has “also the advantage of being singularly well defined on 

_ three sides by strong natural barriers,... Hindostan is separated 
on the north from the table land of Tibet by the lofty chain 
of Himalaya mountain.... To the south, Hindostan is every- 
where bounded by the ocean, and on the west by the river 
Indus. To the east its limits are more difficult to define ; but 
the most distinct are the range of hills and forest that skirt 
the Bengal districts of Chittagong and Tiperah, and stretch 


68 J. Bermoulli, to whom the term Hindustan meant the Mughal 
empire, objected to Rennel’s callini his work as Memoir of a Map of 
Hindoostan as it covered the whole of the subcontinent and preferred 
to entitle the French translation of Rennel’s work as La Carte générale 
de [Inde (JAS, 1962, vol. IV, p. 84). 


~~ 69. J. Rennel, op. cit., edition of 1792, p. CVOL ` 

J. Rennel, as it appear from his Memoir of a Map of 
Hindoostan (edition of 1788), also knew .that the name India “has 
been applied, not only to the country originally designed by it, but 
to others adjacent to it, and beyond it: for the countries between 
Hindoostan and China became known as further India: or India 
Extra Gangem: whereas Hind or India properly belonged to the 
country’ ‘sf the people called Hindoos ; or those of India Intra Gangem”. 
Rennell himself, however, did not use the expression India Intra 
Gangem or India Extra Gangem in his map showing roads and 
divisions of Hindoostan published in the Memoir of a Map of 
Hindoostan. He apparently, for all practical purposes, equated India 
with Hindoostan, which was divided into the Mughal empire and 
independent states. 
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north to the Brahmaputra, near to where that immense river, 


after having flowed long due west, makes a sudden sweep to 
the south”.7° 


W. Hamilton divided Hindostan into “four grand 
geographical divisions’. These were Northern Hindostan, 
Hindostan proper, the Deccan and India south of the Krishna 
river. The first division, separated on the north from “Tibet 
and/or Southern Tartary” by the Himalayas and on 
the south “from the old Mogul provinces by the lines where 
the lower ranges of hills press on the vast Gangetic plain”, 
included the country between the Sutuleje (Sutlej) and Jumna ^ 
(Yamuna), Gurwal (Garhwal), “the sources of the Ganges”, 
Kumaon, Painkhandi, Bhutant, dominions of Nepaul,‘and the 
Sikkim domains. The second division, Hindostan proper, 
which stretched up to the Nerbudda (Narmada) river, 
comprised the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, Allahabad, 
Oude, Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Cashmere, Ajmere, Mooltan, 
Cutch, Gujerat and Malwah. The third division, the Deccan, 
stretched from the course of the Nerbudda and an imaginary 
line, extending easterly from its source, to the Krishna 
and the Toombudra (Tufigabhdra) rivers in the south. It 
was bounded on the east by the Bay of Bengal and on the 
west by the Indian Ocean (sic). The provinces of the ʻ 
Deccan were Gundwana, ‘Orissa, the Northern Circars, 
Khandesh, Berar, Beedar, Hyderabad, Aurangabad, and 
Bejapoor. India to the south of the Krishna, which formed 
the fourth division of Hindostan and stretched on the south 
up to the Cape CGomorin or lands end of the subcontinent, 
incorporated Canara, Malabar, Cochin, Travancore, ‘the 


70 W. Hamilton, A general Description of Hindoostan and Adjacent 
Countries, vol I (reprint, 1971), pp. XVII. 
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Balaghaut ceded districts”, Mysore, Coimbatoor, “Salem 
and the Baramahal” and the Carnatic.”! . 

Baloochistan, Afghanistan, Tibet, Bootan (Bhutan), 
Assam, states adjacent to Assam and Ava and the Birman 
empire were cited by W. Hamilton as regions bordering on 
Hindostan.” Thus Assam and Baluchistan areas of the 
Indian subcontinent, were excluded from Hindoostan. jJ: 
Rennel, as pointed out above; wanted to fix the Brahmaputra 
as the eastern limits of Hindoostan and impliedly also of 
Hindoostan proper, which lay in Northern India. This 
would suggest the inclusion of at least a part of Assam in 
Hindoostan. But W. Hamilton excluded that region from 
his Hindostan, and also Hindostan proper. Thus his 
Hindostan proper had perhaps an area lesser in extent than 
Hindostan proper mentioned by J. Rennel. It is also™ 
noteworthy that though W. Hamilton defined Hindostan as 
the territory dominated by the Hindu religion, he did not 
include within its limit the contemporary province of Assam, ` 
which even during his days probably had Hindu majority 
in its population, 


E 


The wider and narrower connotations of the name 
~ Hindustan are known even in modern times, In P.E. Roberts’ 
History of British India, the first edition of which was published 
in 1921 and one of the reprints in 1952, Hindustan was 
described as consisting of “the Himalayan system, the great 
northern alluvial plains, and the broken central plateau of 
Malwa and Bundelkhand.”73 In contemporary popular 
usage Hindustan sometimes denotes only a part of Northern 





71 Ibid., pp. XVII-XX. 
TZ Ibid., p. XX. 
173 P E. Roberts, History of British India (1952), p. 2. 
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India, though generally it means at least the territory of the © 
Indian union.’ It is needless to add that Hind or Hindustan - 
meant the whole of the Indian subcontinent in several 
sources prior to the division of British India in 1947. The 
same name is still applied in some quarters to denote the 
Indian subcontinent.” * 


F 


It appears from the above discussion that the term Hindu- 
stan was, like the expressions India and Shen-tu, ultimately 
based on the name Sindhu, which denoted a river and also a 
country situated (at least originally) on its lower course, The 
appellation Hindustan might not have been as old as the name 
India or Shen-tu. Nevertheless, it came into existence earlier 

“than the period generally thought of. The name concerned 
came into use by the third quarter of the 3rd century A.D. 

The name Hindustan denoted in the 3rd century A.D. a 
country on the lower Indus. It gradually began to signify 
the Indian subcontinent to the east of the Indus and, at 
least sometimes, certain territories to the west of that river, 
But, for the reasons explained above, the lower Indus area, 
which had been originally within the limits of Hindustan, 
was excluded from it in several early mediaeval sources, 
This position was, however, changed later on. = 

To some authors of the mediaeval or late mediaeval 
period Hindustan appeared as incorporating some territories 
of South-East Asia as well as the Indian subcontinent (or 
its major part). Their concept was influenced by Ptolemy’s 


74 L. Dudley Stamp, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma (9th 
edition, reprint, 1957), pp. 193 and 302. : 

75 Ibid., p. 302 We may add here that several statements, made 
in recent years by political leaders of U.S.S.R., refer to the Hindustan 
subcontinent, 
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division of India into India Intra‘Gangem and India Extra 
Gangem. The latter division included not only the Indian 
subcontinent lying to the east (or rather north and east) of 
the Ganges, but also parts of South-East Asia. 

Some sources of the mediaeval period, on the other hand, 
identified Hindustan with the Mughal empire. Still others, 
belonging to the late mediaeval or early modern age, 
considered Hindustan (or Hindustan proper) as indicating 
roughly only the northern part of the subcontinent lying 
above the Deccan. 

The name, as now used in popular parlance, still carries 
different geographical connotations. It, however, generally 
means the territory of the Indian Union. Sucha connotation, 
it is interesting to note, excludes from the domain of. 
Hindustan the lower Indus area (now in Pakistan), where 
Hindustan was originally situated. 


NOTES 


INDOLOGICAL NOTES 
D. C. Smcar 


21. R.C. Majumdar’s Chronology of the 
Pala Kings 


The chronology of the Palas of Bengal and Bihar as 
offered in the Pala section in Dacca University’s History of 
Bengal, Vol. I (1943) by its editor and principal contributor, 
Dr. R.C. Majumdar, the greatest living authority on the 
early history of the land, has been slightly modified in his 
recently published work entitled History of Ancient Bengal 
(1971) since a few emendations were badly needed as a 
result of certain discoveries made during the period 1943-71. 
However, there are some points on which we disagreed 
with the learned historian in respect of the earlier History of 
Bengal, Vol.I, and they reappear in the recent publication. 
Moreover, the recent discovery of a copper-plate grant has 
made it necessary to make a change in the chronology of 
the Pala rulers even in the Histoy of Ancient Bengal. In the 
present note, we propose to deal briefly with our difference 
of views in respect of the Pala chronology in Dr. Majumdar’s 
recent publication. 

It is well known that the Pala kings dated their records 
in their regnal recknoings and not in any era so that the 
dates found in the epigraphic and literary records of their 
time give us merely some idea about the length of individual 
reigns and their palaecography offers a vague indication of 
their periods. The copper-plate grants give the donors’ 

‘genealogy so that there is no difficulty about the identifi- 
cation of a king having one or two namesakes ; but this 
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advantage is lacking in the image inscriptions and colophons 
of manuscripts, in which reference is made only toa _ king’s 
regnal year when an image was installed or a manuscript 
copied. The difficulty is that palaeography is not of real 
help. when such records mention a king whose namesake 
flourished within the short period of about half or three 
quarters of a century. 

However, there are a few dated records of the Pala 
kings’ times and the periods of some of them are also 
suggested by the known dates of their contemporaries. The 
Sarnath inscription’ of the reign of Mahipala I bears the 
date Vikama-sarhvat 1083, i.e. 1026 A.D. This suggests that 
the year in question must have fallen in the said king’s 
rejgn. The Valgudar inscription? of Madanapala’s time 
is more useful because it is dated in Saka 1083 (1161 A.D.) 
which is stated to have been the 18th year of the Pala king. 
Thus Madanapala began to rule about 1143 A.D. and ruled at 
least upto 1161 A.D. In the same way, the date of — 
Govindapala’s Gaya stone inscription? is found to be Vikrama- 
samnvat 1232 (Vikarin) corresponding to 1175 A.D. and the 
14th year of the lost sovereignty of the Pala hing. This 
suggests that Govidapdla began to reign about 1161-62 A.D. 
and was the immediate successor of Madanapala and that 
he had lost his kingdom before 1175 A.D. although the people 
“of the Gaya-Patna region continued to mention his regnal 
reckoning as that of his ‘lost’ rule.’ Since there is some 
evidence to Govindapala’s reign till his 4th rcgnal year, his 
reign may be assigned to the period 1161-65 A.D. 
Dr. Majumdar believes that Govindapila ended his rule in 
1161-62 A.D. so that he was reigning contemporancously 





1 Maitreya, Gaudalekhamald, p. 108. 

2 Ep. Ind, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 142, 145. 

3 Ibid, Vol XXXVI (1963-1964), pp. 234-35, 237-38. Dr. 
Majumdar does not appear to know this paper. 
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with Madanapala.* This is quite improbable because there 
is evidence to show that both the rulers had jurisdiction over 
the Patna-Gaya region. This I mentioned in the course of 
our controversy (now forgotten or ignored by Dr. Majumdar) 
in the following passage: “It has to be remembered that a 
manuscript is known to have been copied at Nalanda (Patna 
District) during the fourth year of Govindapdla’s reign 
(cf. Banerji, Vangalar Itthasa, Vol. 1, 2nd ed., pp. 347-48 ; The 
Palas of Bengal, p. 112). This manuscript and the Gaya , 
inscription suggest that the Patna and Gaya Districts formed 
parts of the dominions of Govindapala. The inscriptions 
of Madanapala have been discovered at Biharsharif in the l 
Patna and at Jaynagar and Valgudar in the Monghyr 
Dictrict (cf. History of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 175). Dr. Majumdar 
now exclusively associates Madanapala with the Monghyr 
District and Govindapala with the Gaya District without 
taking notice of the fact that both the kings are known to 
have held sway over the Patna District. This fact ignored 
by him may be regarded as an evidenee against the theory 
that the two kings ruled contemporaneously over different 
regions.”* Moreover, the language in which dates are 
expressed in the inscriptions suggests that the past-sovereignty 
counting was merely a continuation of Govindapala’s regnal 
reckoning. It may be mentioned in this connection that 
during the period in question, the Pala kings became, more or- 
less, subordinate allies of the Sena rulers. 

Besides the above indications regarding the reign periods 
of individual Pala monarchs, we have often some help from 


4 There was a controversy on this point between Dr. Majumdar 
and myself jn the pages of Journ. As. Soc. (Vol XVII, 1951, pp. 27 f. ; 
VoL XVII, 1952, pp. 117ff:; Vol. XX, 1054, pp. 43ff.); but Dr. 
Majumdar has ignored the points raised by me, probably, because 
he has forgotten all about it. 

5 Journ. As. Soc., Vol. XX, pp. 45-46. 
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the dates of their contemporaries as indicated above. The 
Nesarika plates® of Rastrakfita Govinda III, issued on the 
2lst December, 805 A.D., speak of his victory over Dharma 
(i.e. Dharmpala), the- king of Vangala. Actually Dharma- 
pala came in conflict with Govinda III about 801 A. D., 
when the Rastrakuta king was leading an expedition in 
Northern India.” Before this, Dharmapala had extirpated 
Indrayudha, king of Kanauj, and raised Cakrayudha to the 
Kanauj throne, and in that connection had to come in 
conflict with the Gurjara-Pratihara monarch Vatsaraja of 
Rajasthan, whose known dates are 778 and 783 A.D.* The 
accession of Dharmapala therefore seems to have taken 
place considerably earlier than the close of the eighth 
century. As regards its end, we know that the Tibetan 
king Mu-tig Btsan-po (804-15 A.D.) claims to have subdued 
king Dharmapala.° 

According to a Tibetan tradition, king Karnya (Karna) 
of the west invaded Magadha during the reign of Nayapala 
who defeated the invader but was persuaded to make 
friends with him by the Buddhist monk Dipankara 
Srijfana. 10° The Siyan inscription’? mentions this adversary 
of Nayapala as the Cedi king Karna while Sandhyakara- 
nandin’s Ramacarita* says how Vigrahapala III defeated 
Karma of Dahala and married the latter's daughter 
Yauvanasri. While this Karna of the Kalacuri dynasty ruled 





6 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 123. 

7 Œ. Ibid, VoL XVII, p. 245, verse 23; ane Vol. XXXI, 
p. 330 and note 5. 

8 See Maitreya, Gaudalekhamdla; p. 57 (Bhagalpur plate of 
Närāyaņapäla, verse 3) ; Ind. Ant, Vol XI, p. 157 (Wani plates of 
Govinda IID) ; i i 

9 CER e Aai History of Ancient Bengal, p. 118. 

10 Ibid., p. 138. 

11 Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist, Vol. VI, p 40. 

12 1.9 and its commentary. 
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in 1041-71 A.D., Dipahkara left for Tibet by the year 1042 
A.D. Thus Nayapala must have defeated Karna about the 
beginning of the latter’s reign. Mention should also be 
made of the fact that Gahadavala Govindacandra (c.1114- 
55 A.D.) seems to have been a younger contemporary of 
Ramapala because he married Kumaradevi (Kumaradevi) 
whose mother was Ramapala’s cousin.™ 

On the basis of indications like, the above as well as 
whatever is known about the length of the reigns of indi- 
vidual Pala monarchs, Dr. Majumdar has offered the chrono- 
logy of the Palas, which is as follows: 14 i 


Highest 
King regnal year Reign period 
1. Gopala I, the first king ... unknown ... 750-70 A.D. 
2. Dharmapala, son of No.1... 32 ... 770-810 ,, 
8, Devapala, son of No.2... 39 or 35 ... 810-50 % 
4, Vigrahapala I or Śūrapāla 
I (son of Jayapala and 
grandson of Dharma- 
pala’s brother) .. 3 .. 850-54 a 
5. Narayanapala, son of 
No.4 wee 54 ... 854-908 ,„ 
6. Rajyapala, son of No.5 ... 32 .-- 908-40 2 
_ 7. Gopala II, son of No. 6 ... 17 ... 840-60 5 
8. Vigrahapala II, son of 
No.7 wee 26 (?) .» 960-88 6 
9. Mahīpāla I, son of No.8 ...48 ~ ... 988-1038 ,, 
10. Nayapala, son of No.9... 15 ..- 1038-54 is 





13 Cf. Sarnath inscription, Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 319 ff. 
14 Cf. History of Ancient Bengal, pp. 161-62. 
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; Highest 
King regnal year Reign period 

11. Vigrahapala-III, 

son of No.10 wu 17 .»- 1054-72 7 
12. Mahipala II, 

son of No.11 unknown ... 1072-75 3 
13. Sirapala II, younger ‘ 

brother of No.12. siio wes 1075-77 5 
14. Rāmapāla, younger 

brother of Nos. 12-18... 53 ... 1077-1130 ,„ 
15. Kumarapala, son of No-14... unknown ... 1130-40 
16. Gopala III, son of No.15 ... ,, ... 1140-44 sy 
17. Madanapala, sonof No.14... 18 .. 1144-61 a 
18. Govindapala 4 ... 1158-62 se 


We have said above that a recent discovery has neces— 
sitated some modification in the above chronology. This 
is in respect of Vigrahapala I or Šūrapāla I represented as 
the successor of Devapāla and as having reigned for at least 
3 years in 850-54 A.D. It is well known that the grants of 
Narayanapala and his successors speak of Vigrahapāla I as 
the son of Jayapala and grandson of Vakpala who was a 
younger brother of Dharmapala’* while the Badal pillar 
inscription places king Šūrapāla between Devapāla and 
Nārāyaņapāla.!° This led to the conjecture that Šūrapāla 
of the Badal inscription, who is also known from a few 
image inscriptions, was further known by the name Vigraha 
pala, and this has been accepted by most writers on Pala 





15 Maitreya, op. cit, pp. 57-58, versea 4-7; p. 93, verses 3-5; etc. 
16 Ibid., p. 74, verse 15. 
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history. The discovery of a copper-plate grant!” of the 3rd 
regnal year of Sirapala has, however, now shown that he 
was the son of king Devapala from queen Mahata, daughter 
of king Durlabharaja. Thus Sirapala, son of Devapala, 
must be regarded as different from Vigrahapala, son of Jaya- 
pala. In place of one, we have therefore to assign two kings 
in the period between Devapala and Narayanapala. 


Sirapala’s highest regnal date is not the 3rd year as 
quoted by Dr. Majumdar, because the Rajauna image 
inscription'® is known to have been dated in his fifth regnal 
year. This record was not altogether unknown to Dr. 
Majumdar who has referred to it in the introductory part 
of his work?® on the basis of our notice in the Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly, Vol. XXIX (1953), p. 301. See now above, 
Vol. VII, p, 107. 


The next point of our discussion relates to Vigrahapala 
II and Vigrahapala III. Dr. Majumdar assigns a reign period 
of 28 years in 960-88 A.D. to Vigrahapala II and one of 
18 years in 1054-72 A.D.to Vigrahapala III. It has to be 
noted, however, that no copper-plate grant of Vigrahapala II 
has as yet been discovered and that we have no means to deter- 
mine the length of his reign. On the other hand, there are 
several published copper-plate grants of Vigrahapala III, one 
of which (the Bangaon plate)*° is dated in his 17th regnal year 
so that he had a fairly long reign. Under these circumstances, 


17 Bulletin of the Museums and Archaeology in UP., Nos. 5-6, 
1970, pp. 7-70; Monthly Bulletin of the Asiatic Society, Vol. Vi, 
No. 10, November, 1971, pp. 445 The name has been supposed to 
be Bhavadevi; butt the passage in the inscription reads Mdahat-akhy= 
abhavad= devi. 

18 Cf. Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist. Vol. VI, pp. 102 ff. 

19 See p. xxx. See now the inscription edited in JAIH, VoL VI, 
pp. 102-08. : 

20 Ep. Ind, Vol. XXIX, pp 48ff. 
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the Kurkihar image inscriptions?! of year 19 and the 
Naulagarh image inscriptlon™ of year 24 of a king named 
Vigrahap4ala, who must have been the king of that name in 
whose 26th regnal year a manuscript of the Paficaraksa*® was 
copied, should all be assigned to Vigrahapala III and not to 
Vigrahapala II who apparently had a short rule. It has to 
be noted that, the intervening period between the reigns of 
Vigrahapala II and Vigrahapala III being only about 65 
years, palaeograhpy is not of great help in deciding whether 
Vigrahapala, mentionéd in the image inscriptions and the 
manuscript without-_his ancestry, was the second or the third 
king of that name; but we consider it utterly unjustifiable 
to assign the long reign of about 26 years not to the king 
who certainly ruled up to his 17th regnal year but to one, the 
length of whose reign period is absolutely unknown. 

Our third comment concerns Dr. Majumdar’s approach 
to the evidence of the Rajibpur image inscription** of a king 
named Gopala. The palaeography of the inscription shows 


clearly that the king flourished in the 12th century A.D. so 
that this Gopala must be Gopala III and cannot be Gopéla 
II who ruled in the 10th century A.D. Since there cannot 
be any confusion between the characters of the 10th (e.g. of 
the Rampal plate of Sricandra) and the 12th (e.g. of 
the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena) century A.D.,** it is 


21 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXVI, 
pp. 36-37, 239-40, 

22 Journal of the Bihar Search Society, Vol. KXXVII, Part I, 
pp. If. 

23 Bendall, Oiiddgüe of the Budhist Manuscripts in ihe British 
Museum, pp. 232ff. (No. 545, Or. 3346). 

24 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1936-37, 
pp. 130-33; Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XVII(1941), pp. 217ff.- 

25 N. G. Majumdar, Ins. Beng., Vol. I, Plates facing pp. 4 and 44. 
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l inexplicable why Dr. Majumdar assigns the Rajibpur 
inscription to Gopala II and allots a reign of only four years 
to Gopala III. We have no doubt that Dr. Majumdar’s 
views on the Rajibpur inscription are wrong. 


Lastly, we like to draw the attention of scholars to 
Dr. Majumdar’s approach to Palapala’s inscription, 
palaeographically assignable to the 12th century A.D. and 
recording the installation of a deity at Campa in the 35th 
year of his reign. Dr. Majumdar quite arbitrarily ignored 
the evidence of this record in the History of Bengal, Vol. 1, 
and repeats the same views now: “Some scholars have 
assumed the existence of a Pala king named Palapala. 
But the assumption is based upon very doubtful reading of 
an inscription, and Palapala should not find any place in 
sober history until further evidence is forthcoming.” 
Unfortunately, he does not appear to know that the 
said inscription was published by me in the Journal 
of the Bihar Research Society, Vol. XLI, Part 2, 
19:3, pp. 143ff., where Itried to show that his objections 
are flimsy and cannot be regarded as any argument at all. 
There cannot be any reasonable ‘doubt in the existence of 


‘ 


i 


Palapala and his long reign of about 35 years. He appears “ 


to have ruled after Govindapala in the Monghyr region as 
_a subordinate ally of the Senas and lost his territory to the 
Turkish Muhammadans about the close of the twelfth 
century. 

With the above introductory remarks, we offer below 
our scheme of Pāla chronology for the consideration of 
scholars. ` 





26 History of Ancient Bengal, p. 160. 
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Highest 
King regnal year Reign period 
1. Gopala I, first king ... unknown .- 750-75 A.D. 
2. Dharmapala, son of 
No. 1 82 w+ 775-812, 
3. Devapala, son of No. 2 ... 35 .. 812-50 pọ 
4. Šūrapāla I, son of No.3... 5 ... 850-58 
5. Vigrahapala I, son of 
Jayapala (a cousin of 
Devapala) ... unknown .. 858-60 
6. Narayanapala, son of 
No. 5 «54 ... 860-917. ,, 
7. Rajyapala, son No. 6... 32 ... 917-52, 
8. Gopala II, son of No. 7... 17 «+» 952-72, 
9. Vigrahapala II, son of 
No. 8 ... unknown .. 972-77, 
10. Mahipala I sis 48, also  ...977-1027 
Vikrama- 
sarhvat 1083 
‘11. Nayapala, son of No. 10... 15 ... 1027-43 ys 
12. Vigrahapala III, son 
of No. 11 bee 26 ... 1043-70 sy, 
13. Mahipala II, son of 
No. 12 .. unknown ... 1070-71 j 
14. Śūrapāla II (Surapāla), 
son of No. 12 .. unknown ... 1071-72 js 
15. Ramapala ” és 53 1072-1126 ,, 
16. Kumarapala, son of 
No, 15 .. unknown ... 1126-28 j 
17, Gopala III, son of 
No. 16 A 14 ... 1128-43 oh 


14 
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Highest 
King regnal year Reign period 
48. Madanapāla, son of 
No. 15 we 18 .-- 1143-61 


3) 


(Saka 1083) 
19. Govindapala (son of 


No. 18 ?) ee 4? ... 1161-65 S 
20. Palapala (son of No. 
19 ?) sea 35 ...1 165-99 


n” 


22. Two Inscriptions from Prome and Vesali in Burma 


About the end of April, 1975, I received a letter (dated 
12.4.75) from Mr. U. Bokay, Conservator of the Department 
of Archaeology, Pagan Branch, Pagan, Burma, enclosing two 
‘sets of inked impressions of five fragments of a fairly big stone 
inscription and requesting me to decipher the writing as far 
as possible. Mr. Bokay said that the inscribed stone is in a 
bad state of preservation because it suffered many times from 
forest fire and, as a result, is cracked and broken, and many 
of the soft sand-stone fragments were found scattered in the 
ashes, impressions of five out of them being sent to me for 
examination. I was very glad to note the mention of a 
Paramesoara or Paramesvara-pada (i.e. a supreme ruler) and 
Kalaśapureśvara (i.e. the lord of Kalasapura), both several 
times, in this damaged and fragmentary stone inscription 
from Prome, which was the capital of the Pyu kingdom of 
Sriksetra, since it is likely to be of considerable interest to 
the students of history. 

The Kathasaritsagara* mentions Kalasapura as a city near 
the sea in Suvarnabhimi,i.e. the land beyond the Bay of 


1 IV. 103; cf. Tawney and Penzer, The Ocean of Story, Val. IV, 
p. 191. 
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Bengal, while the Arya-Majfjufrimilakalpa® speaks of Kalaśa, 
Kalasamukhya or KalaSavarapura once io association with 
Kamarfipa (Assam), Harikela (Sylhet or South-East Bengal) 
and Karmaranga-Carmaranga - Kamalanka . Lankasuka 
{identified with Tenasserim in Burma or the Ligor region of 
Malaysia) as a territory. In a collection of Nepalese minia- 
tures, the representation of the Bhagavat at KalaSavarapura 
follows that of Dipankara in Yava-dvipa.*= The kingdom of 
Kalagapura is mentioned in the Chinese annals variously 
as Ko-lo-choe-fen, Kia-lo-choe-fou and Kia-lo-choe-fo' which 
is located to the north of Tou-ho-lo (i.e. Dvaravati, modern 
” Ayuthiya in the Lower Menam Valley in Thailand) so that 
Kalasapura may have been about the mouth of the Sittang 
river.* However, Tou-ho-lo is located in the Chinese annals 
to the north of P’an-Pan (ic. Bandon or Ligor in Malaysia) 
and therefore Kalasapura may also have been situated in 
the northern part of the Malay Peninsula.’ It is possible 
that Sudharmavati or Sudharmapura (modern Thaton)® in 
Burma at the mouth of the Sittang lay within the kingdom, 
of which KalaSapura was the capital. The Mon tradition 
places the centre of the race at Sudharmavati or Thaton 
which, however, does not reveal any archaeological vestige. ®© 
In the first half of the seventh century A.D., the Chinese 
„pilgrim Hiuen-tsang speaks of the following countries lying 
roughly to the cast of Samatata (i.e. the Comilla-Noakhali 
region of South-East Bengal, now in Bangladesh): (1) Shi- 
li-cha-ta-lo (Sriksetra, ie. Prome in Lower Burma), near 
the sea among hills, to the north-east (south-east) of Sama- 


Ed. G. Sastri, pp. 206, 233, 648. 

Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, Part pp. 74-75. 

Ibid., pp. 75-76. 

Ibid., p 76. 

Coedès, The Indianised States of Southeast Asia, p. 63. 
Ibid, p 77. 
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tata ; (2) Ka-mo-lang-ka (Kamalanka, etc., i.e. Tenasserim a 
in Burma or the Ligor region in Malaya) to the south-east 
of Sriksetra, on a bay of the sea, (3) To-lo-po-ti (Dvaravati,. 
ie. Ayuthiya in Thailand) to the east of Kamalanka, (4) I- 
shang-na-pu-lo (Isanapura, i.e. Cambodia) to the east of 
Dvaravati, (5) Moha-chan-po called Lin-yi by the Chinese 
(Mahacampa or Campain South Annam, i.e. Vietnam) to 
the east of T{anapura, and (6) Yen-mo-na-chou (Yavana- 
dvipa in North Vietpam) to the south-west (sic) of Maha- 
campa.® Majumdar points out that Hiuen-tsang’s acccunt . 
Proves the existence, side by side, of the Pyu kingdom of © 
Sriksetra around Prome and the Mon kingdom to its south-— 
east, the neighbouring Dvaravati being another Mon king- 
dom. He observes as follows in this connection, “The power 
and prestige which the Mons had established in Lower 
Burma and Northern Siam (i.e. Thailand) in the 7th and 8th. 
centuries A.D. lend support to the statement in the Burmese 
chronicles that they defeated the Pyus of Sriksetra (old 
Prome) and extended their authority over this region. But 
we possess no detailed account of their history.’’® 

It is not improbable that the Mon kingdom lying between 
Sriksetra and Dvdravati was Karmaranga-Carmaranga- 
Kamalanka, the capital of which was KalaSapura or Kalaga- 
varapura, a name sometimes also applied to the kingdom. _ 
The mention of Kalasa with Karmaranga in the Arya-Majije- 
Srimilakalpa, as cited above,?° does not altogether preclude 
the possibility of the suggestion since the whole and a part of 





8 See Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol. 1% pp- 
187-88 ; Majumdar, Hindu Colonies in the Far East, 1944, p. 225. H 
is usually believed that the name §riksetra was borrowed from the 
same name applied to Puri in Orissa. However, Sriksetra at the name 
of Puri does not appear to be so early as the time of Hiven-tsang. 

9 Majumdar, op. cit., p. 227. 

10 Op. cit, p. 648. 
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sit are sometimes found mentioned together in the same 
context. 1! 

The inscription from Prome is in the Sanskrit language 
and is written in characters which may be described as Late 
Brahmi of North India belonging to about the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D. The letter ya has retained its tripart- 
ite form while ka has not developed the loop in the left limb. 
The characters of the inscription have considerable resem- 
blance with those of the Vesali inscriptions of Niticandra 
and Viracandra assigned respectively to the first half and the 

- last quarter of the sixth century A.D. An important point 
of difference between the palaeography of the present record 
and that of the Vesali epigraphs is that the amount of local 
developmhnt exhibited by the latter (slightly in Niticandra’s 
inscription, but more pronouncedly in the other) is practi- 
cally absent from the present document. It is difficult to Say. 
on this account whether this means that the epigraph under 
study is earlier than the Vesali records though that is not 
improbable. The present inscription, unlike the Vesali 
records, does not use the Eastern Variety of the letter ha. 
The representation of ba by the sign of va in Fragment II, 
line 5, seems, however, to suggest a date not much earlier 
than the sixth century. Single letters are each about ł 
‘inch in height. 

I have not been able to devote as much time and 
‘energy as would be required for a more satisfactory decipher- 
ment of this damaged and difficult record, but have 
succeeded in reading a few passages here and there in the 
five fragments. The record seems to be written in prose 
although a few passages here and there may give the 





1t. Cf. the Mājhara-Kaundinyæ-nyãya in IHQ, Vol. XXII, p. 314, 
and note 21; Mahabhasya, N.S.P. ed, Vol. L p. 113 
12 Ep. Ind, Vol XXXII, pp 103ff. and Plate. 
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impression of parts of verses. It is also not possible from 

the deciphered passages to understand the contents ofthe l 
damaged record, though repeated attempts are expected 

to yield better results. If it would have been better 

preserved, the inscription would have thrown very valuable 

light on the obscure history of Lower Burma during the 

early period. It looks like a Mon record because it does 

not exhibit the Pyu style and linguistic peculiarities, even 

though some proper names used in it may not be Sanskritic. 

However, we cannot be quite sure about such points. 


The three objects engraved in bas-relief at the top of_ 
Fragment I suggest that here is the beginning of the ins- 
cription. The three objects are two seated figures of the 
Buddha or a Bodhisattva in the dhyana pose on the left and 
right with a relic casket on pedestal in between the two. 
About 24 inches appear to have broken away. from the right 
hand side of the stone so that the original breadth of the 
inscribed stone was probably about one foot. The writing 
being rubbed off in this fragment, I have succeeded in deci- 
phering only a few passages as follows :- 


Fragment I — 

Line 5 ... Bodhtsatve(ttve)na tyā ... L 
Line 7 ... ¢=@dysta-fruta-fiirova-praménam ... 

Line 10 ... dotttyasmad = api kumārī [jata | ... 


Line 5 referring to a Bodhisattva, togethcr with the 
Buddhist figures at the top, would suggest that the inscription 
is a Buddhist document. This is further supported by the 
reference to the sitipas in the Mahavihara in Fragment IV, 
line 9. Line 10 speaks of the daughter born of a person's 
second [ son ? ], the word afi suggesting that a daughter was 
also born to the first [ son of the person ? J. 
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Fragment II offers the following passage :— 


Line 1 ... Kalagapura ... 

Line 4 ...  dottiyah Kalafapur-esoare tatra devyah kukasau 

Line 5 ... fri-Paramesvara-pado va(bajlad=eva pitroye 
Kalasapuram =ācçha ... 

Line 6 5ri-Parama ... 

Line 7 Phalguna-krsn-atk@dasyam Sravana-naksatrena... 

Line 8 rajakath Kalafapu ... 

Line 9 Sri-Paramefvara-padasya ... 


The repeated mention of the Paramesvara-pada (i.e. a 
supreme ruler) and of Kalasapura and its lord is very interes- 
ting, though it is difficult to say whether they. mean that the 
ruler of Kalasapura succeeded in becomir g the supreme ruler 
of the Prome region. It is, however, possible that the ins- 

_ cription was a prafasti or eulogy of the king of Prome whose 
principal achievement was the subjugation of the ruler of 
Kalasapura and the occupation of the latter's capital. It is 
again possible to think that line 4 refers to a second son born 
to the queen of the lord of Kalagapura while the following 
line speaks of the forcible occupation of Kalagapura by the 
Paramevara and its allotment in favour of the father’s brother 
of either of the two kings, i.e. the Paramesvara or the lord of 
Kalagapura. Line 7 mentions a date on which the naksatra 
was Sravana, and the țithi the eleventh of the dark half of 
Phalguna. 


Fragments IJI has :— 


Line 3 ... kaiscic =chri-Divy-Gnda ... 
Line 5... prathita $ri-Yandefvaradevas = tu ... 
Line 7 ... SrieParamesoaram 


The reference to Dioy-anda or the divine egg in line $ 
here apparently referred to some mythological story and 
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reminds us of the fact that king Anandacandra of Arakan is 
described as belonging to the family called Deo-andaj-ahoaya 
or Sri-Dharmaraj-andaja-vanfa. It is, however, difficult to 
postulate any dynastic relation between the rulers of Arakan 
and of the Prome or Thaton region without further evidence. 
Fragment V, line 4, as we shall see below, mentions Divy- 
Gnd2-doayam, i.e. two divine eggs, and thus Fragments III 
and V appear to refer to the same legend. As a personal 
name, Yapdeśvara appears to exhibit non-Sanskritic influ- 
ence. Can it be Sry-Andefoara? Js it the name of a god who 
may have been associated with the egg or eggs ? 

Fragment IV has :— 

Line 5 ... Sri-Dinakara-Som-o ... 
Line 6 ... °adrsta-Sruta-pra(piijrova-pratapa-prabhava ... 
Line 7 ...  §ri-Kalasapurefvarah 
Line 8 sita-varana-vahanah $ri-Pa ... 
Line 9 ...  stitpa mahavihare ... 


The mention of stipas within a mahavihara in line 9 
emphasises the Buddhist character of the record already 
indicated by Fragment I discussed above; but the real 
meaning of the reference; to the Sun-god and Moon-god in 
line 1 cannot be determined. Line 6 of this Fragment 
contains an expression also found in. line 7 of Fragment I 
though it is difficult to think why such poor style was exhi- 
bited by the repstition; but whereas there some authority 
or evidence is called unseen and unheard, here the epithet 
is applied to the pratapa-prabhava (splendour of the valour) 
possibly of the king of KalaSapura. The demaged word 
at the end of line 8 may be Sri-Paramefoara ; but we cannot 
say whether this Paramssvara has to be associated somehow 
with the Kalafapuresvara mentioned in the previous line. The 


‘13. Majumdar; Hindu „Colonies in the Far East, p. 233. 
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-Parameśvara seems to be described as seated on a wheit 
-elephant so much prized in India and the lands beyond the 
Bay of Bengal and also elsewhere. 


Fragment V has :— 
Line 4 ... Divy-āņda-dvayań maddhya-parova ... 


It is difficult to say whether the reference to the two 
«divine eggs repeat the same idea as the passage contain- 
ding the word divy-āņda occurring in Fragment III, line 3 ; but 
both apparently refer to the same legend as already 
_ suggested above. 

I have omitted from the text of the fragments cited above 
some letters which can be read but do not suggest any 
meaningful expession. I shall be trying to improve upon 
my transcript, and shall also be glad if others interested in 
«the early history of Burma also take up the study and offer 
‘their suggestions regarding the reading and interpretation 
-of this extremely interesting but fragmentary inscription. 

Mr. U. Bokay, to whom reference has been made 
-above, also sent me (under cover of a letter dated 3. 11. 73) 
‘photographs of asmall bell bearing inscriptions which he 
had received from a gentleman from the Arakan region. 
Later I also received photographs of the writing on the bell 
from Mrs. Pamela Gutman who was working on her 
thesis for the degree of Ph. D.in the Department of Asian 
‘Civilszation, Australian National University, Canberra. She 
mentioned the inscribed object as the ‘2nd Vesali Bell’ so 
that the findspot of the inseribed bell is Vesali which has 
already yielded very valuable antiquities including inscrip- 
itions, 

There are only two lines of writing on the bell in North 
‘Indian characters of about the sixth century ; but a number 
of letters are damaged and those which are clear also 
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sometimes donot offer any good reading and sense. The 
inscription, however, seems to contain one stanza in the 
Sanskrit language and in the Ary# metre. Unfortunately, 
the language is corrupt and the meaning is not beyond 
doubt. The inscription, which is both written and engraved 
carelessly, seems to read as follows :-— 

1. Miata-pitroh [ nimitte] [ Caittre?] Kim[bho ?]—yanr— 

nadhanayah [@]namat | 
2. Nara-ghania yad = datt = esath [sa]mertha-svara h tara**]/{ | 


In line 2, the bell is called nara-ghanta@ though the meaning 
of nara is uncertain. The intended reading of the first half -. 
of line 2 seems to be nara-ghania ya datt'=eyam (‘this is the bell i 
called Nara that has been given’). As the word tena (i.e. 
by the person mentioned in line 1) is expected in the context, 
can we think of changing what looks like sameriha to 
tens aiv=eha (there, indeed, by him’)? The eksaras svarahtara 
do not give a meaningful word, but may be intended for an 
epithet of ghanta referring to its sweet sound. 

Line 1 seems to suggest that the person responsible for 
the donation of the bell performed the meritorious deed 
in the month of Caitra for the merit of his parents. The 
word namat, ‘bowed down’, seems to suggest that the 
dedication was made in a temple after the person in question 
had offered his obeisance to the god installed therein. ~ 
The intended expression at the beginning seems to be 
mata-pitror = nimittam. The name of the said person seems to 
be what has been doubtfully read as Kimbho. The aksaras 
nadhanayakh are meaningless, but may have offered on epithet 
of the person in question. Or, are they meant for otdhanatak 
(‘in accordance with rules’)? In that case, the intended 
reading of the passage would of course be °yarh sidhanata 
anamat. 





14 There is a flower design here. 


CENTRAL ASIAN STUDIES 


Sm. KSHANIKA SAHA 


The term “Central Asia” is here used to denote the 
Tarim Basin without rigidly excluding neighbouring coun-- 
tries such as the Oxus region and Badakshan (Charles Eliot,- 
Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. III p. 188). In the first seven 
or eight centuries of the Christianera Eastern Turkestan, 
almost wholly a sandy waste, was a land of smiling cities 
with rich sanctuaries and monasteries stocked with magnifi- 
cient libraries and works of art. It wasthe meeting-place of © 
diverse peoples of Iranian, Indian, Turkish, Chinese, Tibetan 
and other speech and of diverse religions, Buddhists, Mani- - 
chaean, Nestorian, Christian and so forth. The chance finds, 
during the last decade of 19th Century, of manuscripts in Sans- 
krit, Prakrit, Tokharian, Sogdian and Ugurian languages 
together with those of antiquities displaying affinities to the- 
Hellenistic art of Gandhara stimulated the zeal of M.A. 
Stein. The assiduous work of archaeologists have unearthed 
from the desert sands, remnants of ancient art and literature 
which throw new light on the cultural life of the people 
mostly from an Indian and partially from local points of” 
view. The history of this archaeological work is of abiding 
interest to all students of history. A handsome subsidy of © 
the Government of India enabled Stein to accomplish- 
(1900-1901) his much-desired object of an archaeological | 
expedition into Central Asia. The result of this mission so- 
fully justified itself as to allow Stein with the usual subsidies 
of the Government of India to lead two more archaeological» 
expeditions into the country (1906-1908 and 1913-1916). The 
other nations were not behind-hand in following Stein’s- 
example. There ensued a sort of international competition 


oy 
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of unveiling the secrets of the lost Asiatic civilisation. A 
German expedition under the auspices of the Royal Museum 
-of Ethnography in Berlin led by A. Griinwedel and E. 
Huth visited the sites of Turfan and Kucha (1902-1903). 
‘This was followed by the Prussian expedition (1904-1905) led 
by A. Von Le Coq and second one (1905-1907) under 
Griinwedel and Le Coq and third one (1913-1914) under Le 
«Coq. The German mission synchronised with a series of 
Russian expeditions which visited Kucha in 1906 and then 
discovered Karakhoto in 1908 and surveyed Tun-huang in 
1914. The Japanese also sent two successive missions (1902- 
1904, 1908-1909) to visit Turfan, Khotan, Kucha and other 
sites. The French had also their share in this expedition. A 
French mission under Prof. Paul Pelliot visited Kucha (1906- 
- 09), Tun-huang and other sites from which it brought back 
rich manuscripts and objects of art. In 1927-28 Emil 
‘Trinkler visited a part of Chinese Turkestan, discovering 
stucco sculptures in Gandhara style and frescoes similar to. 
- those of Miran (see his report in Sinica, Vol. VI, pp. 34-40). 
In his “‘Sand-burried ruins of Khotan”, Stein gave a popular, 
. account of his first expedition, while a scientific description 
of the same was given in his great work Ancient Khotan (Vol. 
I, Text, Vol. II, Plates, London, 1907). Among the sites 
-which yielded the most important Indian antiquities we 
may mention Dandanilik, Niya, Endere and Lou-Lan. 
From these sites were obtained amid the ruins of Buddhist 
-shrines and monasteries, stucco images, Buddhist texts 
written in Sanskrit, Khotanese, and other languages, wooden 
- documents in the Indian North-West Prakrit and Kharosthi 
script. Prof. Griinwedel published his valuable report on 
the old Buddhist cult-places in Chinese Turkestan and 
Turfan region (Munchen, 1906). Shortly afterwards.Le Goq 
published his work Chotscho ( Berlin, 1913 ), describing the 
“Buddhist sculptures and mural paintings. Stein gave” 
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a detailed account of his second Central Asian expedi- - 
tion (of which a ‘Personal Narrative had been pub-- 
lished under the title Ruins of Desert Cathay in 1911) in 
his stupendous work Serindia in three volumes ( London, . 
1921). This expedition were made at Khadalik, Niya, 
Endere, Lou-lan, Miran and Tunhuang. From these sites 
were discovered stucco figures and wall paintings, Sanskrit 
Prakrit, Khotanese and other manuscript documents in 
Kharosthi script and Northwestern Prakrit on weed, paper 
and silk, wooden sculptures with Indian motifs. In the- 
province of Kan-su Stein had the good fortune of recovering 
from an ancient walled-up library an immense mass of~ 
Buddhist texts in Sanskrit, Khotanese and Kuchean along- 
with several hundreds of Chinese and Tibetan records dating” 
from the 5th to the 10th and several hundreds of Buddhist 
Buddhist paintings on silk, cotton and paper. As Appendix 
‘E’ to the Serindia Raphael Petrucci and Laurence Binyon 
published a valuable “Essay on Buddhist paintings from the 
caves of the thousand Buddhas”. Stein’s third expedition: 
was published in his last great work Innermost Asia in four 
volumes. The most interesting finds of Indian antiquities - 
and art-objects were made during this expendition at Niya 
and Miran, at Kara Khoto and at Martuk in the Turfan 
Oasis. The objects recovered consisted of Buddhist wall-- 
paintings, Buddhist manuscripts, wooden sculptures illustrat-- 
ing Jataka scenes, wooden documents of a secular character- 
in Kharosthi script and Prakrit language and so forth. Prof. 
Griinwedel produced his monograph on the ruins of Kucha 
(Ali-Kutscha, Berlin, 1920). The report of the Russian 
Geographical Society (1907-09) containing a description of” 
the city of Karakhoto was published by Kozlov and Filchner. 
Of the official German expeditions a popular account was 
given by A. Von Le Coq in his short work (in German) 
called on the trail of Hellas in Eastern Turkestan (Auf 
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Hellas Spuren in ost Turkestan, Leipzig, 1926 ; translated by 
Anna Barwell, London, 1929). A full account of the results 


. obtained by the Japanese expeditions to Central Asia and other 


lands during the years 1902-04, 1910-14 under the auspices 
of Count Kozai Otani has been published in Japanese by Y. 
Uchara, 2 Vols., Tokyo, 1937. The sculptures, miniatures, 
wall-paintings and images that were acquired by the Prussian 


- expeditions have been brilliantly reproduced with adequate 


‘short descriptions by Prof. Le Coq in a series of volumes 


bearing the title Die Buddhistische Spdtantika in Mittelasten, 


‘(Berlin, 1922-24). 


A catalogue -of five hundred and fifty four paintings of 
the Stein collection of which two hundred and eighty two 
are preserved in the British Museum and the rest in the 


‘Central Asian Antiquities Museum at Delhi, was published 


by A. Waley in 1931. In his great work Serindta (Chs. XXII- 
XXIII) Stein divides the paintings into five classes accor- 


. ding to subject. These are (1) scenes from Buddha’s life, (2) 


Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, (3) Lokapalas, (4) Divine groups, 


-(5) Buddhist paradise. At Turfan Griinwedel was able to 


distinguish no less than five or six different schools of pain- 


-tings ; Gandharian, Indo-scythian, Old Turki, Uigur and 


Tibetan. The same variety of styles has been noticed by 


` Le Coq in his work on Buddhist Late Antique Art. 


In the task of publication of texts in various languages 


-the pioneer worker was the Late A.F. Rudolf Hoernle who 
edited in the last decade of the 19th century the celebrated 


Bower Manuscripts acquired by L. Bower in 1884 in Kucha. 
Other Manuscripts of the same type from the Godfrey, 
Macartney and Weber collections were edited by Hoernle. 
More important was the publication by the illustrious 
French scholar E. Senart (J.A. 1898) of the fragment of the 
Dkammapada in North Western Prakrit and in Kharostbi 
script acquired by Dutreuil de Rhins at Khotan in 1893. 
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Selected Sanskrit Buddhist texts from Stein collection were 
edited by Sylvain Levi (J.A. 1910) and by La Vallee Poussin 
(JRAS, 1911, 1912, 1913). In the Manuscript Remains of 
Buddhist Literature in Eastern Turkestan edited by A. F.) 
Hoernle). Hoernle, Liiders, Pargiter and F.W. Thomas 
published the text and translation of the fragments of no 
less than 26 Buddhist texts. We may next mention An 
Inventory List of Manuscript Remains mainly in Sanskrit 
by F.E. Pargiter and another Inventory list of Manuscript 
Remains in Sanskrit, Khotanese and Kuchean by Sten Konow 
which were published as Appendices E and F of Stein’s Inner- 
-most Asia. H. Liiders started a masterly series of publication 
‘recovered by Prussian Turfan expeditions. In the first volume 
of this series called Bruchstücke Buddhistischer Dramen (Kieinere 
‘Sanskrit Texte, I, Leipzig, 1911). Liiders edited fragments 
of three Sanskrit dramas including the Sariputraprakarana of 
Ajvaghosa, which were found by Le Cog at Ming-Oi. In 
-the same series Liiders contributed his scholarly edition of 
the fragments of the Kalpanamanditika of Kumaralata (Leipzig, 
1926). E. Waldschmidt has published in German the frag- 
-ments of the Bhiksunt Pratimoksa of the Sarvastivadins 
(Leipzig, 1926 & 1932). Among Indian scholars who have 
-taken part in the publication of Central Asian Sanskrit 
texts we may mention N.P. Chakravarti who has edited and 
translated a text of the Sanskrit Ud@navarga from the Pelliot 
-collection (L’udanavarge Sanskrite, Paris, 1930). The complete 
reproduction of the Kharosthi inscriptions of the Stein collec- 
tion is due to the joint labours of several English and French 
scholars whose work appears under the title Kharrosths 
inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan 
discovered at Niya, Endere and Lou-Lan sites in three 
‘parts, 1901, 1906-7, 1913-14, transcribed and edited by 
Boyer, Rapson and Senart. 
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In J.A.SB., 1901, Hoernle published Kuchean fragments- 
of a medical treatise from Central Asia of which, however, 
he was unable to offer any interpretation. Sylvain Lévi and 
A. Meillet edited (J.A. 1911-12) fragments of a fresh Kuchean. 
medical treatise, while Lévi edited the Kuchean Pratimoksa in. 
Appendix G to Stein’s Innermost Asia. Above all, he edited 
and translated a series of Buddhist texts Udanavarga, Udana- 
sūtra, Udanalamka@ra and Karmanotbhanga (Fragments de Textes- 
Kouichdens, Paris, 1933). 

Besides these, Central Asia has yielded other texts written- 
in Sodgian and Khotanese. Buddhist texts in Sogdian have- 
been published mainly by French and German scholars such ` 
as P. Pelliot and E. Benveniste. The Notes on Manuscript 
Remains in Sogdian by E. Benveniste and the Inventory List 
of Manuscript Frangments in Uighur, Mongal and Sogdiar 
by A. Von Le Coq were published as Appendices H and K 
in Stein’s great work Innermost Asia. 


LORD MAHAVIRA AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


Asim KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


At the very outset, it must have to be admitted that 
unlike the Pali canon, the Jain canonical texts do not give 
us a clear and lucid account of the life and activities of 
Vardhamana Mahavira. Barring a few passages of the 
Kalpasutra, Acaranga, Bhagavati, the Jain canonical literature 
practically do not yield any useful information about this 
great personality. It would, however be presumptuous to 
suppose that there was a great time-gap between the time 
of the Master and that of the composition of the main 
canonical texts. Asa matter of fact, there is good reason to 
believe and as pointed out by the late Professor Hermann 
Jacobi, the composition of the main canonical texts, were 
completed before the 2nd century B.C. The poverty of infor— 
mation about Lords Parsvanatha and Mahavira was due 
to that peculiar style of the early Jain canonical authors 
who were more concerned with metaphysical matters than 
anything else. However, the above-mentioned Jain canonical 
texts and a few Pali Buddhist works enable us to have some 
idea about the life and activities of the last Tirthahkara. In 
this dissertation we will endeavour to have some idea about 
Mahavira’s relation with the contemporary religious and 
royal personalities. 

The greatest among Mahavira’s contemporaries was 
undoubtedly Gautama Buddha. The Pali texts contain a 
number of references about Nirgrantha Nathaputta (Le. 
Lord Mahavira). The well-known Upalisutta of the Majjhime 
Nikaya’ refers to Nathaputta’s visit to Nalanda with a large 


1 (Tr. L B. Homer), No. 56. 
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company of Jain monks. We should particularly take note 
of the words ‘large company’, Another Pali text viz. the 
Samhyutta? connects Nalanda with Lord Mahavira. In this 
connexion we should remember the well known passage of 
the Kalpasitra,® according to which Mahavira had spent 14 
rainy seasons at Rajagrha and Nalanda. It was significantly 
at Nalanda that Mahavira had met Mankhaliputta Gogala.* 
The Majhima Nikaya’ mentions the fact that Rajagrha was 
a popular centre of the Nirgranthas. It further informs 
us that there were numerous Jains residing on mount Isigili 
(Rsigiri). The Pali works also confirm the Jain account of 
Mahavira’s close link with Vaisali.* Even among the Sakyas ` 
of Kapilavastu, there was one Vappa, who according to the 
Anguttara Nikaya, was a disciple of Mahavira. 


But what strikes us as the most significant thing is that 
the Jain canon, practically does not take any notice of 
Buddha. While the zealous devotees of Gautama Buddha 
leave no stone unturned to prove Buddha’s superiority over 
Mahavira, the Jain canonical writers even do not care to 
take any notice of this great contemporary of Lord Mahavira. 
‘The present author strongly feels that Mahavira had 
-expressly directed his followers not to indulge in any mud- 
‘slinging against any of his religious opponents. A discerning 
‘reader of the Pali canon will not fail to notice that the~ 
Pali writers, from the very beginning, had a special prejudice 
against Lord Mahavira and his followers. The conflicting 
and confused statements of the Buddhist canonical writers 
regarding Lord Mahavira’s death only prove that their 


Œ. L. Woodward), Vol. IV; p. 223. 

(S. B. E.), tr. by Jacobi, p. 264. 

Bhagavati (Sailana edition), Vol. V, p. 2377. 
(Ir. L B. Horner), No. 14. 

See Majjihima, No. 35; Anguttara (DIY, p. 31. 
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attitude towards the Nirgranthss was one of malice and 
fear. There is nothing however in the Pali canon to indicate 
that the two great religious leaders ever met each other, 


However this was not exactly the case with Mankhali- 
putta Gosala. The Buddhist texts depict him as one of six 
-great heretical teachers. But the Jain canonical authors 
uniformly paint Gosala as a rebel disciple of Lord Mahā- 
vira. As is well known, the most authentic and useful 
account of Mahavira’s relation with Gogala is presserved 
in the 16th Sataka (entitled ‘Gosalaka’) of the celebrated 

_ 5th Anga viz. the Bhagavatisutra. It is useless to repeat the 
-entire story of their relationship here; but the account 
leaves no room to doubt that to the author of that Book 
.of the Bhagavati Gosala was nothing but a rebel disiple of 
the Master. We have further to remember that the 
Bhagavati is probably the best preserved among the canoni- 
cal Jain texts, There is an unmistakable stamp of sincerity 
in every Sataka of this work. A few scholars believe that 
it was Gosala who had persuaded Mahavira to give up 
the habit of wearing cloth. There is nothing, however, in 
the Jain canon to prove the veracity of this supposition. 
The Kalpasitra simply states that Mahavira wore clothes 
for one year and a month and then wandered about naked. 
It is alsoa fact that Mahavira had met GoSala in the 2nd 
year of his renunciation. But there is no reason why 
we should ‘connect these two events. As a matter of fact, 
the Ajivikas were not the only naked ascetics of that time. 
Even in the later Vedic period, monks belonging to different 
sects, used to wander about naked. 

However Ajivikism continued to flourish even after the 
unusal end of Gogala’s career at Sravasti. It is exceedingly 
probable, and as suggested by a number of scholars, that 


at a later period, the Ajivikas merged completely with the 
‘Nirgranthas, especially with the Digambaras. 
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A disciple of the Master called Jamali, who was a scion | 
of a rich Kgatriya family of Mahavira’s home-town,’ and 
who according to the late commentaries, a son-in-law of the 
Master, publicly announced his difference with his teacher 
and founded his own school at Sravasti. Form the very 
beginning, as it appears from the Bhagavati,® Jamāli started 
behaving like a rival of Mahavira. That work further 
informs us that, immediately after embracing the ascetic- 
life, Jamali started wandering alone with a few of his 
followers, which was much against Mahavira’s wish. 
Afterwards, there developed further doctrinal difference 
between the two, and Jamaili, like Gosala, declared himself a: ~ 
Jina at Šrāvasti Those who had genuine faith in him, 
remained with bim at Sravasti. But those who refused to: 
acknowledge him as their teacher went to Mahavira, who 
was staying then in the Purnabhadra shrine of Campa and 
reported the whole matter to him. Afterwards, we are told, 
Mahavira publicly defeated Jamali in a debate which took 
place in the shrine of Yaksa Pirna-bhadra at Campa.° 
But Jamali, even after this humiliation, continued to defy 
Lord Mahavira’s authority till his death. According the 
canonical textst® he was the first Ninhava (propounder of 
wrong doctrines). 

Let us remember that Lord Mahavira had a two-fold _ 
task before him after he became a Kevalin. The first, was 
to convert the then existing disciples of Pāršva (called 
Pasavaccijja) and second was to recruit new monks. From the 
various Jain texts we get a good deal of information about 
the disciples of Lord Parsva who, before long, accepted 
Mahavira as their supreme Master. However it isa matter 


7 See Bhagavatt, Vol. IV, p. 1705. 

8 Ibid., pp. 1752 ff. 

9 Ibid., pp. 1758 ff. 

10 Seo Sthānāħga, para 587. dvasyakaniryukti vs. 780. 
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-of great regret that from the Jain canonical texts we do not 
cs get any correct idea about the life and activities of the 23rd 
Tirthaitkara. That Lord Mahavira himself grew up under 
the umbrella of Pargva’s religion is proved by a statement 
of the Acdraiga Sūtra,** according to which the parents of the 
Master, were themselves followers of Lord Parsvanatha. 

Let us now take a brief notice of Lord Mahavira’s 
relationship with a few contemporary influential monarchs 
and chiefs of northern India. We should keep in mind in 
this connexion that the Master himself belonged to a highly 
respectable Ksatriya family near the celebrated, ancient city 

Cof Vaiśāli. On his mother’s side he was connected with the 
Ksatriya chief Cetaka. This chieftain had earlier entered 
into matrimonial relations with celebrated kings like Šatā- 
atka of Kauśāmbi, Bimbisāra of Magadha etc. The Jain 
works represent Cetaka as a great admirer of Mahavira. 
From the Bhagavati and Nirayavalika we get detailed accounts 
of the wars fought between chiefs of Vaisali and king 
Ajatagatru of Magadha. One of the queens of Bimbisara 
viz. Cellaņā was the sister of Mahavira's mother. The 
Magadhan king Srenika-Bimbisara, as we learn from the 
Pali sources, was a genuine admirer of Buddha. In the 
Jain works he is sometimes painted as a devotee of Lord 
~Mahavira. However, regarding his eldest son Abhayakumara’s 
leaning towards the Jain faith, there cannot be any inkling 
of doubt. Even the Buddhist texts depict him as a great 
admirer of Nirgrantha Nathaputta.12 That Abhayakumara 
was essentially a kind-hearted and liberal person, is proved 
not only by the Jain texts, but tbe Buddhist texts as well. 
It was this prince, who by his kindness and love, converted 
an abandoned child of a prostitute into a world-renowned 


Na it L 
11 (SBE) Jacobi, p. 194 
42 See Majjhima, No. 58. 
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physician. We are referring here to Jivaka Komaravacca,. . 
the son of the courtesan Salavati. Regarding Bimbisara’s. 
actual successor viz. AjataSatru we have the evidence of 
the well known Jain Upanga text the Aupapatika Siira’® which 
gives a very beautiful account of Kinika-Ajatasatru’s 
` meeting with Lord Mahavira in the celebrated shrine of 
Yaksa Piirnabhadra at Campa. The account conclusively 
shows that AjataSatru had a great deference for Mahavira- 
It is reasonable to conjecture that his admiration for the 
Nirgrantha religion was due to his mother’s influence. The 
present writer is aware of the passages of the Buddhist _ 
Tripitaka which paint Ajatasatru as an admirer of Buddha. 
But the faithful accout of the above-mentioned Upāħga text 
probably proves that he was more inclined towards Jainism 
than Buddhism. We must remember that Ajatagatru was, 
at first, a devotee of Devadatta, a great opponent of Buddha 
and it is unlikely that at a later period he completely 
changed his views. 

‘There are two interesting stories preserved in the Bhaga- 
vati regarding Mahavira’s connexion with two other contem- 
porary monarchs of India. In one place, the Bhagavati** 
describes Mahfavira’s visit to the celebrated city of Kausambi. 
the capital of great Udayana. We have already seen that 
one of the sisters of Mahavira’s mother was the wife of — 
Satanika. It is no wonder therefore that Udayana who was. 
a cousin of Mahavira, should have some respect for the 
Master. The Bhagavati pointedly mentions the fact that the 
town of Kausambi was decorated for the sake of Mahavira. 
From the same text we learn that Satanika’s sister Jayanti 
was a dedicated worshipper of Lord Mahavira. She is called. 
a Samanovasiya (See Bhag., p. 1986). Let us remember that in 





13 (Sailana edition), pp. 56 ff. 
14 Vol. IV, pp. 1987 £. 
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the Buddhist texts Udena (Udayana) is unfavourably painted; 
therefore it is reasonable to believe that he had some genuine 
admiration for the religion of the Nirgranthas led by 
Mahavira. Another king who definitely became a complete 
follower of the Nirgranthas was Udayana of Sindhu-Sauvira 
who according to the Bhagavati+*® became a Nirgrantha sadhu. 
It is of great interest to note that Lord Mahavira himself 
travelled all the way from Campa to the city Vitibhaya, the 
capital of Sindhu-Sauvira in order to convert this king. The 
Master’s great contemporary, Buddha himself, never went 
beyond the Kuru country, if we have to believe in the 
evidence of the original Pali canon; but the genuine 
missionary zeal of Mahavira promted him to undertake 
most arduous journeys in distant lands. The great popularity 

' of Jainism in Western India, afterwards, is probably due to 
Mahavira’s personal efforts. 

When all is said and done, there remains one great 
question. Did Lord Mahavria care for royal favours like his 
rival Buddha? The present writer has carefully gone 
through the entire Vinaya and Sūtra literature of the 
Buddhists and has come to` conciusion that Buddha and his 
chief disciples never left a stone unturned to befriend kings 
and wealthy merchants. Buddha himself,spent to a good part 
of his ascetic-life in the luxurious Jatavana Vihara of 
Sravasti. But Lord Mahavira, who wandered about absolutely 
naked, with a few of his devoted followers, appealed directly 
to the common people to accept his religion, based on five 
principles. We have alrady observed that even among the 
Sakya tribe, to which Buddha belonged, there was one 
devotee of Lord Mahavira. The 24th Tirthaikara of the 
Jains, who had inveterate faith in Ahimsa and love, succeeded 
before his final Nirvana, in popularising his new Nirgrantha 
religion in various parts of the Uttarapatha. 


_ 15 Ibid, Vol. V, p. 2234. 


SOMA AND SIVA 
Sm. RAMA CHATTERJEE 


The moon is one among the emblems of the god Siva 
developed later and became a show as diadem. The word 
candra referring to ‘moon’ occurs in the Rgveda and in later 
literature. In the Rg-Veda (IX, 114, 2) Soma is the lord of 
plants and is very auspicious in character (IX, 114, 1). Soma 
(IX, 42, 1), being mixed with water, became responsible for 
generating heavenly bodies and the Sun. From the Rgveda 
onwards Soma became associated with the moon. Association 
of Soma with water as referred to in the above Rg-Vedic 
verse (X, 42,1) seems to be significant. In the Sat-Br. (vi, 
20, 2, 6, 1,6, 4,5) we have information of Soma dwelling in 
water and in plants. From the standpoint of the rapproche- 
ment of Soma with the moon as well as of their association 
with water, as referred to in the Vedic literature, we consider 
the event to be a land-mark of the later development of the 
legend of Samudramanthana where we find Soma coming out 
of the ocean at the time of churning. The story of waxing 
and waning of the moon and its alternation with the sun 
(X, 85, 19; X, 85, 18) probably gave rise to the legend of 
the Moon who was preferred to be the food of the gods. It 
is also certain that the assimilation of the moon with the 
Soma plant which satiated the gods and the Rsts very much 
is another factor which helped to develop the conception of 
moon as the food of the gods. It is to be noted that Candra 
being identified with Soma, had attained the overlordship 
of herbs and plants. Now we have a picture of Soma which 
is very auspicious and has close association with water. 
These materials being multiplied with other sources of infor- 
mation provide an idea regarding Soma plant which was 
considered to be an extremely valuable resource of medicine. 
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It is of interest to know that Soma being extracted into fluid 
-of ambrosia (com. amytamayena) bears the soul into good 
‘position (A.V. III, 31,6). Thus it is hardly doubtful that 
‘Soma was the means of bestowing longevity. 

In this connection let us remember the activities of Soma- 
‘Rudra (6, 74) who are invoked in the Vedic literature to 
«drive away sickness and decay from the house and to convey 
-remedies inthe bodies of their worshippers... In the A.V. 
'(V. 6,5) we come to know of pointed weapons and missiles 
of Soma and Rudra who were prayed to be propitious and 
‘graceful. The verse seems to refer to the poignancy of some 
remedial measures adopted by Soma and Rudra. : 

In later development we find once in the Matsya-P as well 
asin the Visnudharmottara (M. 225, 12-13; V. Dh. 2, 70, 2-3) 
the repulsive characteristic of Candra along with that of 
‘Rudra. In contrast with procedures found in the evolution 
of Rudra cult where the repulsive excesses are uniform in the 
nature of the god, we will have to admit that there is hardly 
‘any trace of excessin the nature of Candra or Soma, Rather, 
it became very much serene and benign in later ages. From 
‘the statement made above we can infer that both Rudra 
and Soma from the Rg-Vedic period carried in them the 
‘power of remedy. The former carried in his hand choice 
‘wemedies and being the conductor of remedies he granted 
‘remedies and the latter became the source of remedies. In 
‘view of the above assumption regarding Rudra and Soma 
we endeavour to point out some new elements connected with 
‘the legend of Soma. , 

A Vedic legend regarding Soma shows that it was in the 
possession of a Gandharva. The gods being aspired to its 
possession, asked mother Gayatri’s help to dispossess him of 
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1 The Vedic Mythology, A. A. Macdonell, 1971, New Delhi, 
wp. 87. 
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it and prayed to her to get it for them. Gayatri did the 
feat so that the Devas might be immortal by drinking this 
precious drink.** The legend resembles to some extent the 
legend of ‘Samudramantha’ found in the epics and the Puranas. 
The same aspiration of the god is to be foundin the manner 
of depriving the demons of Amyta which was in possession of 
Dhanvantari when it came out of the ocean at the time of 
churning. It is of interest to know that Dhanvantari came 
to be recognised among the Devas for the first time just: 
after his appearance with Amrta from the ocean. Both the 
legends bear some suggestive sense in respect of the possession. 
of Soma by the people other than the Vedic Aryans who im 
subsequent ages learnt from these people the efficacy of the- 
Soma plants which were full of vigour and were the sources. 
of excellent medicinal juice. That is why Soma and Candra,. 
being identical were both recognised as overlord of Osadhi. 
(M. 11], 3, 7). In fact, Soma grew in abundance Somewhere: 
on greater Himalayas. In later ages, Aryan tribes with 
expansion of their settlement towards lower regions felt. 
scarcity of Soma plants used in their sacrifice. To serve the 
purpose the Vedic Aryans used to purchase Soma plants from: 
hill-tribes and thus transaction of regular trade was carried. 
on.** Reality of this event may be inferred from a tradition 
of a false show of Soma purchase, acted just before the per- 
formance of the Soma sacrifice. We have already referred 
to the Vedic legend concerning possession of Soma by a 
Gandharva and its dispossession by Gayatri in the guise of 
of a falcon. A stray mention of two nomadic hordes i.e.. 
Garuda and Sarpa may be made here. Added to this, we 
want to refer to a later legend occurring in the Mahalharata 
as well as in the Puranas. In this legend we find that Sarpas 





_2 Thinking with the Yojur-Veda, Gandabhai. G. Desai, 1967, 
- Bombay, p. 87 
3 Revedic India, A. C. Das, Calcutta, p. 59. 
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used to guard Soma conducted by this nomadic tribe from 
the mountain to the Vedic Aryans. The point which is to 
be inferred from the above suggestion is that Soma as an 
invigorating drink of immortality and as an ingredient of i 
medicine was unknown to the Vedic Aryans but was force- 
fully taken away from those who were nomadic hordes and 
were, at first, able to discover the utility of the plant. From 
the Rgveda onwards we come to know one element of Rudra 
which is uniformly present in the later literature. 

As the foremost pysician this element is worthy of notice 
in his miraculous power of healing. So far as all the data 
collected above are concerned, we should mention here that - 
at the background of the episode of Rudra-Siva receiving 
moon as his cresent ornament, two elements are prominent. 
(i) Recognition of Rudra as the best physician. (ii) Soma or 
Candra as the source of immortalily and medicine. Since 
they are closely related to each other being physician and 
medicinal resource, there is nothing peculiar in the legend of ` 
Rudra-Siva as receiving moon as an ornament. 

In the Mahabharata we come across information regarding 
two bodies of Mahadeva—one benign (Siva) and the other 
terrible (ghora). Again this benign form of Siva is composed 
of Soma having its three component parts (a) Water 
(B) Plants and moon, (VII, 200, 107, 108). In the legend of 
Tripuravadha the tail of Siva’s bow is said to have been 
formed by Soma. 

Here we may be allowed to make a comment on a genera- 
lly accepted view regarding moon as diadem of Siva, 
Holding of moon over the crest by the god Siva has been 
variously interpreted by modern scholars. One of them is- 


4 MBH. Cr. Edn. I, 29. 
5 MBH Vang. Edn. VI, 200, 107-108; Cr. Edn. VIL, 173, Sp. Ext. 
- No. 1466. 
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“that the cresent on the forehead of Siva is a mere develop- 
ment of the horns placed on the head of the Mohenjo-daro 
god. But the suggestion seems to be far-fetched as we hardly 


find any reason behind metamorphosis of horns into a 
- crescent. 


MAHAKSATRAPA ISVARADATTA 
B. N. MuxHerjer 


In a paper read at the sixty-fourth session of the- 
Numismatic Society of India Mrs. S. Gokhale noticed a 
silver coin of Mabaksatrapa Iévaradatta dated in the 
year 154, 


Isvaradatta’s silver coins bear on the obverse a bust,- 
traces of inscriptions in Greek characters and a numeral’ 
(1 or 2) behind the head of the king, and on the the reverse a 
crescent, having a crescent on left, and a star on right anda 
wavy line below, and an inscription in Brahmi, which can be 
read as Rajfio Mahaksatrapasa Īśvaradattasa varse prathame 
(or dvitiye).2 The date (year one or two) given in the reverse 
legend suggests that the numeral (1 or 2) on the obverse 
indicates one of his two regnal years. 

The reverse inscription of the coin, noticed by 
Mrs Gokhale, gives the date as “inthe year one” (varse -> 
prathame). The date, as in his several other reverse legends, 
refers to his first regnal year. Butonthe obverse the date 
appears as 154, Obviously this date is to he referred to an: 
era, and cannot be considered as one of his regnal years. 
Hence, as claimed by Mrs. Gokhale, the coin in question is a 
unique piece in the whole series of coins of Igvaradatta. 

The silver pieces of Isvaradatta are, so far as their types. 
and weight are concerned, related to the silver coins of the 

] 
t S Gokhale, “A Unique coin of Mahikshatrapa [évaradatta”,. 
(Summary, made available to the delegates to the session), p. L 
2 E. J. Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty,,. 


the Western Kshatrapas and the Traikutaka Dynasty and the “Bodhi” 
Dynasty, pp. 124-125. 
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family of Castana. So the date 154, con be referred, as 
apparently believed by Mrs. Gokhale, to the era of A.D. 78, 
-which was also used by the members of Castana’s house for 
dating their coins. 
Thus Isvaradatta’s coins, dated c. A.D. (154 +77-78=) 
23] —32, were typologically and metrologically based on the 
coins of Castana’s dynasty, which had been striking coins 
. from an earlier period. Moreover, many of his known coins 
have been found in the hoards of coins of Castana’s family 
-unearthed in different parts of the territory once ruled by the 
datter.2 Hence, Isvaradatta’s coins were minted in an ‘area 
which had already experienced circulation of coins of the 
shouse of Castana. 


Scholars generally believe that Isvaradatta usurped for 
about two years the Mabaksatrapaship of the territory held 
by the family of Castana.* The senior of the independent 
rulers of that dominion assumed the titles Rajan, and 
Mahaksatrapa, and his deputy used the titles Rajan and 
_Ksatrapa. 

Damasena held the position of Mahaksatrapa from the 
-year 145 to 158 (i.e. A.D. 222-23 to 235-36).* His coins, 
.dated in year 154, 155, etc., are already known to scholars. 
So Damasena was surely a Mahaksatrapa in A.D. 231-32 and 
939-33. On the other hand, {svaradatta’s coin of the year 


nt Ż 


3 Yévaradatta’s coins have been found along with the coins of the 
family of Chashtana in the hoards discobered at Sarvania (South- 
Eastern Rajasthan), Shirwal (Maharashtra), Ranjangeon (Maharashtra) , 
Uprkot (Gujarat), Sonepur (M.P.), etc. Petluripalem (Andhra Pradesh), 
where, [évaradatta’s coins as well as coins of some of the successort 
of Chashtāna have been found in a hoard, was, however, outside. the- 
limits of territory controlled by the family of Chasbtana. 

4 Four a summary of different theories, see Our Heritage, 1958, 

-vol. VL pp. 1398. 
5 E. J. Rapson, op. cit, pp. 108-112. 
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154 and also of the first of his two known regnal years should 
‘suggest that he ruled as a Mahaksatrapa in A.D. 231-39 
and 232-33. The two sets of evidence thus create a problem. 


The coin noticed by Mrs. Gokhale is not reported to have 
‘been recovered from a hoard or from an excavation. So 
-one may ask whether the coin, which is a stray find, can be 
considered as a genuine product of the mint of I’varadatta 
until some more coins bearing the date in the year 154 or 155 
-come to light. 


Even if [svaradatta’s piece of the year 154 is takcn as a 
-product of his mint, we shall have to consider whether his 
mint-master could have imitated initially not only the bust 
‘type on the obverse of the coins of Damasena or Damajadasri 
(II) (see below), but also inadvertently the date (154) on 
-some of the coins of either of them. We must remember that 
-on all other known coins the date given in numerals on the 
obverse refers to one of his regnal years and not to an era. 
‘So there may be some scope for assuming that he might have 
‘begun to rule in a year which might have been near to, but 
mot exactly the same as, the year 154. 


If we consider that I$varadatta ruled actually in the 
years 154 and 155, we shall have to concede that in these 
years there were two Mahaksatrapas in the territory earlier 
held by the family of Castana. There are data suggesting 
‘that in the third decade of the 3rd century A.D. the 
Ksatrapa rulers of the family of Castana faced internal 
-and also external troubles.® Isvaradatta might have invaded 
their dominion sometime about this period and carved out 
from their territory an area for himself. In that area, which 
had alteady been familar with coinagé of Castana’s 


6 Ibid., pp. 110-111. 
7 Ibid., p. 115. 
8 B.N. Mukherjee, Disintegration of the Kushana Empire, pp. 81-82. 
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successors, Isvaradatta struck coins, bassed on their coinage.. 
There he ruled as Mahaksatrapa in at least the years 154- 
and 155. During these years Damasena ruled as a. 
Mahaksatrapa in the region which had not been captured: 
by Iévaradatta. 

During these years (154 and 155) Damajadaéri II, a. 
nephew ef Damasena, struck coins as a Ksatrapa. He- 
apparently served under Damasena in the area outside the- 
control of Isvaradatta. 

If this hypothesis is correct, isvaradatta could not have- 
ousted Damasena from the whole of the erstwhile Ksatrapa. 
dominion. Moreover, it is not necessary to believe that a 
member of the family of Damasena served under him as a 
Ksatrapa. Since the family of Damasena continued to rule- 
for a long period cven after the year 155, Īsvaradatta might 
have been ousted by the former after his rule for a short- 


period. 


, 


MONTHLY SEMINARS AT THE CENTRE 
i (Contd. from Vol. VIII, p. 371) 


'y , ‘ 


LXXX (12. 12. 74) 


Dr. J. R. Haldar read a paper entitled “Early Indiam 
Furniture as depicted in Pali Literature.” He referred to- 
the Suttavibhanga of Vinayapitaka and said that there were 
three types of furniture in a room— (1) manca (bedstead), 
(2) pitha (chair) and (3) koccha (stool). The mañca and fitha, 
which were made, according to the said text, underthe same 
pattern, were of four types— (1) masaraka (a bier-like long 
couch or chair) (2) bundikabaddha (a-bier-like couch or chair 
with slats), (3) kujilapadaka (a bier-like couch or chair with 
curved legs). The Cullavagga adds to the list of couch 
bidalamaficaka (a little couch made of laths of split bamboos) 
and to the list of chair Gsandika (a rectangular chair, or an 
armed chair), ucca Gsandika (a tall rectangular chair or an 
armed chair), sattanga (a sofa), ucca sattanga (a sofa with 
arms to it), bhaddapitha (a plaited chair), pithika (a cushioned. 
chair), elakapadakapitha (a chair raised on a pedestal), 
amalakavantikapitha (a chair which looks like a stalk of the 
emblic myrobalan), phalaka (a wooden chair) and palalapithaka 
(a straw-bottomed chair), Dr. Haldar referred to 
Buddaghosa’s commentary on the Vinayapitaka and showed as 
to how all of these couches and chairs including stools were 
made by the early Indian carpenters. 

In connection with the description of couches, he pointed 
out that the monks were allowed to use supports of eight 
fingers in length to their beds, while the householders used 
supports more thanthislength. He referred to the Mahavagga, 
Cullavagga, Digha and Anguitara Nikayas and said that the 
householders used the following things in their bed-rooms— 


16 
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Gsandi (sofa), pallanka (divan), goņaka (coverlet with long 
fleece), cittakā (counterpane of many colours) pafika (a white 
coverlet), patalika (a wool coverlet embroidered with flowers), 
tūlikā (a cotton quilt), vikatika (a coverlet decorated with 
animals’ forms), uddhalomin (a type of couch), ekantalomi (a 
wollen coverlet with a fringe at one end), koseyya (a silk 
cloth), hatthatthara (an elephant rug), assatthara (a horse rug), 
vathatthara (a chariot rug), ajinapavent (rugs of black antelope 
skins), kadalimigapavarapaccattharana (a splendid sheet of the 
hide of the kadali-deer), sauttaracchada (a sheet with awnings 
above it). The materials for the lofty and large beds are 
described in detail in Buddhaghosa’s commentaries. 


At the discussion held after the paper was read out, 
Pandit R. K. Bhattacharya enquired as to the material out 
of which Gsandis were made. He pointed out that when some 
Brahmanas had come to seek help from Rama against 
Lavaņa, Rama had given them golden dsandis to sit on. 
Prof. D. K. Biswas commented that the paper supplied a lot 
of information and added that raised stome-platforms have 
been found at Nalanda. 


Dr. A. K. Bhattacharya stated that this aspect of ancient 
Indian culture had hitherto been neglected. Such papers 
help us to get a proper understanding of the material 
civilisation of pre-Christion days. However, the paper was 
merely descriptive and could be qualitatively improved by 
comparisons with actual pieces of furniture as represented in 
the reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi and in the paintings of 
Ajanta. Prof. Ganguli expressed his appreciation of the 
paper by saying that Dr. Haldar had conveyed an idea of 
the material culture of the particular period. Prof. Ganguli 
agreed with Dr. A. K. Bhattacharya that jewellery used in 
the carly times was ofa large variety. In the Rgveda itself 
at least fifty types of ornaments are mentioned and there 


z 
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are very frequent references to different varieties of jew- 
ellery in later literature, Some of the old types are used 
even now. So we can see a continuity in their use. Literary 
accounts of jewellery have been corroborated by actual 
Tepresentation in the paintings of Ajanta & Ellora. 
Prof. Ganguli felt that Dr. Haldar should similarly deal 
with actual representations of the articles he had mentioned ' 
in his paper. Apart from Pali litarature he could draw his 
material from other contemporary literature. . He should try 
to corroborate and identify actual objects of furniture in the 
Ajanta paintings and also in the sculptural representations 


` from Bharhut onwards. Prof. Ganguli suggested that the 


seals found at Chandraketugarh too, might help Dr. Haldar. 
He also felt that Dr. Halder should make a clear distinction 
between furnitures and furniture coverings. He had spoken 


of both together. He should have classified the furniture 
according to the materials used. These would have been 
happy additions to the speaker’s paper. 


LXXXI (24.2.75) 


, Dr. A. K. Chatterjee read a paper entitled ‘Ancestry of 


_ Gautama Buddha’. He quoted extensively from the original 


Pali texts to show that the Sakyan clan, to which Gautama 
belonged, were looked upon with contempt by the orthodox 
Brahmanas of the Madhyadega. Dr. Chatterjee quoted a 
verse from the Sutta Nipata which clearly goes against the 
theory that the Buddha had genuine Ksatriya blood in him, 
‘The speaker also pointed out that like the Sakyas, the 
Koliyas too were regarded as non—Ksatriyas by the orth6dox 
people. He then pointed out that Pilindvaccha, an orthodox 
Brahmana converted by Buddha, was always in the habit 
of calling other Buddhist monks ‘vasala’ which actually means 
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an outcaste. Dr. Chatterjee then observed that the Pali 
passages where Brahmanas have been vilified were com- 
posed by some non-dvija, diehard Buddhists who always. 
suffered from inferiority-complex. According to Dr. 
Chatterjee all the eastern tribes had mixed blood in them. 

Sri R. K. Bhattacharya pointed out that the Brahmanas. 
of Madhyadesa had a strong dislike for the new religious- 
order established by the Buddha. He also said that the- 
term ‘vasala’ was used in the sense of a ‘Sidra’. Dr. A. .K 
Bhattacharya agreed with Dr. Chatterjee and observed: 
that the Sakyans were outside the pale of Aryan Culture. 
Nevertheless, they were chieftains which position entails 
them to be treated as,Ksatriyas. Dr. Chatterjee said that. 
nowhere in the Tripijaka literature Suddhodana was called 
a chieftain. He is mentioned only as an ordinary member- 
of his tribe. Prof. K. K. Ganguli pointed out that the 
glorification of the ancestry of Gautama had been a favourite 
theme of the Buddhist writers. 

Prof. K. Ganguli then read his paper entitled “The Life 
Story of Buddha in Literature and Art”. 

Dr. A. K. Chatterjee pointed out that even in early Pali 
literature Buddha and his followers are regarded as superior 
to kings and God. But he agreed with Prof. Ganguli’s ` 
contention that Buddha never went beyond a place near: 
Kuruksetra. Except Bimbiséra and Prasenajit no other 
royal personage was ever influenced by Lord Buddha. 

Dr. Chatterjee further observed that Jains fashioned their- 
images as early as the 4th century B.C., while the images 
of Buddha are not older then the Ist centure B. O., . He also 
remarked that both Jainism and Buddhism were influenced 
by Yaksa worship, 

Sri S. Ukil then read his note on Espionage system 
described in Kautilya’s work. Dr A. K. Chatterjee pointed. 
out that the last few books of Kautilya deal mainly with 
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espionage. Dr. A. K. Bhattarcharya observed that in spite 
of the efficient espionage system the Mauryan administration 
collapsed offer ASoka. The main defect was the lack of 
popular support and representation and too-much reliance 
on spies. Sri S. K. Ukil pointed out that the cause for the 
collapse of the Mauryan empire is to be traced to its 
military weakness. Sri S. Banerjee complemented Sri Ukil 
in the way he restricted the scope of his subjucts in his 
maiden performane. 


Sri R. K. Bhattacharya read a paper entitled ‘The first 
 Räjasüya Sacrifice’, in which he said that first Rājasūya 
Sacrifice was perforce’ by Soma, the founder of the Lunar 
dynasty Soma, according to Sri Bhattacharya, flourished at 
‘least after 14 generations from Manu, the earliest king of 
India. As regards Soma’s identity, he, after citing a verse 
from the Harivamsa, said that Soma was the eldest son 
of Prabhakara, a sage belonging to Atri family, through his 
wife Rudra. India at that time was conquered by the anti- 
Vedie people, and it was Soma, who succeeded in driving 
out the said conquerors from the Indian sub-continent and 
then he performed the Rajasiiya ritual at Ayodhya. Another 
most important point is that on the occasion of the ritual 
a seminar was held at Ayodhya for determining the reason- 
ability or otherwise of the Vedic rituals. After citing a 
verse from the Harivamhsa Sri Bhattacharya observed that, 
reasonability of the Vedic rituals was established by a 


Saiva Brahmin at that seminar. 


Dr. A. K. Chatterjee pointed out that it is extremely 
‘doubtful whether the city of Ayodhya was connected with the 
early kings of Solar dynasty. Therefore the tradition 
recorded in the Harivamsa cannot be accepted! Prof. 
Ganguli pointed out that according to literary sources only 
one king in a dynasty can perform Rajasilya sacrifice, while 
we find Somaa and Yudhisthira, belonging to the same 
dynasty, performing it. 
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LXXXII (17. 3. 75) à 


Dr. Ganguli read out a paper on ‘Kubera’. He 
stated that Kubera is held as a guardian of the northern 
direction by the Brāhmaņical, Buddhist and Jain tradi- 
tions. He is also held as the guardian of wealth. According 
to the epics Kubera was the elder brother of of Rāvaņa, who 
had ousted him from the kingship of Lanka. Afterwards 

' Brahman secured for him `a position among the immortals 
and kingdom within the fastness of the Himalayas. He is 
held as the Lord of the Yaksas and this conception later ~ 
gave rise to evolution of Yaksa Images of various kinds. 


At the discussion which followed Dr. A.K. Chatterjee 
pointed out that Kubera as Vaisravana is mentioned in the 
Šatapatha Brahmana as the king of the Raksas, Dr. 
Chatterjee quoting from the Ramayana further said that the 
Lokapala i.e. Kubera, was created by Brahman and the 
Rgvedic poets knew of the four Dikpālas. Ravana himself 
is depicted as believing in Brahmanical Hinduism in the 
Ramayana like an orthodox Brahmana. In the Jain literature 
he is called not a Raksasa but a Vidyādhara, Dr. Ganguli, 
by way of further elucidation, stated that the Vedic deities 
are not found in the earlier sculptural representations which _ 
‘at the beginning portray in anthropomorphic form only 
Non-Vedic figures like Yaksas and Nagas» It was only 
later that the Brahmanical deities made their appearance 
in art. He spoke of two different phases in the ancient 
religious literature of the Hindus. The first phase comprised 
the mass of the Vedic literature which virtually excluded 
all non-Vedic elements mentioning perhaps a few non-Vedic 
deities only incidentally. The second phase included the 
Puranic and Epic literature which absorbed elements that 
were quite alien to Vedic traditions, thereby giving birth to 
Brahmanical Hinduism. Some Brahmapical deities may 
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be partly Vedic or correspond to some Vedic counterpart. 
For instance, Siva evolved out of the Vedic divinity Rudra. 
However, several totally non-Vedic gods made their 
appearance in the post-Vedic literature. The image of 
Kubera was taken as a model for making images of other 
gods and goddesses later. Hence the worshippers of Kubera 
were responsible for popularising image-worship. Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay added the final note by saying that 
Dr. Ganguli’s paper offered great scope for speculation cn 
account of it generalisation, The entire contention regarding 
Yaksas may have to be revised taking into consideration 
the figures of the Mother Goddess found from the Indus 
Valley. Siva too, appears in the Indus Valley seals. 


Next, Dr. A. K. Chatterjee read out a paper entitled 
‘Problems connected with the Date of Bhasa’. He quoted 
from the Malavikagnimitra and Kéamasiitra to show that 
Bhasa definitely flourished before Kalidasa and Vatsyayana. 
Turning then to internal evidences in Bhasa’s works, 
Dr. Chatterjee pointed out that Bhasa apparently wrote at 
a period when the Arthafastra of Kautilya was unknown 
and when the use of dina@ra coin was not introduced. There 
is nothing in Bhasa’s Prakrit to show that it is later than 
Asvaghosa or even Asoka and the stereotyped treatment of 
the character of Vidfisaka in both Bhasa and Asvaghosa 
does not prove anything. The speaker, however, conceded 
that Drama, as a form of literature, was known from an 
early date, at least from the later Vedic period, as proved by 
the evidences of the Yajurveda, the Astadhyayt and the early 
Pali and Jain canonical texts. According to him Bhasa 
lived ‘sometime in the 4th century B.C., though even this 
date ‘is tentative. 


Pandit R.K. Bhattacharya differed from the speaker, 


regarding the above date, for in his opinion Sidraka was 
the earliest among the Sanskrit writers of Drama. Dr. 
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‘Chatterjee defended his position by saying that Sidraka’s 
Mrcchakatika, is merely a continuation of the Carudatta, 
the unfinished play of Bhasa. Since Bhasa in his play the 
Pratimā mentions the beauty of stone sculpture, Dr. A.K. 
Bhattacharya chose to place him in the 2nd Century B.C., 
for in the 4th or 3rd century B.C. there. were very few 
graceful sculptures. Dr. Chatterjee replied, that the Jain 
and Buddhist sources prove that the Deva and Yaksa 
icons were in vogue even before the 6th century B.C. 

Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay then presented his paper entitled 
“Note on a verse of the Subhāşitaratnakośa in which he 
observed that although the passage may appear to mention 
a king named Candra, wrongly taken to be the same as 
Sricandra of the Pala dynasty by Prof. D. H. Ingalls, no 
king is really referred to by name and the expression ` 
‘nrpati-candra’ misled its editor. As to Dr. Ganguli’s 
enquiry whether the author had any particular king in mind 
while writing this verse, Dr. Bandyopadhyay replied that 
no specific monarch was implied. The poet was merely 
enumerating the characteristics of the best of kings— laying 
down the qualities which an ideal king should possess. 


LXXXIII (21.7.75) 


Dr. A. K. Chatterjee 'read a paper entitled ‘The 
spread of Jainism in Northern India— Earliest Phase’. 
According to the speaker Pargvanatha, who was born in the 
2nd half- ofthe 9th century B.C., was the real founder of 
Jainism. The speaker referred to a few passages of the 
Ardha-Magadhi canon to show that a few places of Eastern 
and Northern India especially Mathura, Varanasi, Kausam- 
bi, Vaisali and Rajagrha were visited by that Tirthankara. 
That Northern Bihar had received the first dose of the 
Nirgrantha religion before Mahavira is proved by an Acara- 
aga passage, according to which, the parents of Mahavira 
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themselves were followers of Parsva. The Bhagavati in 
particular, offen alludes to the followers of Parsva, who 
-mostly lived near Vaisali and -Rajagrha. Dr. Chatterjee 
-discussed the evidence of a few Jain texts to prove that by 
:300 B.C., Jainism was firmly established in Northern India. 
‘The task of Mahavira was to convert desciples of Parsva as 
{well as to make new disciples. Mahavira, in his lifetime, 
‘succeeded in converting a large number of people not only of 
‘Bihar but also of western U.P. and western Bengal to his 
‘new Nirgrantha religion, although he did not receive any 
_ ‘royal patronage. 

In reply to Pandit Bhattacharya’s queries Dr. Chatterjee 
replied that the spread of Jainism in western India was large- 
ily due to Mahavira’s personal efforts. The story of Mahavi- 
-ra’s visit to the kingdom of Sindhu-Sauvira, mentioned in the 
-Bhagavati, proves this point. 

2. Next Pandit R. K. Bhattacharya read a paper entitled 

“Origin of the Kalivarjas” in which he refuted the view of 
‘Prof. Batuknath Bhattacharya recorded ip his book “Kali- 
-varjas” published by the University of Calcutta in 1943, 
regarding the date of origin of such prohibitions. According 
sto Prof. Batuknath Bhattacharya, the prohibitions of the 
-above type were formulated in the latter half of the 12th 
_ “century A.D. But according to the speaker the said prohibi- 
tions were formulated in the concluding years of Janamejaya’s 
reign in the 2nd century of the Kali Era, which, according 
-to him, started in the year 3101 or 3102 B.C. Sri Bhatta- 
-charya showed dozens of evidences in his favour from differ- 
ent ancient texts and concluded that the date suggested by 
‘Prof. Batuknath Bhattacharya is falsified by the evidences. 
‘The speaker maintained that Jayasirhha, according to, the 
Bengali lexicon Visoakosa, performed the last horse sacrifice 
(Asvamedha) in the Kali Age. The Jayasitbha, according to 
‘him, might be the man who established the Jantar Mantar 
at New Delhi. ; 
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Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya commented that the Jayasimha 
who made three Jantar Mantars at Delhi, Banaras and 
Jaipur after Aurangzeb, was different from the man who 
performed Asvamedha. 

3. Prof. K. K. Ganguli read out the last paper of the ` 
seminar enritled—“Sudas, the Vedic hero of the Battle of 
Ten Kinga”. ; 

There has been much speculation about the identity of 
Sudas, a very well known king who features in many hymns 
of the Rgveda as a great hero who had gained many victories 
in a number of encounters with the well-known Vedic tribes _ 
such as Anus, Turvasas, Yadus, Purus as well as some other 
tribes, Atone time some Vedic scholars held that the 
Bharatas were also antagonists to king Sudas but later it was 
accepted by most other scholars that Sudas was a scion of 
the Bharata tribe. This would make a very complicated 
situation regarding the location of Sudas’ kingdom and 
those of his adversaries. Prof. Ganguli tried to show that 
Sudas was most probably not a Bharata, but a scion of the 
Iksvaku family, very probably the father of Saudasa, about 
whom an indirect reference may be found in hymn No. 104 
of the 7th mandala of the Rgveda, and elaborated by Sau- 
naka in his Brhaddevata. 

Pandit R. K. Bhattacharya remarked that the Puranas. - 
too state the above view. Prof. Ganguli replied that he was 
not taking into consideration the evidence of the Puranas 
because they are of a later date. 


LXXXIV (25.8.75) 


Pandit R. K. Bhattacharya read out a paper centitled 
“The Brahmana kings of the Paficala country”. The 
speaker showed from the Puranic texts how ‘Mudgala, the 
eldest son and successor of king Bharyaéva of Ahicchatra, 
bélonging to the Lunar dynasty, assumed Brahmanhood due 
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to his high moral conduct and deep study in the Vedic 
literature. Mudgala was succeeded by Indrasena, Vadhry- 
aiva, Divodasa, Mitreyu and Cyavana respectively. As the 
Brahmana king Cyavana died childless, the throne went to 
his Ksatriya kinsmen. The speaker contended that Mudgala. 
flourished not less than 28 generations before the Pandavas- 
and cited quotations from the Matsya and Bhagavata Puranas.- 
as wellas the Harivamhéa in support of his views. — 


At the discussion held after that Dr. A. K. Chatterjee 
commented that the speaker had raised an important issue— 
the abandonment of Hastinapura. The Bharata tribe lived for- 
a long time in the 2nd millenium B.C. in the Punjab, and the 
Pancala-Kuru struggle is the actual theme of the Mahabharata. . 
The regions of the Punjab were looked down upon by the 
people of western ‘U.P. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay suggested 
that the paper should have been entitled—‘Puranic evidence- 
of the Brahmana kings of the Paficala country,” because the- 
the Puranas are not the only source of evidence for these- 
kings. Prof, Ganguli too followed up this point by saying 
that one cannot rely solely on Puranic evidence. However,’. 
now-a-days, some scholars are giving credence. to Puranic 
evidence when it is corroborated by other sources. Archaeo-- 
logical evidence of the remains of Hastinapura is now 
available. However, it has not been possible to excavate 
the lowest strata of the ancient city, since they are under ` 
water. Excavations are being conducted at Kampilla and 
Ahicchatra too, and scholars are co-relating Vedic and post-- 
Vedic literary evidences with the archaeological data borne > 
out by these diggings. Speaking of the Paiicalas, Prof. 
Ganguli stated that the Krvis of the Rgveda were the Pañ-- 
calas of a later date and that the rivalry of the Kurus and- 

. Pañcālas began from the time of the Satapatha Brahmana 
The latter were affiliated with the Nagas. In fact the term 
‘Paficala itself, meaning five Naga hoods, suggests that they” 
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might have been Nagas. Pandit Bhattacharya, on the other 
‘hand, gave a different interpretation of the term. According 
“to him, a certain king Bharyaéva divided his kingdom 
. between his five sons and from this incident was derived the 
- name ‘Paficala’. 


3. Next, Dr. A. K. Chatterjee read a paper about the 
`“Spread of Jainism in North India—second Phase”. He 
-quoted from the later Jain canonical texts and commen- 
taries like Niryuktis and Curnis to show that Jainism gradually 
spread to Kosala, Mathura, Avanti, Sindhu-Sauvira, Pundra- 
-vardhana, Kotivarsa, Tamralipta and Kalinga and by 
-250 B.C., became ope of the major religious systems of 
Northern India. The speaker then referred to a verse of 
the Paumacariyam to show that Jainism received patronage 
under the Nandas. The evidence of that work (c. lst cent. 
A.D.) is strikingly confirmed by the well known Hathi- 
gumptha inscription of Kharavela. Another verse of the 
same work refers to a temple dedicated to Tirthankara 
Suvrata at Saketa. Accoeding tp the speaker this particular 
. temple was probably built in the 3rd century B.C., if not 
earlier. The later Jain works specifically connect Saketa 
with Suvratasvamin. Dr. Chatterjee then referred to another 
verse of the Vasudevahindi (c. 400 A.D.) to show that there 
‘was a temple of Jiyantasvamin (i.c. Mahavira before he 
‘became an ascetic) at Ujjayini. Moreover, the evidence 
-of the Theravalt conclusively proves that Jainism was exceed- 
ingly popular in Bengal and the great Bhadrabahu, a 
contemporary of Candragupta Maurya, was originaly a 
iresident of Kotivarsa-visaya which is now represented by 
Dinajpur District. The speaker then said that, unlike the 
Buddha, Mahavira did not receive any royal patronage. 
Bimbisira had no sympathy for the Nirgranthas. His son 
-Abhayakumara no doubt adhered to Jainism but the fact 
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remains that he never ascended he throne. At Kaugambi a 
cordial welcome was accorded to Mahavira by Udayana. 
The Bhagavati refers to a king of Sindhu-Sauvira who became - 
a Jain Sadhu, 

Dr. 5. Bandyopadhyay felt that royal patronage is not 
always essential for a religion to acquire expansion and.. 
popularity. Dr. A. K. Bhattacharya remarked that Jainism 
received patronage from other quarters especially from the 
merchant community. 

In course of the discussion, the question was raised 
whether Jainism had to face any violent opposition from 
the followers of the established creed viz. Brahmanism. 
By way of elucidation the speaker informed that ii the- 
Mahaniddesa one comes across two types of worshippers— - 
devatapiijakas and Yakkhapijakas. It was the lattter type 
which embraced Jainism and Buddhism. Prof. Ganguli 
added that although some western scholars propounded the - 
theory that Jains were hereties and rebels, he himself did 
not subscribe to it. Jainism was not a revolt against . 
Brahmanism. As for Buddhism it never went outside the 
caste system of Brahmanical religion. But as Dr. A. K.. 
Chatterjee, reminded, that the Ksatriyas was the highest . 
caste in Buddhism unlike Brahmanism, in which the 
_. Brahmins were supreme, Dr. Ganguli immediately pointed 
out that even in the Mahabharata the Ksatriyas enjoyed a. 
position of supremacy. In reality there was no antagonism . 
between Brahmanism, on the one hand, and Jainism on the - 
other. The basic difference between the two was that 
the former was the religion of the householders while the- 
. latter preached the cult of renunciation. 


LXXXV (29. 9. 75) 
After the Chairman’s introductory speeches, had been 
over, Dr. A. K. Chatterjee read his paper on ‘Twenty-four 
Buddhas and Twenty-four Tirthafkaras’ in which the- 
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:speaker argued that the conception of 24 Tirthankaras is 
older than the conception of 24 Buddhas. According to 
Dr. Chatterjee, all the 24 Tirthahkaras are mentioned in the 
original Jain canonical texts, but only a few of the previous 
-Buddhas find place in the original Tripifaka. However, 
with the exception of Parsvanatha not a single predecessor 
of Mahavira can be called a historical figure. Regarding 
the earlier Buddhas; it is interesting to note that the 
cult of the previous Buddhas was known as early as the 
Maurya period. He also suggested that Phussa of the Pali 
texts may be identified with Pargva, as both of them are 
-connected with Kasi. However, this was nothing more than 
a suggestion and can only be justified by future discoveries. 
He was also of the opinion that the Tirthankara-Buddha 
conception may have something to do with Avatara theory 
. of the Vaisnavas.- 

In the discussions that followed, R.K. Bhattacharya raised 
two objections, one on Phussa’s identification with Paréa, 
and another on the historicity of all the twenty-four 
Buddhas—all of who were not discussed by the speaker- 
Dr. Kalyan K. Ganguli then communicated welcome to the 
-paper as a proof of interrelationship—rather interdependence 
_of the two religious orders on the ,issue of the idea of 
incarnation, But thinking should be made as he pointed 
‘out, on the origin of this idea, which the speaker himself 
led back to the Satapatha Brahmana literature. On the issue 
of the intermingling of the Brahmanical and Buddhist ideas, 
Dr. Ganguli opined that the adoption of Buddha in the 
Brahmanical incarnation theory is of much later date— 
Ksemendra of Kashmir being its author. 

Dr. Chatterjee replied that by 200 A. D., both Buddha 
and Rsabha were accepted as incarnations by the Brahma- 
‘nical Hindus. Some of the major Puranas which refer to 
them as Avataras were surely in existence before the 2nd 
-century A. D., Dr. Chatterje¢ concluded. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
[ Contd. from Vol VIII, p 396, No. CXXI] 
CXXII 


r ANCIENT CITIES AND TOWNS OF RAJASTHAN 
by Kailash Chand Jain, published by Motilal Banarasidass, 
Delhi, 1972; pages XX+645 (including Bibliography, 
Appendices and Index) with 6 maps ; price Rs. 60.00. 


The work under review earned forits author the D.Litt. 
degree of the University of Rajasthan in 1963. But as the 
author says in the preface a lot of new material was added 
afterwards. It has altogether thirteen chapters. In the 
first chapter the different sources have been critically 
‘examined and in the second the ancient names and 
‘boundaries of the territorial divisions of Rajasthan in 
-different periods have been discussed. The third chapter ~ 

~ deals with the gradual emergence of urban life and the next 
is related to the growth and development of city life. 
The fifth chapter deals with the principles, which guided 
-the author in the selection of the towns. Chapter VI is the 
main thesis where the writer has critically studied the 
history and civilisation of towns and cities of Rajasthan. 
For the convenience of his study, the author has divided 
this chapter into three main sections. Section A deals with 
towns which were in existence from the earliest times to the 
-end of the Gupta period. Section B deals with towns which 
were in limelight during the post-Gupta period ; Section G 
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is on early mediaeval towns (upto 1300 A.D.) Chapter VII 
is on the town planning and in the next chapter the general. 
Administrative systems of the towns have been critically- 
studied. The next two chapters are on social and Economic: 
conditions of the towns of Rajasthan and chapter XI deals. 
with different Routes connecting the towns. Chapter XII, 
which is fairly long, deals with cultural role of the towns. 
And in Conclusion (Chapter XIII) the writer has discussed’ 
the causes which led to the decay and disappearance of 
some of these ancient towns and cities of Rajasthan. 

There is little doubt that the work is a product of years: _ 
of labour, and assiduous study. The writer has also shown 
admirable ‘and intimate knowledge of the original sources,. 
both epigraphic and literary. The Jain sources, specially,. 
have been extensively utilised by our author. It is known 
to every student of Jainism that, next to Gujarat, Rajasthan 
is the most important state where Jainism played a vital 
role. Hundreds of Jain inscriptions have discovered from 
different parts of this extensive state and even now some of 
the finest standing Jain temples of India are to be found in. 
this province. A great number of rare Jain manuscripts- 

oare preserved in different Bhandars of this state. We 
especially mention in this connexion the discoveries made- 
by the Late Muni Punyaviyayaji from the Jaisalmer- - 
Bhandar 

The author has also shown his intimate acquaintance- 
with the rich local doha literature of Rajasthan which was. 
so wonderfully used by Tod more than\50 years back, As a- 
matter of fact, as Tod and other writers have shown, the 
local literature of Rajasthan give more or less accurate 
historical information about the achievements of some of the- 
important dynasties of this province. The importance of” 
these dohas and sorathas for the reconstruction of the history- 
of towns of this state can, therefore, be hardly overemphasised_ 
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For a modern historian, however, epigraphic material 
remains the most important source of information. Fortu- 
nately for us, there'is no dearth of epigraphs in Rajasthan. 
Hundreds of important incriptions have been discovered, 
especially from different temples of this state, and there is at 
the same time, no dearth of numismatic materials. Thousands 
of coins have been discovered from different places of this 
state and this connexion we should not forget the famous dis- 
covery of Gupta gold coins, popularly known as the Bayana 
hoard. The author has carefully and intelligently analysed 
“ the contents of majority of inscriptions, most of which have 
been edited in different volumes `of Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum and Epigraphia Indica. The author has also success- 
fully utillsed reports of archaeological excavations, including 
excavations of the sites of Harappan period. 


A discerning reader might, however, argue that most of 
what has been said in this work, was previously known. The 
histories of different dynasties of Rajasthanare already known 
from the works of different writers. But before this work, 
no book dealing systematically with the political and 
cultural vicissitudes of different cities of this great proyince, 
_ was ever attempted. The author’s deep acquaintance with 
the Jain sources, as we have already noticed, has immensely 
enriched his work. It is a pity that many among the 
modern writers continue to ignore the value of Jain sources, 
We should ungrudgingly express our gratitude to the writer 
for dealing so efficiently with the available Jain sources. 


In spite of a few misprints, the printing as a whole, is 
satisfactory. The only serious defect, of this otherwise 
admirable and comprehensive work, is the absence of plates. 


Asim Kumar Chatterjee 
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EROTIC SCULPTURE OF INDIA: A SOCIO— CUL- 
TURAL STUDY by Devangana Desai, published by Tata 
McGraw—Hill, New Delhi, 1975. 


Erotic sculpture of India is a subject of many-sided 
interest to the Indologists and also to the non-professionals 
who are interested in things Indian. The enigmatic presence 
of sex in Indian religious art requires some possitive explana- 
tion which is sometimes offered from different corners. But 
most of thé explanations are not convincing because they are _ 
guided by the preoccupations of the persons who attempt to 
do these. The sexual expressions in religious art are often 
interpreted either as the symbolic representation of eternal 
bliss or as the overt manifestation of Kiama. Sometimes they 
are intepreted as nothing but pornographic expressions of a 
decadent period. There are again some art-historians who 
like to consider the erotic sculptures as specimens of the frank 
representation of bodily functions in art made from purely 
artistic point of view having no other significance. 


The present reviewer has a small book on erotic literature 
in which he has made a few passing remarks on the erotic 
sculptures. According to him, there was obviously a link 
between the primitive fertility rites and sexual drawings and ` 
depictions, but when these came to reflect the art of the 
dominant class, they served a totally different purpose. 
“Things sexual were not really inconsistent with the sup- 
posed holiness of the temples, and this alone explains why 
the sexual depictions on the' temple walls revealing the lusty 
desires of the aristocratic class were tolerated and given 
some sort of social sanction by the simpler peoples. They did 
it partly because they found in those depictings the illuston of 
of a lost reality, the reality of their traditional beliefs and 
rituals, and partly because they were compelled tọ do sa 


r 
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under the pressure of the dominant class’. (N.N. Bhatta- 
charya, History of Indian Erotic Literature, New Delhi, 1975, 
p. 30). 

If not the same; a similar conclusion has transpired from 
the magnum opus: of Dr. Devańgana Desai with which the 
present review is concerned. The book is nota dull record 
of materials culled from different sources and arranged in 
chapters—an approach which makes the stream of historio- 
graphy stagnant and muddy. As in science so in bistory, 
some amount of creative imagination is required in order to 

— frame hypothesis leading to further investigations. This 
creative imagination is found in Dr. Desai’s work and her 
formulations throw a flood of light on many obscure and 
hitherto known points. She has raised very important ques- 
tions regarding the rationale of erotic depictions in Indian 
religious art, their thematic content, their geographical dist- 
ribution, and other kindred topics and has sought to a ans- 
wer them on the basis of an interdisciplinary approach in 
which Anthropology. ' Comparative Religion. Sociology, 
History and Art-History have been called for. Quite 
rightly she has been able to understand that a mere sylistic 
or aesthetic approach to erotic sculpture is inadequate to 
account for the presence of sex in religious art and its profuse 

~display. 

The contentions of Dr. Desai may be summed up as 
follows. A close examination of the earliest erotic materials 
shows that the they are frankly connected with the primitive 
cults of fertility. The -primitive sexual symbols and 
imageries, which were the the precursors of Tantric sex rites, 
were later transformed into forms of visual art, at the initial 
stages of which they retained or even emphasised their 
magico-religious implications and were carved for pro- 
pitiatory and defensive purposes. In the subsequent stages 
of the development of erotic sculptures when feudalism was 

i 
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able to secure a solid base in different parts of India, a 
process concerning the secularization of sex came into 
vogue where sex was depicted for frank sexual purposes. 
In somes cases, however, with the development of renovated 
Tantrism, the earlier magico-religious concepts were retain- 
ed, if not emphasised, 


The entire study thus outlines the growth of a historical 
process under diverse conditians showing the different stages 
of métamorphosis of primitive sexual beliefs and practices as 
represented in visual art, as also shows how external erotic 


ideas and imageries originating from the dominant class of- 


feudalistic society were grafted upon the original concepts. 
She has carefully taken into account the socio-economic 
background without which a real historical study is not 
possible. So extensive is the distribution of erotic sculptures 
in different parts of India, that they cannot be the subject of 
an isolated treatment, 


Accordingly, Dr. Desai has covered the whole of India, 
but her main emphasis is on Central India, Orissa, Gujarat, 
Maharastra and Mysore. She has divided her enquiry 
into three periods, ancient, early medieval and medieval. 
The ancient period extends upto 500 A.D., and in dealing 
with this period, the learned author lays more emphasis 
on the religious and ritualistic aspects. According to her, 
sóme time before the early medieval period, owing to the 
urban growth, erotic motifs tended to be secularised, but 
still in the early medieval period the primitive belief 
about the religious efficacy of erotic drawings could not be 
stamped out. From ninth century onwards, i.e. in the 
medieval period, erotic sculpture had a fantastic develop- 
ment, Behind this overgrowth, the functioning of renovated 
Tantrism was a driving force, but in cnnsequence, the whole 
thing lost its original significance. 


4 


4 
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In the foreword Prof. Niharranjan Ray has written that 
“a better, more critical, objective and exhaustive treatment 
and presentation has not yet been made.” This-is quite 
true. The production of the book, with numerous line 
drawings and 156 photographs arranged in 92 plates, is 
excellent. Bek: 

N. N. Bhattacharya 


CXXIV 


INDIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY AND RAJENDRALAL 
MITRA by Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, Satchitananda 
Prakashani, Calcutta, pp. 82, Price Rs, 15/- 


Though small, the monograph under review, breaks new 
ground in tracing the beginnings of historical studies in 
India in modern times and brings out the importance of the 
role played by Rajendralal Mitra, the noted Indian pioneer, 
in the field. It is interesting to note how historiography 
‘has been evolving as a controversial discipline in the west 
where history bad grown as a branch of knowledge dealing 
with chain of events viewed from a particular interest. 
Coming from a completely alien environment in a far 
distant country, the Britishers found an easy prey to their 
capricious aggrandisement, the land and the peoples of this 
country which were politically subjugated but could not be 
overpowered from cultural point of view. Circumstances 
offered them chance .to probe into the sources of this 
apparently sustaining power of culture in India and an 
endeavour was made to know it betterin order to shake its 
moorings. The Asiatic Society was an outcome of this 
endeavour and quite a few Britons had earned reputation 
in collecting historical! material and presenting the same in 
pursuance of their own point of interpretation. Their 
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attitude in studying Indian history has rightly been caught 
by the suthor when he quotes Mill, Ward, Marshuren etc 
(p 2) as stating “the ancient state of Hindustan” was “rude” 
and “the British empire in India” was established by them 


“with all its attendant blessings”. 


Introducing his subject with a brief mention of William 
Jones and his followers such as Wilkins, Colebrooke, 
Cunningham and of such scholars as James Prinsep who 
had a laid the foundations of Indian Historiography Dr. 
Dasgupta passes on to trace how indigenous historiographers 
had entered the field in order to bring out more Indian 
material and had tried to work at those with an increasingly 
Indian point of view. Naturally, having very meagre sense 
of historiography in the western sense, most of such Indian 
authors failed to rise upto the requirements of the standards 


set by the European pioneers. 


There was undoubtedly a deep sense of pride in the age- , 
old traditions held by the Indians, but the new approach 
met with in the endeavours made by the Europeans could 
only produce confusing results. In this state of situation had 
appeared Rajendralal Mitra, who had tried to make an 
objective study of the available material, but he was 
satisfied to keep himself restricted to limited areas, such as 
editing of important Sanskrit manuscripts in the Bibliotheca 
Indica and such other publications as the Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature of Nepal (1882), Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 
Sakya Muni (1878) etc. But his real monumental works 
were the Antiquities of Orissa published in two volumes 
(1875 & 1880) and Indo-Aryans (two volumes, 1881). Dr. 
Dasgupta gives an’ account of these pioneering works of 
Rajendralal and also traces his role in the development of 
Bengali Scholarly essays written in the J attvabodhini Patrtka 


Í 
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and Vividartha Sangraha. Within a narrow scope, Dr. Das- 
gupta gives a brief pen picture of the works of Rajendralal 
followed by his gleanings on the present state of historio- 
graphy and its requirements. Within this restricted compass, 
the endeavour of the author provides a pleasing and 
wholesome study of Indian historiography spread over two 
hundred years. It would be worthwhile to make a more 
detailed study of the life and works of Rajendralal, who as a 
bright Shindler y in the firmament of Indian historiography, 
bacons enthusiastic scholars to bring out a true account of 
of the striding movement of vast masses of people which 
haye traversed the mighty highway of Indian history. 


4 


\ Kalyan Kumar Ganguli 
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MEDIA OF EXCHANGE IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL INDIA 


D. C. Sircar 


J, METALLIC COINS 


The expression ‘medium of exchange’ is generally under- 
* stood in the sense of something commonly accepted in 
exchange for goods and services and recognised as represent- 
ing a standard of value. This includes money usually under- 
stood to mean a measure of value or means of payment 
including the officially coined or stamped metal currency as 
well as paper money and money of account. Various metals 
and their admixtures are used in the manufacture of«metallic 
coins' of different denominations though the standard coin is 
now mostly represented by paper money consisting of 
Government notes and bank notes. Money of account is a 
denominator of value or basis of exchange which is used in 
keeping accounts and for which there may or may not be 
an equivalent coin or denomination of paper money. 


1, Coins of Gold, Silver and Copper 


Early Indian literature speaks of various metals and 
other materials used in the manufacture of coins. Amongst 
metals, what is supposed by some scholars as coins made of 
gold is mentioned in literary works; but no genuine gold 


1 See, eg, Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary, sv 
‘medium of exchange’. ‘money’, ‘money 'of account’ and ‘paper money’. 
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coins belonging to:the age earlier than the Kusanas {lst to 
the 4th century A. D.) have so far been discovered. Gold 
coins of the Attic standard were issued by the Bactrian Greek 
king Diodotus I (about the middle of the 3rd century 
B. C. ) ? and the Indo-Bactrian Greeks Euthydemus I (c. 
215-190 B, C.) ‘and Eucratides I (c. 175-150 B. G. )* 
and an anonymous ruler" for the Bactrian territory or its 
neighbourhood. A small gold coin weighing 3.4 grains 
and belonging to a ruler named Athama ( Astama?) is 
regarded as the only known specimen of the Indo-Scythian 
rulers of the dynasty of Azes and Azilises® although it is | 
difficult to prove that he flourished before the introduction 
of the gold coinage by the Kusanas in the first century A. D. 
The Kusana age also witnessed the introduction of 
Roman coins (from the Ist century B. C. to the 4th century 
A. D.) of both gold and silver as well as some of copper 
in the Indian market by way of favourable trade.” The 
Roman coins together with their local imitations have been 
discovered in large numbers in Sri Lanka and South India, 
their number being smaller in North India,*® although they 
must have entered India not only through the South 





2 A. N Lahiri, Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins, pp 111-12 ~ 
3 Ibid, p. 13). 
4 Ibid, p 121, cf p 122 


5 lbid., pp 71-72 The attnbution of these coins to Agathocleia is 
doubtful 

6 Cf Whitehead, Catalogue vf Coins im the Punjab Museum, 
Vol I, p 145 and note 1. 

7 Cf S C Ray. Antiquity of Gold Comage in India’ (JNSI, 
Vol. XXX, pp 110 ff.) 

8 Sec Sewell. “Discovery of Roman Coins m India’, JRAS, 1904, 
pp. 591 ff ; for a list of 80 finds in India and Sm Lanka, cf. Anc. Ind., 
No 2, pp 116-21; see also P L Gupta, Roman Coins from Andhra 
Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1965, 
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Indian ports but also at least through the flourishing ports 
of Gujarat and Sind, e. g., Barygaza ( Bhrgukaccha at the 
mouth of the Narmada) and Patala and Barbarike or 
Barbarei (i.e. Varvara also called Alasanda or Alexandria) 
at the mouth of the Indus.° This phenomenon has been 
sought to be explained by the suggestion that, in the North, 
Roman gold was re-minted by the Kusanas and Roman 
silver was likewise re-coined by the Saka rulers of Western 
India (2nd to the 4th century A. D.).2° The Kusana gold 
coins of 124 grains (about 68 Ratis) followed the Roman 

_ weight standard and soon obtained the name Dina-a (modi- 

` fied from Roman Denarius),+ while the Sakas issued silver 
coins weighing about 36 grains, in which they adopted the 
modified Indo-Greek weight standard of the Hemi-Drachma?® 
which has been called Drachma in the Periplus!* and 
Dramma (also Karsaépana, Ripaka, etc.) in Indian records, 
both literary and epigraphic.*¢ ' 


Reports on the archaeological excavations in India have 
shown that the earliest coins of India discovered at levels 
assigned -to dates between 600 and 200 B. C. are the punch- 
marked coins of silver and the punch-marked and cast 
coins of copper, both categories offering issues of various 


9 Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., 19, pp 225 ff. (Chap XIV). 
10 Cf. Sırcar, Stud Ind Coins, p 12 

11 Loc. cit.; also p. 14. 

12 Ibid., p. 9. 

13 Cf. “to the present day ancient drachmae are current in Bary- 


gaza, bearing inscriptions in Greek letters, and the devices of .... 
Apollodotus and Menander” (Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean 


Sea, pp. 41-42). ; 
14 Sircar, Early Indian Numismatic and Epigraphical Studies, p. 71, 
note 7. 
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weights.” The general name of the standard coin of such 
varieties in early Indian literature was Karsapana also 
Purana and Dharana) for the silver issue and Pana (also 
Karsapana) for the copper money. The earliest use of both 
the names Karsapana and Pana is traced in Panini’s 
Astadhyayi*® which was composed about the fifth century 
B.C. That the date of Panini is not much earlier seems 
to be determined by his mention of the word Yavana (1 V.1.49) 
which essentially meant the Greek settlers of Ionia in Asia 
Minor and later the Greek people in general. About the 
close of the sixth century B. C., both Asia Minor and the 
Sindhu and Gandhara regions of India (now in Pakistan) 
formed parts of the Achaemenian empire of Iran, and the 
Greeks employed in Iranian administration, like Scylax of 
Caryanda in Caria (Asia Minor), often visited the eastern- 
most districts of the Achaemenian empire. It is only after 
this time that the Old Persian name Yauna, derived from 
Ionia, was borrowed by the Indians!’ and was modified to 
Yavana..® That Panini’s rules exhibit an ignorance of the 
existence of the peoples or states of the southernmost areas 
of India, such as the Codas and Pandyas, and that Katya- 
yana, who flourished in the fourth century B. C., had to 


15 S C Ray, Stratigraphic Evidence of Coins in Indian Excavations 
and Some Allied Issues, pp 24 ff In the course of excavations at 
Taxila. the Bhir Mound yielded a small hoard of 175 punch-marked 
coms along with a gold coin of Diodotus (latter half of the 3rd 
century B.C) struck in the name of Antiochus TI cf Syria (ASI, AR, 
1912-13, pp 41-42) 


16 See V 1 29 for Karsipana and V 1. 34 for Pana Other 
names to be noticed im the same section are Pada, Masa, Sina, Niska, 
etc (V 1. 30, 34 and 35) though at least some of them must have 
been weights and not really comed money as we shall see below 

17 Cf Mahabharata, XII 20743 Yauna-Kamboja-Gandharah. 


18 Sec Journ Anc Ind Hist, Vol VIII. pp 338-39, 


Ne 
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frame Varttikas in respect of the above two names?® also 
point to the grammarian’s date. In the fourth century B.C., 
the Nandas and Mauryas extended their power over consi- 
derable parts of South India, and this made the topogra- 
phical knowledge of the Far South easily available to the 
people of North India. 


Even earlier than Panini, the Satapatha Brahmana (V. 4.3. 
2fand 26), while speaking of the Rathavimocaniya obla- 
tions in the Rājasūya sacrifice, says that the king fastened 
two round (ortta) Šatamānas behind the right hind-wheel 
of the cart-stand and that ‘the priests received them as 
their fees for the performance of the ceremony. Elsewhere 
(V. 5. 5. 16), in another context, the Brahmana says, “Three 
Satamanas are the sacrificial fee for this [offering].”” Again 
the same work (HI. 2.63; II. 3.11.5) tells us a story 
about king Janaka of Videha, who performed a sacrifice 
and on that occasion tried to test the erudition of the 
Brahmayas of the Kuru-Paficala country. He collected a 
thousand kine, tied ten Padas of gold to each horn of 
every one of the cows and then declared that they should 
be taken away by that one of the Brahmanas, who was the 
best cognisant with Brahman. It is well known how the 
sage Yajfiavalkya took away the cows and .proved the 
superiority of his knowledge to that of his opponents. The 
Saftamana (called ‘round’) and the Pada which means the 
quarter of the standard money (Satamana ?) must have been 
gold weights manufactured for the occasions in question. 


The Manusmrti is a work of the Kusana age while the 
Yajfiavalkyasmrii and Visnusmyii belong to the age of the 
Guptas, i.e. between the 4th and the 6th century A.D. 
Manu, supported by Yajiavalkya and Visnu, gives the 


19 See Varttikas on Panim's rules, IV. 1. 168 and 175. 
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following weights of gold, silver and copper, which are also 
known to have been used as coin names: I. Gold—(1) 18 
Gaura-sarsapas (white mustard-seeds)= 1 Raktika (Rati or 
Guñjā berry); 5 Raktikās= 1 Masa; 16 Masas (i.e. 80 Ratis 
or 1440 Gaura-sarsapas)=1 Suvarna. II. Silver—2 Raktikas 
(i.e. 36 Gaura-sarsapas)=1 Masa; 16 Masas=1 Dharaya, 
Purana or Karsapana. lII Copper—1 Karsa (i.e. 80 Raktikas 
or 1440 Gaura-sarssapas)=1 Pana or Karsapana.*® Since 
a Ratiis generally regarded as weighing 1.83 grains, the 
weight of a gold Suvarna, silver Purana, Dharana or 
Karsapana and copper Pana or Karsapana was respectively ~ 
146.4, 58.56 and 146.4 grains. Itis also said that 4 gold 
Suvarnas = 1 Niska (320 Ratis) of gold and 10 silver Dharanas, 
or Karsapanas= | Satamana (320 Ratis) of silver. 


There are a few problems relating to these tables. In 
the first place, there has been no gold coin of 146.4 grains 
belonging to the Kusana age and no Indian gold coin at 
all ofan earlier age. Thus Suvarna appears to have been 
a measure of gold and not a coin while the heavy weight 
‘of Niska and Satamana also point to the same direction. 
It should be noticed inthis connection that Panini, as we 
have seen, mentions Karsapana and Pana apparently of 
silver and copper respectively, but not Suvarna, but that_ 
Katyayana’s Varitika on Sūtra V.1. 29 mentioning Karsa- 
pana speaks of Suvarna and Satamana Now the problem 
is: in view of the prevalence of silver and copper coins 
from about 600 B. C., whether these early authorities were 
mentioning coined money side by side with measures of 





20 See Manu, VIL 133 fl.; Yajfiavalkya, I 363 ff ; Visnu, IV. 
4, ct Srca, Stud Ind Coms, pp 73-74 Yājñavalkya and Visnu 
apply only the name Dhaiana te the 32-Rat silver com while the 
80-Rati copper coin ıs called Pana by the former and Kfrsfipana by- 
the latter 
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metal used as money. In this context, scholars have often 
referred to the Pada, etc., mentioned in the Vedic literature 
and to gold and silver coins called by names like Niska and 
Karsapana in the Jatakas.*! 


As regards the first point, it is not possible to prove that 
the early references are to coined money and not to measures 
of metals. It should be noticed that, besides what has been 
said above regarding the absence of gold coins and the 
heavy weight of Niska and Satamana precluding the possi- 
bility of their being minted money, difficulty is offered even 
by Panini’s Karsapana because the name is based on the 
weight name Karsa (80 Ratis or 146.4 grains) so that the 
Karsapana may also have been originally a metallic weight, 
and this seems to be supported by the Kaujiliya Arthasastra 
as we shall see below. 


With reference to the second point, it may be observed 
that the Jatakas mostly belong to the age after the beginn- 
ing of the Christian era although they were formerly 
assigned to dates even as early as the sixth or seventh 
century B.C.** Itis now admitted that the Gāthās of the 
Jatakas form part of the Khuddakanikaya section of the Sutta- 
pitaka assignable to the second or third century B. C., but 

“that the Jataka stories were fabricated mostly by the 
Singhalese monks during the fifth or sixth century A. D.*® 
Thus Winternitz says, “...they (i.e. the Jatakas) cannot 
serve as documents for the social conditions at the time of 
Buddha, but at the most, for the period.of the ‘Srd century 
B. C. and for the greater part, especially in their prose, 





21 Cf, eg, D. R Bhandarkar,- Anc. Ind. Num., iene TL (Anti- 
quity of Coinage in India). 

22 See ibid., p. 46. 

23 Cf. JAIH, Vol VII, p. 329. 
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only for the fifth or sixth century A. D.” ; and again “...only 
the Gathas of the Jataka belong to the Tipitaka. The prose 
narrative is the fabrication of the compilers of the commen- 
tary (about the fifth century A. D.), and all conclusions 
drawn from this story...and others are faulty.” ?* 


However, as will be seen below, the problem seems to 
be made more confounded by Kautilya’s Arthasastra which 
may have been compiled in the fourth century B. C. but 
contains interpolations of ages down to the Kusana 
period.?® The description of the Karsapana (which is the 
same as the Purana or Dharana) in the Pali literature 
shows that itis the same as what is called ‘punch-marked’ 
coins, the standard unit of which weighed 32 Ratis or 
56.58 grains. Now, it has been pointed out how the name 
Kārsāpaņa seems to suggest that it was originally a measure 
weighing one Karsa or 80 Ratis though we have not so far 
discovered any such old silver coin. Even the -Amarakosa 
(Vaisya, 85-88) of about the sixth century A. D. says that 
the weight of a Karsapana isa Karsa (80 Ratis) while the 
copper coin of that weight is the Pana. Strangely enough, 
this is practically supported by the Arthasastra, since, 
according to Kautilya, 5 Ratis=1 Masa of gold and 16 
Masas=1 Suvarna or Karsa (i.e. 1440 Gaura-sarsapas), 
while 88 Gaura-sarsapas=1 Masa of silver and 16 Masas 
(i.e. 1408 Gaura-sarsapas)=1 Dharana.** It will be seen 
that while Manu’s Purana, Dharana or silver Karsapana 
weighs 32 Ratis equal to 576 Gaura-sarsapas, the weight 
of Kautilya’s Dharana is 1408 Gaura-sarsapas which is not 
far below the weight ofa Karsa of 80 Ratis=1440 Gaura- 





24 A History of Indian Literature, Vol UW, p. 156; and Vol. I, 
p 508, note 3 

25 Sirear, Studies in the Yugapurāņa and Othe: Texts, p. 19, note 21. 

26 Shamasastiy’s trans, p 113; Sicar, Stud Ind Comms, p 75. 
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Sarsapas. This seems to show that originally the silver 
Dharana (Karsapana) was also one Karsa in weight and 
was thus a measure of weight and not a coin since no such 
old coin has been discovered and is not likely to be 
discovered. 


There are other difficulties created by the Arthasastra. 
Thus it uses the compound expression hiranya-suvarna,*? and 
since both iranya and suvarna mean ‘gold’, the said expres- 
sion is generally understood in the sense of ‘gold bullion 
and coined gold’.?® This meaning would of course be all 
right ifwe assign such passages to have been interpolated 
in the Arthafastra in the Kusana period. What is, however 
more difficult is that Kautilya not only speaks of the royal 
officer called Ripadarfaka (Examiner of Coins) and refers to 
the examination of coins by him but even mentions the 
punishment for stealing an amount of gold out of a Suvarna 
in the process of its manufacture. Thus he says, ‘When 
the Examiner of Coins (Ripadarsaka) declares an unaccept- 
able current coin to be worthy of being entered into the 
treasury or rejects an acceptable current coin, he shall be 
fined 12 Panas,”*® and also, “When a goldsmith steals 
from aSuvarna gold equal to the weight of one Masa, he 
shall be punished 200 Panas; when he steals from a silver 
Dharana silver equal to the value of one Masa, he shall 
be fined 12 Panas.’’5° It is easy to conclude from this 
that he is speaking here of the same gold Suvarna of 146.4 


27 Shamasastry’s ed, p 245 (V. 2) 

28 Cf. Shamasastry’s trans, p. 274—‘bar gold or comed gold’. 

29 Ibid, p 230; cf text, p 203—Rupadarsakasya sthitam Pana- 
yatrayam=a-kopyam  kopayatah kopvGm=akopayato dvdadaSa-Pano 
dandah 

30 See Shamasastry’s trans, p. 229; cf. text, p. 202— Suvarnan= 
Masakam—=apaharato dvi-§ato dandah ; Ripya-DharanGn=Mdsakam= 
apaharato dvadasa-Panah. 
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grains and silver Dharana of a slightly lesser weight men- 
tioned by him elsewhere. The coin-name Pama is spoken 
of by Kautilya in connection with its manufacture as 
follows: “The Superintendént of the Mint (Laksana@dhyaksa) 
shall carry on the manufacture of silver coins (ripya-riipa) 
made up of 4 parts of copper and , part of any one of 
the metals ttksna, irapu, sisa ond añjana. There shall bea 
Pana, Half a Pana, a Quarter and One-Eighth. Copper 
coins (f@mra-riipa) made up of 4 parts of an alloy shall be a 
Masaka, Halfa Masaka, a Kakaniand Half ofa Kakani. 
The Examiner of Coins (Ripadarfaka) shall regulate currency 
both as a,medium of exchange (ayavaharikt) and asa legal 
tender admissible into the treasury (kofa-pravesya). The 
premia levied on coins paid [into the treasury] shall be 
8 percent known as ripika, 5 per cent known as vāji, 3 
Pana percent known as pariksika (testing charge), besides 
a fine of 25 Panas to be imposed on offenders other than 
the manufacturer, the seller, the purchaser and the 
examiner.”°* Unfortunately, we are not told anything 
about the weight of the silver coin called Pana and also 
whether it was identical with the Dharana mentioned 
elsewhere in the Arthasastra. In case this silver coin was 
called Pana because it was an equivalent of the copper Pana 
(80 Ratis) in value, it must have been quite small in 
size (cf. note 133 below). 


We have, morever, further information about minting 
coins in the following passage. “The state goldsmith shall 
employ artisans to manufacture silver and gold coins (rupya- 
suvarna) from the bullion of the citizens and country people. 
..In getting a Suvarna coin (16 Māsas) manufactured from 
gold or from silver, one Kakani (i.e. | Masa) weight of the 


1 





31 Cf Shamasastry’s trans, pp 95-96. 
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metal more shall be given tothe mint towards the loss in 
manufacture. When the quality (varna) ofa coin less than 
the standard of a Masa is lowered, the artisans [ concerned ] 
shall be punished with the first amercement. When its 
weight is less than the standard weight, they shall be 
punished with the middlemost amercement. Deception in 
the exchange of manufactured coins shall also be punished 
` with the highest amercement. Whoever causes [ gold and 
silver coins] to be manufactured in any place other than 
the mint or without being noticed by the state goldsmith 
` shall be fined 12 Panas while-the artisan who does the 
work shall, if found out, be ‘punished with twice the above 
fine. If heis not found out, measures...shall be taken to 
detect him. When thus detected, he shall be fined 200 Panas 
or shall have his fingers cut off.”** 


There is no proof that this kind of state minting of ¢oins 
was the fashion in the indigenous republican and mon- 
archical states of India during the early times when city 
corporations, mercantile guilds, bankers, and small chiefs 
and subordinates are often found to issue coins, and royal 
mints and mint-masters are very rarely mentioned in both 
literary and epigraphic records as we shall see below. 
. There is no doubt that some of the punch-marked coins 
were issued by private moneyers who may have obtained 
license for the purpose from the state whenever necessary 
and available. Under the circumstances, the state of 
minting coins as described in the Arthasastra seems to reflect 
‘the conditions introduced by the Indo-Bactrian Greeks 
and continued by their Scythian, Parthian and Kusana 
successors. There is epigraphic evidence to prove that 
the punch-marked silver coins were prevalent in the 


32 Ibid, pp 94-95. 
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Kusana dominions, that the silver coins of the Sakas of 
Western India, which were near about ł of the silver 
punchemarked coin of 58.56 grains, were called Karsapana 
and that the Kusana gold coins of 124 grains were called 
Suvarna, although the name Dinara became popular for 
their Gupta adaptations. Thus a Mathura inscription®® of 
Huviska’s time speaks of 1100 Puranas or silver punch- 
marked coins deposited in two permanent endowments 
while a Nasik inscription®‘ of the time of Saka Nahapana 
(119-24 A.D.) mentions one Suvarna (Kusana gold coin) 
as equivalent to 35 Karsapanas (Nahapana’s silver coins) 
so that 70,000 Karsapanas were required to pay the sum 
of 2,000 Suvaruas. The Suvarna or 80-Rati gold coin was 
minted for the first time in India in the third quarter of 
the fifth century A.D. The Guptas originally issued gold 
coins of the Kusana standard of 124 Ratis ; but Skandagupta 
(455-67 A. D.) introduced the old Indian standard of 146.4 
grains.°* Even if the Arthasastra passage is supposed to 
be true for the Gupta mint of this age, the evidence of 
the work cannot be reconciled with the Gupta silver coins 
which were imitated from the Saka silver issues and 
weighed only about 36 grains.*°° In the Gupta age, the 
Saka silver coins were called Rudradamaka-Karsapana and 
were regarded as ł of the old Karsapana or the punch- 


33 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, VoL I, 1965, p 152. 

34 Ibid, p 166. For the Rudradémaka-K§rsipana, see below 

35 For Skandagupta’s gold coins weighing over 140 grains, see 
Allan’s Catalogue of Indian Coins m the Britsh Museum (Gupta), 
pp. xceviti, c, 118-19 A fragmentary Gadhwa inscription assigned to 
the reign of Kumiragupta I, father of Skandagupta, speaks of both 
Dinira and Suvarna probably in the same sense (Corp Ins Ind, 
Vol. IO, p 265) 

36 The coins are very rarely more than 36 grains in weight, some 
of them being even less than 30 grains See Allan, op cir, pp 49 ff., 
89 fF, 119 f 
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~- marked coin of silver of the 32-Rati weight standard.°? 
Thus their theoretical weight was 24 Ratis though actually 
they weighed about 20 Ratis. 


As coins, therefore, Kautilya’s silver coin of near about 
80 Ratis or 146.4 grains seems to be as theoretical as his 
gold Suvaria of that weight.** However, as we have 
suggested above, the Pana of silver mentioned by Kautilya 
may have been a much smaller and lighter coin. 


The popular silver coin of the northern and central 
regions of India was of the modified Greek weight standard 
Š adopted by the Sakas and borrowed by the Guptas and 
their successors while coins weighing half of the Gupta 
gold coin called Dinara, which followed the Roman weight 
standard adopted by the Kusanas, was extensively minted 
by the Kalacuri monarch Gangeya (c. 1015-41 A.D.) and 
was apparently copied by moneyers in wider areas and 
for a considerable period of time so that they became the 
` popular gold coin of the region concerned. However, as 
we shall see below, there were even certain powerful states 
which managed with the coins already in the market and 
with cowries, etc., and did not issue any fresh coins even of 
silver, not to speak of gold money. l 


Kalhana’s Rajatarangint (1150 A. D.) speaks of the 
currency of gold, silver and copper coins in early medieval 
Kashmir. Thus in the account of king Harsa’s reign (1089- 
1101 A. D.), Kalhana (VII. 950) says that the use of gold 
and silver money was plentiful in the land, but that of 


=a 


37 Sırcar, Stud. Ind Coins, p. 99. . 

38 The silver Adali (144 grains) of Sultān Muhammad bin Tughluq 
Shah (1325-51 AD) was about 80 Ratis in weight while some earlier 
Sultāns issued silver coins of 175 grains or 96 Ratis (Sircar, Stud Ind. 
Coins, p. 20). 
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copper money was rare, although, in reality, the copper 
and brass coins of Harsa are still found in great abundance 
while his gold and silver issues are extremely rare.°® Thus 
the chronicler’s statement was meant merely to emphasise 
the splendour of Harsa’s reign. Kalhaya again speaks of 
the extravagance of Harsa when he says (VII. 1118) how 
the king presented ‘a lakh of gold money’ to Kanaka 
whom he wanted to compensate for the trouble of taking 
singing lessons from himself. During the reign of Yasaskara 
(939-48 A. D.), a Kashmiri Brahmana is stated (VI. 45) to 
have returned to his motherland from elsewhere in India 
with a hundred gold coins mentioned as suvarna-riupaka. 
The said ‘king is stated (VI. 102-03) to have attempted to 
repair toa Matha before his death with two and a half 
thousand gold (i.e. gold coins). 


That silver money was abundant and gold coins were not 
rare in the north-western and western parts ofthe Indian 
sub-continent is suggested by Muslim chroniclers. Accord- 
ing to ‘Utbi’, the Shahi king Jayapala had to pay to 
Sabuktigin ‘by way of ransom 1000 packets of 1000 Dinars 
(i.e. 10 lakhs) sterling’.*° The same authority speaks of 
Sultan Mahmud’s conquest of Bhimnagar or Nagarkot 
where he seized booty including stamped coins amounting 
to 7 crores of royal Dirhams.‘* According to a story told by ~ 
Muhammad ‘Ufi, people of the Punjab region were 
manufacturing a Dirham from the days of Sultan Mahmud 
down to the reign of Ma’sud IlI, and crores of them were 
being purchased by Muslim traders who took them to 





39 Stem, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, Vol II, p. 317 
40 Kitab-i-Yamini, trans Reynolds, p 37; Sircar, E Ind Num Ep 
Stud., p. 27. 


41 Elliot and Dowson, Hist Ind., etc, Vol. I, pp 34-35: Sircar, 
op. cit, p 28. Dindr=Dinéra. Dirham==Dramma 
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their own lands. The coins were originally made of pure 


silver to which alloys of base metals were being gradually - 
mixed as time was passing. The grievance of the merchants 
having been intolerable during the time of Ma’sud III, he 
agreed to exchange the debased coinage for good money, 
and 10 crore Dirhams were issued from the Sultan’s 
treasury tothe mint and thence distributed to the people 
as redress and compensation.*® We are told that Sultan 
Mahmiid compelled Sukhapala, grandson of Jayapala, to 
pay 4lakh Dirhams.‘* ‘Ufi speaks of ‘the gift of one lakh 
_ Silver coins called Balotra by king Siddharaja Jayasimha 
` tothe Muslims of Cambay, of king Garpal (Kumarapala) 
giving one lakh Balotras as a thank-offering and of a 
merchant of the Solanki capital making a deposit of 9 lakh 
Balotras.4* Siddharaja’s treasures are stated to have 
included 35 crores of gold Tankas.¢® But such great 
abundance of coins was rare elsewhere in North India. 


The position was somewhat different in the southern 
parts of India .where both gold and silver coins were 
popular currencies. It was different even from the condi- 
tion during the Mughal age when the gold Muhar wasa 
show piece and the silver Rfipiya, to which the copper Dam 
was tagged, was the standard coin.*® In the southern 

“areas, monetary issues like the gold Panam (English Fanam) 
weighing 5 or 6 grains and the gold Varaha or Gadyana 
weighing 48 Ratis (87.84 grains), i.e. the Pagoda or Pagode of 
the Europeans, also called Hon (Suvarna), Niska, étc., 


42 Elliot and Dowson, op. cit, p 188, Surcar, op cit, p. 26 

43 Reynolds, op cit, pp. 338-39; Sircar, op. cit, p 28 

44 , Elliot and Dowson, op. cit, pp. 162 f., 168, 170; cf pp. 165-67; 
Sircar, op. cit, pp. 70-71 

45 Sircar, op. cit, p. 73 

46 Sircar. Stud Ind. Coins, pp 289-90 
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were popular currencies during the early and medieval 
ages.*? Gold coins were popular currencies as far east of 
South India as Orissa (cf. the so-called Ganga Fanams,‘*® 
and in the Karnataka region in the west; cf. the Pama, 
Lokki-Niska, ‘Gajapati Pagoda’, etc., as well as gold issues 
of the Kadamba kings Sivacitta Permadi (1147-58 A. D.), 
and Jayakesin III (1188-1210 A. D.), both of whom enjoyed 
the title Malavaramari so that the coins were known as 
Malavaramari-Niskas.*® 


Just asthe fact that some powerful ruling families did 
not issue any coins of their own is an interesting fact of 
the history of Indian numismatics, other facts of equal 
importance are that often a popular coin was continued to 
be issued by the moneyers for centuries and that coins once 
entering the Indian market remained in circulation for 
centuries. As regards the first of the cases, reference may 
be made to the Palas and Senas of Eastern India*® while the 
second may be illustrated by the Rudradamaka-Karsapana, 
Krsnaraja-Ripaka, etc." As regards the third, we may 
refer to the Horseman-type coins mentioning the name of 
Samantadeva prevalent in the Punjab and its neighbour- 
hood during the early medieval period.*? In this context, 
we may also note that Srivara’s Chronicle of Kashmir 
speaks of the prevalence of the coins named after the 
ancient king, Toramana (Sth-6th century A. D.), during the 
rule of the medieval Sultan Hasan Shah (1472-84 A.D.).** 





47 See Sircat, Early Indian Numismatic and Epigraphical Studies, 
pp 79-80 

48 See Sircar, Stud Ind Coins, pp. 147 ff 

49 Ibid, pp 243 ft., E Ind. Num Ep Stud., pp 78 f 

50 Sircar, E Ind Num Ep Stud, pp 49 ff 

51 Sircar, Stud Ind Coins, pp 69, 98-99 

52 Ibid, pp 232; also E Ind Num Ep Stud., p. 72. 

53 Stein, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, p 320 and note 61 


, 
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In the same connection, reference should be made to 
the copper coins which have been discovered in Kathiawar 
in Gujarat and are supposed to have had an original silver- 
plating. On some coins of this type belonging to the Gupta 
emperor Kumaragupta I (414-55 A. D.) ‘traces of silver- 
plating are still clearly visible’.°“ The issue of this debased 
currency is sought to be explained by drawing our atten- 
tion to the fact that, towards the close of Kumaragupta’s 
reign, the Gupta empire was passing through a crisis.°° 
There is an extensive copper currency of a similar type 

- which is found in the same region and is regarded by some 
scholars as genuine copper issues, but by others as having an 
original silver-plating.*° Likewise, traces of gold can be 
noticed on the silver repoussé coins of Prasannamatra of 
Sarabhapura who flourished about the second quarter of 
the sixth century A. D.57 


2. Coins of Nickel and Other Base Metals 


The Indo-Bactrian Greeks issued coins generally in silver 
and copper and rarely in gold which was confined to the 
Bactrian issues of the earlier rulers as we have seen. Their 

_.coins also include a few in lead and some in nickel or 
cupro-nickel (containing about four-fifths of copper and 
one-fifth of nickel) and billon which is an alloy of silver 
with more than its weight in copper, tin or other base 


54 See Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p 232 
55 Loc cit 
56 Op cit., p 234 


57 See Mahākośala Historical Society's Papers, Vol II, Appendix, 
p 34; cf A New History of the Indian People, Vol VI, ed. 
Majumdar and Altekar, p 87, note 3. ' 
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metals.°® Billon was often used by the Scythian and 
Parthian kings for their coinage.°° The Sakas of Western 
India used primarily silver and also copper and sometimes 
potin (name applied to a curious alloy of copper)°° and 
rarely lead while the indigenous rulers of the Satavahana 
dynasty of the Deccan used mostly lead and also copper 
and potin.®* 


The use of nickel in the coinage of the foreign rulers 
reminds us of the statement of Quintus Curtius that near 
the junction of the Five Rivers, Alexander received from 
the Oxydracae (Ksudraka) and Malli(Malava) a present 
of 100 talents of ferri candidi (white iron}. This ‘white iron’ 
was taken by Cunningham to be nickel coins, and this has 
been accepted by others,°* although no fourth-century 
coins (not to speak of nickel coins) attributable to the 
Ksudrakas and Malavas of the Punjab have been discover- 
edso far. There is no proof that the Punjab tribes paid 
minted money and not metal in some form. We know 
that, according to Herodotus, the Indians (i.c. the people 
of the Indus region), who were the most populous of all 





58 A. N. Lalnri, Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins, p 13. For the nickel 
and lead coins, see Whitehead’s Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab 
Museum, Vol. I, pp. 15, 17, 81, etc. ; for nickel, see also Gardner's 
Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, pp. 8-9, 11, etc 
The metal of a large number of coins usually mentioned as copper is 
regarded by Gardner as bronze (ibid., pp. 3, 5, 7-9, etc.). 

59 Whitehead, op. cit, pp. 146-48, 150-54; cf. Smith, Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol I, pp. 54455, 57, 59. 

60 See Rapson’s Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, 
pp. 63, 67, etc., for copper; pp 65, 68, etc. for silver; pp. 93, 105, 
etc., for potin, p. 187 for lead 

61 Ibid, pp. 1-2, 5, etc., for lead: pp. 3, 19, etc, for copper; 
pp. 1, 3-4, 6, etc., for potin 

62 Cf. Bhandarkar, Anc. Ind. Num, p. 144. 
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the nations of the world, paid to the Achaemenian emperor 
Darius the largest sum he received from any subject nation 
as tribute —360 talents of gold dust.’ ° 


Philostratus (born c. 172 A. D.) says in his Apollonius of 
Tyana (published about 217 A. D.), “the Indian money was 
of orichalcum and bronze—purely Indian, and not stamped 
like the Roman and Median coins”,®* in respect of an area 
about the borders between Pakistan and Afghanistan.°® 
Orichalcum is a mixed metal, either brass or something like 
it. The reference may be to unstamped metallic pieces like 
the copper Dhabuas which were prevalent in the Indian 
market till recent times and to which reference will be 


made below. 


The metal of some foreign and indigenous Indian coins 
has also been regarded as ‘copper -or brass’ and ‘copper 
(bronze), because the percentage of tin or zinc alloy in 
copper is often very small.*® 


II. TYPES OF METALLIC MONEY OTHER THAN’ 
THOSE DISCUSSED ABOVE 


1. Imitation Coins in Metal 


It seems that the copper coins of the Kusanas were in 
popular use in Eastern India so that, when the normal 
supply of such coins was discontinued with the decline of 
Kusana power in India, local imitations issued by moneyers 


63 Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, p. 1. 

64 Ibid, pp 384-85. 

65 JAIH, Vol VIL pp 368-49 

66 See Smith, op cit, pp 166, 195-96. See our reference above 
to such coms issued by king Harsa of Kashmir. 
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were in great demand. Hoards of this kind of imitation 
coins resembling Kusana types have been discovered in 
considerable numbers, side by side with genuine copper 
money of the Kusanas, in Orissa, Bengal and Bihar and 
also in U. P., the imitation coins being mostly issued dur- 
ing the Gupta age." As we shall see below, imitation Saka 
coins were manufactured by moneyers of the Satavahana 
kingdom. 


Likewise, gold coins in imitation of Gupta types were 
minted in Eastern India during the post-Gupta period. 
Their obverse device is copied from the Archer type of the 
Gupta kings with the figure ofa standing goddess on the 
reverse, which reminds us of the seated goddess on the 
reverse of the Gupta types. Such coins were popular in the 
easternmost areas of Bengal for a few centuries from about 
the middle of the seventh century A. D. and have been 
found in the Jessore, Faridpur, Bogra, Dacca and Comilla 
Districts of Bangladesh as well as in Tripura and Assam.°* 


Among foreign coins entering into India, we have men- 
tioned above both the original Roman gold and silver 
coins together with some copper issues, and their local 
imitations made in India, and reference may likewise be 
made to such other foreign issues as the medieval gold 
Ducat or Sequin of Venice as well as their local imita- 
tions.’ 

The imitation coins had no difficulty in the Indian 
market because no coin minted anywhere in the world and 
in any metal was rejected by the Indian moneyers who 


67 See Sircar, Some Problems of Kusāņa and Rājpūt History, 
pp. 58 ff ; also see JNSI, VoL XXXV, pp 127 ff. 


68 Sircar, E Ind. Num Ep. Stud., pp. 41 ff 
69 Ibid., p. 151; also Stud Ind Coins, p 208. 
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estimated the coins according to the current value of their 
metal content. Both original and imitation coins were 
also used by the goldsmiths for making necklaces, and this 
was one ofthe purposes that led the goldsmiths to manu- 
facture such imitation coins.7° References has been made 
not only to metallic but also to clay bullae," one of the 
uses ofthe latter being as ornament by the womenfolk of 
the poor people although some of them may have been 
gilded. A terracotta bullae copied from Roman coins, 
which was found in the course of the excavations at Nagar- 
junikonda, exhibits two holes at the top.72 A number of 
such objects with the types and legends of Roman coins, 
which were discovered at Kondapur in the Medak District, 
Andhra Pradesh, are supposed to have been made locally 
as ornaments because they are mostly pierced and looped 
for suspension. Mortimer Wheeler suggests that they must 
have been originally gilded.7* It is, however, possible to 
think that all of them, at least those having no holes, were 
used not as ornaments but as coins of small value as we 
have seen. 


The Iksvaku inscriptions, found at Nagarjunikonda 
(Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh) and belonging to the 
latter half of the 3rd century A. D., mention the coin 
called Dirnari-Masaka, the first part of the coin-name being 
the same as that of the Roman Denarius ; but the addition 
of the Indian coin name Masaka (i.e. Masa) suggests that 
it was a locally manufactured imitation coin. Masaka, 


—_—— mm 


10 For necklaces made of coms and their imitations, see Bhandarkar, 
Anc. Ind. Num., p 67. 


71 Cf. Ancient India, No. 2, p 116 
72 An Rep. Ind Ep, 1959-60, p 30 


T3 See Rome beyond the Imperial Frontier, p 153, Plates XXVII- 
XXIX. 
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however, could be of different metals, e.g., 5 Ratis (9.15 
grains) of gold or copper and 2 Ratis (3.66 grains) of silver. 
It is thus difficult to determine the real value of these 
coins.7* Some crudely executed lead coins with fragmen- 
tary. legends have been attributed to the- Iksvaku kings of 
the Krishna-Guntur region of Andhra Pradesh. Of the 39 
such coins discovered at Nagarjunikonda and noticed in 
the Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy," the weights of 14 
range between 31 and 40 grains, of 9 between 2l and 30 
grains, and of another 9 between 41 and 50 grains, There 
are 2 weighing 19 (one of which is a broken piece), and 
3 others weigh 65,67 and 73 grains. Ofthe 13 lead and 
copper coins, received from Pamarru in the Gudivada ` 
Taluk of the Krishna District (Andhra Pradesh) and like- 
wise attributed to the Iksvakus, the 4 copper issues weigh 
between 45 and 53 grains while the weight of the 9 lead 
coins varies between 29 and 43 grains.7° It is difficult to 
associate these with the Dinari-Masakas of the inscriptions. 


In this context, reference may also be made to the ancient’ 
forgeries of Indo-Greek coins,”7 


2. Unstamped Metallic Currency 


We have seen above how about 200 A. D., Philostratus 
speaks ofa type of Indian money as ‘purely Indian and 
not stamped like the Roman and Median coins’. Reference 





74 Cf Sircar, The Successors of the Satavahanas in the Lower 
Deccan, p. 26, where Dindri-miigaka has been regarded as 1/,, of 
a Kusina Dinara (124 grains of gold) in value, ie. a small gold coin 
like the South Indian Fanam 


75 See 1953-54, pp. 75-77 
76 Ibid., 1957-58, pp. 11, 83-84 
71 A N Lahiri, Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins, pp. 65 ff. 
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has also been made to the possibility of the use of metallic 
weights as coins in early Indian works, particularly those 
of the Vedic literature. These remind us of the Dhabuas 
of the late medieval period. D. R. Bhandarkar speaks of 
the unstamped copper coins called Dhabua which circulated 
freely in Bengal side by side with stamped coinage of 
various denominations not very long before he delivered 
his lectures on Indian numismatics at the University of 
Calcutta in the year 1921.78 


The Marathi Sabdakosa (1935) by Date and Karve calls 
. the same object Dhabbii and Dhabbika and regards it as 
equal to two Pice or Half Anna, i.c. „y of a silver Rupee. 
Sankarabhatta’s Dharmadvaitanirnaya (c. 1600 A. D.) speaks 
of 8 Dhabbukas as equal to 16 Panas or one Karsapana in 
Eastern India and states, wrongly of course, that, according 
to Katyayana and Narada, | Karsapana was 8 Dhabbukas 
at some places but 10 Dhabbukas at others.” ° 


A. S. Altekar points out that besides Maharashtra and 
Bengal, the term Dhabbu was in extensive use in U. P. and 
Bihar and denoted uncoined and unstamped copper pieces 
that were very common inthe market till the beginning 
of the present century. “It was a private copper currency 
having no stamp, no bust and no inscription. Its shape 
- was not uniform and its weight was usually one Tol, that 
is, double the weight ofa Pice of the British. As it was 
most extensively in use in the Gorakhpur Division, it was 
also called the Gorakhpuri Paisa in U. P.’’8° 





78 Anc. Ind Num., p 70. 

719 See JNSI, Vol. VI, pp. 57-58 The name ıs also known from 
some other South Indian languages. See Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Dub; 
cf. Telugu Dabbu, Tamil Idappu, and Dabou or Doodee of the 
Europeans. In Madras it was equal to 10 cash and was 4 of a 
Fanam. 

80 JNSI, Vol. VI, p 59. 
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The prevalence ofthe same coin in Rajasthan is indi- 
cated by the Rajaprasasti-mahakavya®* (1676 A. D.) which 
speaks of Bappa Raval’s sword weighing one Man of 40 
Sers or Prasthas, one of which was made of 32 uttama (fresh) 
Dhabbukas. It has been said, “A Dhabbu is a Jodhpur 
coin and is so called from Tipoo whose name it bears. It 
weighs about 2 Rupees.”®* Although the suggestion regard- 
ing the origin of the name is not acceptable, it would 
appear that Dhabbu of the Jodhpur region was a copper 
piece weighing 2 Tolas. According to W.W. Webb, the 
Dhabbushahi copper coins of Jodhpur and Sirohi weighed 
between 310 and 320 grains in the 18th century.®? 


It will be seen that the Dhabua was often equal to the 
old copper Pana or Karsapana in weight, and the type 
seems to suggest that such unstamped metallic pieces not 
only of copper but also of gold and silver could have been 
in use throughout the ages. This seems to explain the 
occurrence of Niska, Satamana, Pada, etc., in early Indian 
literature. Of course, as we have already observed, the 
heavy weight (320 Ratis) of the old Niska and Satamana 
shows that they could not have been meant for regular 
use inthe market but may have been made for use on 
particular occasions, 


~ 


Besides the possibility indicated by literary references, — 


there is archaeological evidence to show that unstamped 
metallic pieces like the Dhabua were actually current in the 
ancient Indian market. Thus, in the year 1945, a hoard of 
coins, deposited in an earthen pot not much later than 100 





81 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX Appendix, p 14; Bhavnagar Inscriptions, 
pp. 151, 153. For the name, see also XXIV. 30 of the poem (Ep. 
Ind, op cit, p. 88; Vol XXX, App., p. 114). 

82 Bhavnagar Inscriptions, p. 153, note. 

83 Currencies of the Hindu States of Rajputana, pp. 47-48. 
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A.D., was discovered at a place called Eyyal, 22 miles north- 
west of Trichur in Kerala, and the hoard yielded the follow- 
ing stamped and unstamped money: (1) 12 Roman gold 
coins including those of Trajan, Nero, Claudius and Tiberius ; 
(2) about 50 Roman silver coins including the issues of 
Augustus and of late Republican days, (3) 12 silver punch- 
marked coins ; and (4) some unstamped pieces of silver.®* 
This points to the use of Dhabua-type pieces of silver, at 
least in South India, during the early centuries of the 
Christian era side by side with the punch-marked silver 
coins of India as well as the foreign Roman coins of gold, 
silver and copper. 


The unstamped copper pieces of the medieval and 
modern periods and the similarly unstamped silver pieces 
of an ancient hoard, both used as coins, no doubt points 
to the possibility of gold being also utilised in the 
same manner as indeed is probably suggested by early 
Indian literary works. We know that no Indian gold coins 
of the early period have been actually found though there 
is reference to gold coinage in our old literature. 


3. Bullion 


We have already said how unstamped pieces of metal 
were prevalent in the market side by side with metallic 
coins in wide areas of India even as late as the early years 
of the present century.°® 


That bullion sometimes took the place of stamped and 
unstamped money of silver or gold is known from literary 
and epigraphic evidence. Thus Jonaraja’s Kashmir 





84 Ancient India, No. 2, p. 120. 
85 Cf also Sircar, Stud Ind Coins, p 105; JNSI, Vol. VI, pp. 55 ff. 
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chronicle, known as the Dvitiga-Rājataraħgiņi, states that the 
poll tax (jizya ), levied during Muhammadan rule on the 
Kashmiri Brahmanas who refused to be converted to Islam, 
was two Palas or eight Tolas of silver yearly per head 
during the rule of the earlier Sultans, but that this was 
reduced by the benevolent ruler Zainul ‘Abidin to one Masa 
per annum.®® Stein points out how the description like 
that of king Harsa’s flight in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini (VII. ` 
1607, 1621) shows that ornaments of precious metals could 
be readily used as substitutes for money in times of 
difficulties.°7 7 


According to numerous inscriptions, especially in the 
coastal areas of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh, taxes were 
often fixed and payments made in amounts of silver. Thus 
the Madras Museum plates of Narendradhavala, who ruled 
the Ganjam region about the 10th century A. D., record the 
sale of land on receipt of silver measuring 10 Pla (Palas) 
2 A-Ma (Adya-Masas of 5 Ratis each) and 4 Gu (Guñjās 
or Ratis).°® The weight of the Pala was 4 (or 5) Tolas so 
that the amount indicated here is over 40 (or 50) Tolas. 
Taxes for the Kara-sasanas or rent-paying charters are 
mentioned in certain other documents as silver measuring 
(1) 9 Palas, (2) 4 Palas, (3) 2 Palas, (4) 5 Palas, (5) 4+4 
Palas, (6) 3 Palas, (7) 4 Palas, and (8) 8 Palas as well as- 
(9) 10 Masakas (i.e. probably 50 Ratis of silver).°° 





86 Stein, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, Vol. If, p. 318. 

87 Ibid, p. 317, note 45. 

88 Sircar, Ind. Ep. p. 110 and note 4. For other such kraya- 
šāsanas or $Sravana-patras, see SII, Vol. VI, Nos. 1102, 1132, 1177-78, 
1182, etc. 

89 Ibid, pp. 111-13. Sometimes the sum ıs given as 200 Panas 
probably of cowries (p. 113), while ın one case the king is stated to 
have received 150 silver coins called Ripya for the creation of a 
Vaisy-Ggrahara (p. 111). 
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. There are many other cases ofthe type both in literary 
and epigraphic records. 


HI. NON-METALLIC COINS AND SYMBOLICAL MONEY 


We have referred above to the discovery of metallic and 
clay imitations of Roman coins in South India. As we 
have said, some such clay imitations were used by the 
womenfolk as ornament sometimes as they were but some- 
times after having them gilded ; but it appears that they 

«w were also meant for use as money. At least this would 
appear to have been the case if we note the evidence 
furnished by the South Indian Buddhist monk Buddhaghosa 
of the Sth century A. D., who speaks of Masakas made not 
only of bits of bamboo and palm-leaf but also of lac and 
gum. 


l. Coins made of Flimsy Material 


In the expression jātarūpa-rajata in the Pātimokkha, 
Jūiarūþpa is explained in the Suttavibhanga section of the 
Vinayapifaka as ‘gold’ and rajata (i. e. silver) as Karsapana, 
Lauha-Masaka, Daru-Masaka and Jatu-Masaka which are 

_Stated to have been prevalent in the market. This is 
further made clear in Buddhaghosa’s Kankhavitarani which 
is a commentary on the Patimokkha. Thus ‘silver’ 

` included the Karsapana or the standard punch-marked 
coin as well asthe Masaka coin made of lauka (i.e. iron, 
copper, brass, lead, etc.), wood and lac. In the Samanta- 
pasadika commentary on the Vinayapitaka by Buddhaghosa, 
who flourished in the fifth century A.D., however, 
Karsapana is explained as of three types, viz., made of gold, 
made of silver, and ordinary (i.e. made of copper), while 
the other names are explained as follows: (1) Lauha- 
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Masaka= Masaka made of copper, iron, etc.; (2) Daru- - 
Masaka= Masaka made of strong wood and of bits of 
bamboo and even a piece of palmyra-leaf on which a 
figure (or figures) is cut in; (3) Jatu-Masaka= Masaka 
made by raising a figure (or figures) on a quantity of lac 
or gum. It seems that some of these Masakas could not 
have been x of the silver coin either in weight or in 
value unless of course they were used somewhat as the 
currency notes of modern times. In any case, coins made 
of such flimsy material, including the clay imitations of 
Roman coins mentioned above, appear to have been local 
issues manufactured by moneyers and could hardly have 
been state issues.°° i 


2. The Cowrie-Shell 


About the early days of British rule in India, cowrie- 
shells are known to have been imported in India from the 
Maldive Islands. There 40 or 42 Panas (i.e. 3,200 or 3,360 
shells) could be purchased at 6 or 7 Annas, 16 Annas having 
made a silver Rupee then equal to about half a Dollar. 
They were sold at Surat in Western India at about four 
Rupees a hundredweight or thereabouts. Cowrie-shells~ 
purchased at the Maldive Islands at 9,000 or 10,000 a 
Rupee were sold in Bengal at the rate of 2,500 or 3,200 
per Rupee, the latter being the recognised ratio. Payment 
of taxes in cowries was at first accepted at some Indo-British 
treasuries (as at Sylhet), but were not accepted at some 
others (as at Birbhum).°* 





90 See Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, pp 92 ff. 
9] Ibid., pp. 279 ff. 
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That transactions involving huge sums of money were 
carried on in cowrie-shells even in the eighteenth century 
is illustrated by the following statement: “Sylhet passed 
into the hands of the British in 1765 together with the 
rest of Bengal. ...At that time, there was little silver or 
copper in circulation, and the revenue of the district 
amounting to Rs. 2,50,000 was all paid in cowries or small 
shells, of which 5,120 went to the Rupee... a cargo of 
1,280 millions of cowries.”*? There is evidence to show 
that cowrie-shells enjoyed a similar position in the economic 
life of the people of many areas of Northern India even in 

“much earlier times. 


The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, who travelled in India 
about the beginning of the fifth century A. D., says about 
the people of MadhyadeSa that, in buying and selling 
commodities, they use cowries.°® Itis interesting to note 
that the poor pilgrim had no necessity of dealing with the 
contemporary Gupta coins in gold, silver and copper. 
Hiuen-tsang, who visited India in the second quarter of the 
seventh century A. D., however, says, “Rare precious 
substances of various kinds from the sea-ports are bartered 
for merchandise ; but in the commerce of the country, 
gold and silver coins, cowries and small pearls are the 

~media of exchange.”®* This reminds us of Hiuen-tsang’s 
description of Koigoda (i.e. the Ganjam District of Orissa 
together with the Srikakulam region of Andhra Pradesh) 
where the people ‘use cowrie-shells and pearls in commercial 
transactions’.°* 


92 Sircar, E Ind. Num. Ep Stud, p 46; Gait, A History of Assam, 
1926, pp 278-79 

93 Sircar, Stud. Ind Coins, p 279 

94 Watters, Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol I, p 178 

95 Sircar, E. Ind Num. Ep. Stud, p 22. 
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The Arab merchant Sulaiman, who wrote in 851 A. D., 
says that, in the land of Ruhmi (i.e. the Pala empire in 
Eastern India), trade was carried in cowries even though 
there were gold and silver in the country.°* That very 
considerable sums of money were paid in the same country 
in cowries during the days of the Sena kings is learnt 
from the following statement of Minhajuddin’s Tabagai-i- 
Nasirt about king Laksmanasena: “He used to give a lakh 
[ of cowries ] to every person that asked him for charity... 
In that country, the current money is cowries ..”°7 


Neither the Palas nor the Senas issued any coins them- 
selves but managed with old silver coins prevalent in the 
market as well as cowrie-shells, as we learn from their 
inscriptions.°® The same silver coin popular in Northern 
India during the early medieval period is mentioned as 
Dramma in the Bodhgaya inscription®® of Dharmapala 
(c. 775-812 A. D.), as Purana in the Bhaturiya inscription?°° 
of Rajyapala (c. 917-52 A.D.) and as Karsaépana in the 
Gaya inscription*®* (1175 A. D.) mentioning Govindapala 
although the last document also records a transaction in 
which the money was paid in Kapardakas or cowries.?°? 
The Sena inscriptions, however, clearly suggest that the 
revenue income of land was determined in Kapardaka-_ 


96 Elliot and Dowson, The History of India as told by its own 
Historians, Vol I, p. 5; also Sircar, op cit, p. 25. 


97 Cf. Elliot and Dowson, op. cit, Vol II, pp 307-08; Sircar, 
op cit., p. 25. 


98 Sircar, op cit., pp 49 ff. 

99 Maitreya, Gaudalekhamala, pp. 29 ff., text lines 5-6. 
100 Ep Ind, Vol XXXII, p. 154, text line 16 

101 Ibid, Vol. XXXV, p. 336 

102 Sircar, op cit., pp. 51-53. 
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Puranas, i.e. the popular silver coin counted in cowrie- 
shells. Thus the Anulia plate of Laksamanasena describes 
the gift land as samvatsarena kapardaka-purana-sat-aik-otpattika, 
‘yielding one hundred Kapardaka-Puranas annually’.2°? 


The expression Kapardaka-Purana reminds us of Pana- 
Purana used in Nepal inscriptions apparently in the sense 
of ‘a Puraya or the popular silver coin as counted in Papas 
of copper’, and this was because, asin the Sena kingdom 
the paucity of minted silver coins was made up by cowrie- 
shells, in Nepal the same difficulty was made up by 

X cheap copper coins which must have been available there 
in plenty.1°* 

According to a quotation in Utpala’s commentary (10th 
century A.D.) on Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita (79. 12-13), 
20 Svetikas (cowrie-shells) = 1 Kakini, 4 Kakinis = 1 Pana, 
4 Panas = 1 Caturtha, 4 Caturthas = 1 Purana or Karsa- 
pana, though sometimes the Purana or Karsapana is stated 
to have been regarded as equal to 20 Panas instead of 16 
Panas, i.e. to 1600 cowries in place of 1280 cowries.+°§ 
Likewise, according to the Lilavati (I. 2) by Bhaskaracarya 
(born in Maharashtra in 1114 A. D.), 20 Varatakas 
(cowries)= 1] Kakini, 4 Kakinis = l] Pana, 16 Panas = 1 

_Dramma silver , 16 Drammas = | Niska (gold). Thus 1280 
cowries were regarded as equal to one silver coin,#°® and 


103 Ibid., p. 49. It may be pointed out that D R Bhandarkar 
understood Kapardaka-Purina to mean a Purana com of silver made 
in the shape of a Kapardaka or cowrie-shell (Anc. Ind. Num., p. 139). 
This cannot be correct „because, considering the extensive use of the 
Kapardaka-Purlina m the Sena age (12th and 13th centuries A.D) 
we would have, in that case, discovered a few of them by now. 

104 Sircar, op. cit, pp 31, 40 and note, 49 and note 

105 Ibid. p. 51. 

106 Ibid., loc. cit. 
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the same rate was admitted in some late medieval arith- 
metical tables from Bengal.*°? That 16 Panas of cowrie- 
shells were regarded as equivalent to the silver coin called 
Dramma or Purana is mentioned by a work entitled Trisati 
quoted in Sirbhatilaka-siri’s commentary (14th century A.D.) 
on Sripati’s Ganitatilaka (10th or 11th century A.D.).1°8 


The extensive use of cowries in early medieval Kashmir 
is known from the Chronicles.1°° The name used generally 
in Kalhana’s chronicle in the sense of ‘money’ and ‘a 
cowrie’ (i.e. the standard currency) is Dinnara which isa 
modification of the name of the early Indian gold coin 
called Dinara.**®° Thus the ordinary price of a Khari 
(Kharwar equivalent to 177 pounds) of paddy during the 
reign of Avantivarman (856-83 A. D.) was 200 Dinnaras, 
its famine price 1050 Dinnāras and price during a period 
of abundance only 36 Dinnaras, 500 Dinnaras per Khari 
being mentioned as the famine rate during the reign of 
Harga (1089-1101 A. D.).**> Bhatta Udbhata, the Sabhapati 
(Chief Court Pandit) of Jayapida (close of the 8th century 
A. D.), received a daily allowance of one lakh Dinnaras. 





107 Sircar, Stud. Ind Coins, p. 280. 

108 Sirear, E. Ind. Num. Ep. Stud., p 52 

109 Cf Varataka in the Rdjatarangini (VII 112); see also Stein, 
op. cit., pp. 324-25. 

110 In the Indian languages, the name of the standard coin is also 
used ın the sense of ‘money’ and that is how dindra, mod:fied to 
dinnara, came to be used in the sense of ‘money’ and Jater in that of 
the popular currency of cowrie-shells i 

111 Op. cit, V. 116, V. 71, 117; Stein, op. cit, p 325. In 
the days of Zamul ‘Abidin (1420-70 A.D.), ordinary price of a Khārī 
of paddy was 300 Dinniras, but its famme price was 1500 Dinniras, 
according to S§rivara’s chronicle (I. 202). The famine price durng 
the reign of Muhammad Shah (16th century A.D.) rose upto 10,000 
Dināras (Stem, loc. cit.). 
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The sum of 2000 Dinnaras was paid daily to the load-carrier 
’ Lavata (V. 205) who became a favourite of Saikaravarman 
(883-902 A. D.). King Ananta (1028-63 A.D.) paid daily one 
and a half lakhs and eighty thousand [of Dinnaras ] 
respectively to the Šāhi princes Rudrapala and Diddapala 
(VII. 145-46). Elsewhere the chronicle (VII. 163) speaks 
of the king’s assignment of ninety-six crores of Dinnaras 
in favour of his servants out of gratitude.?72 There is 
mention (VIII. 124, of a deposit of one lakh Dinnaras made 
by a person to a merchant and of the ransom of thirty-six 
lakhs [of Dinnaras] paid by Jayasimha (1128-55 A.D.) 
“for a favourite (VIII. 1918) We have also reference to 
the gift of 85,000 cows and provision of 5000 Dinnaras for 
each cow as an outfit. The references no doubt speak of 
huge transactions in cowrie-shells, Likewise, we may refer 
to the preservation of jars full of Dinnaras in the royal 
treasury (V. 84 ff.). l ' 


As regards the payment of large sums in Dinnaras as 
mentioned in the Kashmir chronicles, it has to be pointed 
out that the entire amounts were not necessarily paid in 
all cases in cowries, but that the payments were often made 
at least partly in metallic coins andin crops. We have 
just referred to the deposit of one lakh of Dinnaras made 

—by a rich man with a banker as mentioned in Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangint (VUI. 124). The man received from the 
banker, on various occasions, small sums of money and 
certain articles, and the banker now added the amounts 
withdrawn and the cost of the articles calculated at inflat- 

| ed rates, as written in his account books, together with 
| compound interest on the sums though he refused to pay 





112 Zainul ‘Abidin is said to have presented ten crores. of Dinnfiras 
to children in a smgle day (Stein, op cit, Vol. H, p 317, note 44). 
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any interest on the deposited money because there was no 

such provision made at the time the money had been 

deposited. The man considered himself cheated and went 

to the court which, however, could not give him any 

relief in the absence of any document. Then he appealed , 
to king Uccala (1101-11 A. D.) who, after deliberations, 

ordered the banker to bring to him the remainder of the 

deposited money and found that, although the deposit was 

stated to have been made during the reign of Kalaga 

(1063-89 A.D.), there were coins bearing king Uccala’s 

name in the amount brought to him asthe remnant of the . 
deposit (VIII. 153), The king then pointed out that the 

- deposited money had been utilised by the banker who 

brought to him as the remainder of the deposit after mak- 

ing up the amounts spent by him so that he cannot escape 

payment of compound interest on one lakh Dinnaras from 

the date of the deposit. The king’s decree completed the 

ruin of the wicked banker. In any case, we find here that 

the banker brought to the king money including metallic 

coins as the remainder of a deposit stated to have been of 

one lakh Dinnaras, As we shall see below, the Lokaprakasa 

(attributed to Ksemendra of the llth century though it 

contains later interpolations) speaks of payments made by 

Kharis of paddy even when the contract mentions Dionaras~ 
only. 


Since import of cowrie-shells apparently lay in the 
hands of the merchants and not really with the government 
of a state, it seems that they were purchased by the state 
governments as well as by the landlords, bankers and 
merchants from the importers. In the absence of any 
effective check, it was also not difficult to smuggle a stock 
ot cowries from neighbouring states. There is no evidence 
in Indian literature to prove that a person could not carry 
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money from one state to another. On the other hand, the 
story of a Kashmiri Brahmana returning to his homeland 
with a hundred gold coins, to which reference has been 
made above, is important in this connection. The discovery 
of the Pelturipalem hoard of the coins of the Sakas of 
Western India in the Guntur District to the south of the 
Kysna in Andhra Pradesh far away from the territory of 
the Sakas in the Gujarat-Malwa region of Western India 
is also to be noted.42% The Saka coins were again manu- 
factured by the moneyers of the Satavahana kingdom as 
will be seen below. 7 


p 


~~ 


3. Produces of the Field 


Trade began in the ancient world with barter or ex- 
change of articles between parties. Buta drawback of the 
system was that it required the coincidence of the respective 
needs of the buyer and the seller. Later the custom of 
getting one’s necessities by exchanging a few objects such 
as cattle or crops came into vogue, and finally coin took 
the place of those particular objects,+'# However, in’ India 
and some other lands, exchange of articles continued to 
flourish even long after the introduction of coins. 


That crops were sometimes used as currency in some 
areas of India even in recent times is clear from the follow- 
ing description of Kashmir given by Stein: “Ag by far 
the greatest part of land revenue was until quite recently 
, collected in kind, it was the regular system for the state to 
pay all salaries, grants, etc., in grain or other produce 





113 Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, pp 150 ff. 
114 Cf. ibid, pp. 1-2. 
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taken from the state stores. Since the reign of Maharaja - 
Gulab Singh, the amounts payable to servants of the state 

were nominally fixed in Rupees. These sums were then 

converted into Sali (rice, i.e. paddy) or another produce 

available in the state granaries according to the established 

commutation rates... Previously, however, even these 

nominal cash rates were unknown in official use, and 

all salaries, etc., were actually fixed in Kh&ris of rice (i.e. 

paddy).”225 ‘An officer of the Kashmir State named 

Lawrence also says, “In 1889, when I commenced work, 

it might be said that money price did not exist. Salaries 
were paid in grain, and I remember that in 1889, I was 

requested to take oil-seeds, in lieu of cash, in payment of 

the salary of myself and my department. Ojil-seeds were 

looked upon as an appreciated currency. Not only did the 

state pay its officials in grain, but private persons paid 
‘their servants in the same fashion, and 15 to 20 Kharwars 

of Shali was the ordinary wages of a domestic servant. The 

currency was to a great extent Shali, and silver played ‘a 

subsidiary partin the business of the country.”17° Stein 

has shown that the condition of Kashmir was similar 

during the early and medieval periods. He draws atten- 

tion in the same context to the Lokaprakafa, in which the 

annual pay of a servant is quoted as fixed at 15 Kharis of~ 
paddy, which, with some small perquisites, were valued as 

equivalent to 5000 Dinnaras or cowrie-shells and to the 

same work referring not only to Dinnar-ojjama-cirtka and 

Dhany-ojjama-cirtka, i.e. bonds of debt for ‘cash and for paddy 

and Dinnara-hundika and Dhanya-hundika, i.e Hundis or 

letters of exchange for cash and for paddy, but also to 


115 Op. cit, pp 327-28; cf. Sircar, E. Ind. Num. Ep. Stud., p. 47. 
116 Stein, op. cit., p. 328; Sircar, loc. cit. i 
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Dinnara-Khari (i.e. Kharwar of paddy in place of money) 
and to the payment of 95,000 Dinnaras figuring by the 
side of 6,000 Kharis of paddy.*17 The Lokaprakaia 
supports the conclusions to be drawn from the Rajatarangini 
and shows that Dhanya-Kharis were used in fixed quantities 
in payment of rents, fines, interests, etc., even in cases 
where the original amounts forming the subjects of contracts 
were quoted in Dinnara figures.++8 


The system of reckoning and collecting revenues in 
, grains was followed in India and many other countries of 
Asia, and payments made in grains is a corollary to the 
said custom. H. Yule quotes an account of the Chinese 
province of Manzi from Odoric, which speaks of a certain 
rich man who had a revenue of thirty Tumans of Tagars 
of paddy, each Tagar being the amount of a heavy ass-load 
and a Tuman meaning ten thousand.1?® Yule further 
points out that revenues were estimated in China in sacks 
of paddy and in Burma in baskets of paddy.>#° 


The payment of salaries in grains was popular in India 
since very early times, and such payments are to be 
associated with the collection of revenue in grains. The 

~ Kaufiltya Arthasastra says how Manu, the son of Vivasvat, 


117 Op. cit, p. 313. Abul Fazal estimates part of the land-revenue 
of Kashmir’ in ‘Kharwirs in money’. See Jarrett, Ain-i-Akbari, trans, 
Vol. II, p. 366; also Stein, op. cit, note on V. 71. Abul Fazal speaks’ 
of the rate ‘of commutation as one Kharwir in money = 13 8/35 
Akbari Dims°= 1332 Dinnāras (Stein, op. cit, Vol II, p 325). 

118 Stein, op. cit, p. 328. 

119 Cathay and the Way Thither, p 152; Stein, op cit, p. 328, 
note 102. 

120 Loe. cit. 
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was elected the first king and was allotted one-sixth of the 
grains grown (dhanya-sad-bhaga), one-tenth of the merchandise 
(panya-dafa-bhaga) and a tax in cash (kiranya, i.e. bali).2?> 
One-sixth `of the principal produce as the king’s share is 
generally accepted by Indian authorities although lesser 
shares of other- commodities are also specified ;22° but 
Megasthenes says, “They pay a land tribute (i.e. balt) to 
the king...Besides the land tribute, they pay into the royal 
treasury a fourth part of the produce of the soij,??22% 


Inscriptions beginning with the Rummindei pillar edict of 
Asoka (c. 272-232 B. C.) and the Junagadh inscription ` 
(150 A. D.) of Rudradaman speak of the king’s grain-share 
as bhaga (literally, ‘share’ .2#4 


That the land revenue was calculated in terms of the 
crops produced on it, is also known from various other 
evidences. We have seen above how the records of the 
Senas of Bengal and Bihar speak of the revenue of land as 
calculated in Kapardaka-Puranas, i.e. the popular silver 
Purana calculated in cowrie-shells. It is of course difficult 
to say whether the collection was always made in cowries 


121 Shamasastry’s ed, pp 22-23; Sircar. Landlordism and Tenancy, 
etc., p. 2 


122 Eg, Manu (VII. 80) refers to the collection of annual bali 
(land tax) and elsewhere (VII. 128-32) to that of the annual kare as 
follows . 1/,, 1/, or 1/;_ of the crops (dhanya) ; 1/, of wood, meat, 
honey, clarified butter,. scents. medicines. juices. flowers, roots and 
fruits. leaves, vegetables: and grass, objecis made of hide, and pots 
made of clay and stone; and 1/,, of animals, gold (hiranya), etc. 
123 R. C. Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, p. 231. 


123 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol I, 1965. pp. 67 (bali or land tax 
and bhāga or grain-share) ; pp 177-78 (bali and bhaga with Sulka or 
tolls, apparently as different forms of kara or taxes due to the king 
together with visti or free labour and pranaya-kriya or benevolence). 
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and not often in grains. However, the royal charters of 
the neighbouring region of Assam speak of the income of 
the gift land as the annual yield in the number of standard 
measures of paddy, e.g., in dhanya-catus-sahass-olpattimati 
Hehsiv-abhidhana bhiimih, i.e. land called Hensiva yielding 
four hundred [standard measures ] of paddy [ annually]. 
In early medieval Assam therefore the government’s dues 
from .the tenants for the land in their possession were 


calculated and apparently also collected in its produce, 
principally paddy.*75 i 
Pag 


It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
revenue-collector is\called Sasthādkikrta (officer in charge of 
the one-sixth share}*** in the inscriptions of the Palas of 
Eastern India while the same officer seems to be mentioned 
in the Maitraka records of Gujarat as Dhruvadhikaranika 
(officer in charge of the fixed share), Dhruva, no doubt a 
contraction of Dhruvadhikaranika, being till recent times 
used in the said region to denote a person who used to 
superintend the collection of the Raja’s share of the produce 
to be realised from the farmers.**7 Some inscriptions 
mention the officer as Dhruvasthanadhikaranika (officer in 
charge of the place where the dhruva was preserved), dhruva- 
~sthana probably meaning the royal threshing floors and 
granaries,1** The officer may therefore have been in 


charge ot the collection and storing of the king’s- share Pi 
grains. = es $ 


1 
aot 


125 Sircar, E. Ind. Nuin. Ep. Stud., pp. 46-47. 


126 Maitreya, Gaudalekhamdla, p. 16, text lines 4445; Sircar, 
Landlordism and Tenancy, etc., p. 22. 


127 Corp. Ins. Ind, Voi. UI, p 170, note; Sircar, loc. cit. 
128. Sircar, Sel. Ins, Vol. I, 1985, p. 427, text line 2 ` 
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In India, throughout the ages, often a servant’s salary 
was paid partly in, money and partly in grains, the former 
being called vetana (wages) and the latter bhakta (allow- 
ances).*3° Manu (VII. 125-26) speaks of-the ortti or wages, 
ctc., of the male and female servants and prescribes the 
daily wages (vetana) of one Pana (copper coin of 80 Ratis) 
for the inferior and six Panas for the superior class of 
servants and the supply of one Drona measure??? of paddy 
per month and Sari or Dhoti every six months. The 
commentators suggest that a pair of Saris or Dhotis is to 
be understood and that the above prescription is meant 
for the inferior servants, so that the superior class, used to 
get six times and the servants of middle class three times 
the paddy as well as the Saris and Dhotis prescribed for the 
inferior servants.°} 

” The Kautiliya Arthasastra prescribes payment of annual 
salaries of officers of various categories in Panas as 48,000, 
24, 000, 12,000, 8,000, 4,000, 2,000, 1,000, 500, 250 and 120, 
but says that, when wanting in money, the king might 
make payments of salary to his officials in forest produce, 
cattle, or fields, along with a small amount of money.?** 
The same authority further says that substituting one 
Adbaka [ of paddy] for the salary of 60 Panas, payment 


could be made in grains in accordance with [ the proportion~ 


of ] cash wages.!** 


129 For the use of the two expressions in the epics, see Sircar, 


Stud. Pol. Adm: Syst, etc, pp 254-55, verses 21-22. The expression | 


bhakta-vetena also occurs elsewhere, e.g, in the Arthaśāstra, V. 3. 33. 

130 A. Drona was often regarded as equal to 1024 handfuls 

131 Three classes of officials are mentioned in the epics. See Sircar, 
Stud. Pol. Adm. Syst., etc., p. 252. 

132 V. 3; Shamasastry’s trans., pp. 276-77, 278. 

133 Shamasastry’s trans., p. 27%; Kangle’s trans, p. 304. An 
Adhaka was 4 of a Drona. This shows the small value of Kautilya’s 
Pana. i 


{ 
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4. Payment of Salaries by Landed Property, Cattle 
and Other Articles 


In India throughout the ages, the servants were generally 
divided into two categories, viz. (1) Maula (hereditary) 
or Abfyta (not receiving wages), i.e. who offered services in 
lieu of land or other benefits enjoyed by them, and (2) 
Bhytaka, i. e. those who received money, crops, etc., for their 
services.1** The Arthafastra (V. 3.31), as we have seen, 
speaks of payment of officials’ salaries in forest produce, 
cattle and land. High officers of the king were often 
allotted landed property as jagirs in lieu of salary as we shall 
see below. 


While speaking of the officers in charge of one village 
and of ten, twenty, a hundred and a thousand villages, 
Manu (VII. 118-19) says that the lowest of these officers 
would enjoy only what the villagers had to offer to the king 
every day in the shape of food, drinks, fuels, etċ., but the 
four higher officers would be allowed to enjoy respectively 
one Kula measure (equivalent to two Hala measures) of 
land, five Kulas of land, one village and one township. 
One Hala was that much of land, which a farmer could 
cultivate with one plough in a year. 


Manu’s views are supported by what the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen-tsang said about the salary of royal officers in 
the seventh century: “Ministers of State and common 





134 For Maula or Abhrta and Bhrta or Bhrtaka, see Sircar, Land- 
lordism and Tenancy, etc., pp. 32(note 1), 34; c£. Bhrta and Abhrta 
in the Mahabharata, V. 165 8; Arthasastra, V. 3. 33. See also Maula 
and Bhrta in the description of Bhatirka’s army as Maula-Bhrta-Sreni- 
bala or Maula-Bhrta-mitra-éreni-bala in the Maitraka inscriptions 
(Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. TH, pp. 165, 173) 
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officials all have their portion of land and are maintained 
by the cities assigned to them.”?* 


Inscriptions sometimes refer to rent-free holdings creat- 
_ed by the king’s officers in their jagir estates, for which 
they were apparently required to pay an amount as fees 
for compensating the state’s loss of revenue while the king 
had to ratify the creation of such free holdings. This is 
because otherwise no religious merit, for which they were 
created, would accrue to the fief-lolders since the land did 
not belong to their personal property. Thus the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisad plate of Visvaripasena not only ratifies the 
free holdings created in their own jagirs by the princes Sarya- 
sena and Purusottamasena, but also another created by 
Mahasandhivigrahika (Minister for Peace and War) Nanisimha 
in the minister’s jagir.t°® Likewise, the Mehar plate of 
Damodara speaks of similar rent-free holdings created by 
Mahasandhivigrahika Munidasa and by Mahaksapatalika 
(Accountant.General and Record: Keeper) Dalaeva.1*” 


As regards payment of salary in cattle mentioned in 
the Kaujiliya Arthasastra, we may refer to the fact that 
the Vedic ‘literature mentions wealth comprising horses, 
cows and other animals as in the Rgveda, I. 83. 4. Elsewhere 
also the same work speaks of prayers ‘made to the ‘gods 
for riches such as ‘thousands and hundreds of. cattle’*® 
and of, wealth comprehending ‘horses, cattle, f sons and male 


descendants’.2*?-.  :. ee sag 


135 Watters,-On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol. I, p. 176. 
136 ' Sircar Stud. Pol :Adm. Syst., etc, pp. 207-08., , 
137 Ibid., p. 235: © ' , i 

138 Op. cit, IV. 32.-18, 
139 Ibid, V 4. 11. i 
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IV. THE AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE FOR ISSUING COINS 


The points: we have discussed above would ‘give the 
reader some idea about coins and their substitutes prevalent 
in the early Indian market and also a little about the 
parts played by the kings and their subordinates as well 
as the bankers, merchants and goldsmiths in their manu- 
facture and introduction in the market. Mention has been 
made of coins of flimsy material which could hardly have 
been state issues. If coins like the punch-marked type and 
foreign and old issues?*° as well as cowries and unstamped 
metallic pieces were current in the market over extensive 
areas for many centuries, it is quite clear that there was 
no state control on the entry of money from other states. 
It is also a significant fact that many powerful royal 
families like the Palas and Senas of Eastern India did not 
have any coinage of their own but managed with old 
coins and cowrie-shells.14* Copper coins of the old Tora- 
mana type of Kashmir and the horseman-type Samantadeva 
silver coins of the Punjab were continuously minted for 
centuries,?4* and this was apparently done by moneyers 
because it is inconceivable that such stereotyped currencies 
should be attributed to particular rulers. A story about 


140 Among foreign coins we have mentioned Roman issues of gold, 
silver and copper. As evidence of the prevalence of old coins in the 
market, reference may be made to the Rudradimaka-Kargipana of 
Buddhaghosa (5th century A.D.) long after the fall of the Sakas of 
Western India, and to the Kyanaraija-Ripaka (silver coin issued by Kala- 
curi Krsna in the 6th century A-D.) mentioned in the Anjaneri plates of 
the 8th century A.D. 

141 See Sircar, E. Ind. Num. Ep Stud., pp. 49 ff , 

142 For the Sāmantadeva coins, see ibid, p. 72 and notes. For the 
Toramāņa, see Stein, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, Vol. I, pp. 320-21. 
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the issue of silver coins apparently of the Samantadeva 
type told in the Jam ul Hikayat by Muhammad ‘Uf, as 
we have seen, says how ‘some sharp men of Hindustan 
formed a plan [for enriching themselves ]’? and how ‘they 
brought out a Dirham (Dramma) of great purity’, which 
Muslim traders purchased and took to their own 
countries.14* The reference is certainly to the Indian 
moneyers of the Punjab region and not to any king or 
state. All such facts and also some others suggest, as we 
shall see below, that the privilege of issuine coins was not 
strictly confined in India during early times to independent 
monarchs or, even if it was, it was usually relegated to 


other people. 


However, the evidence of the existence and functioning 
of the state mint for issuing coins has been cited above from 
the Kautiliya Arthasastra, although the date to which the 
passage has to be assigned is uncertain. Excepting the 
said work, Indian literary and epigraphic records only rarely 
mention the royal mint, its functioning and the officers 
associated with it. This is because coins were issued in 
certain areas and epochs, at least, only when the necessity 
of minted money was felt by the bankers, moneyers and 
merchants and possibly also the administrators while the 
right of issuing coins was often leased to influencial © 
goldsmiths. 


_ We learn from: the colophon of the section called 
Sanatkumaracaritam in _Haribbadra’s Nemina@hacariu (1159 
A. D.) that Vira of -the Pragwata community was the 
minister in charge of the’ -tanka-sala or mint of. king 
Milaraia 1 (961-96 A.'D.), founder of the Caulukya house 


eo 


| 143 ‘Sircar, op. cit, p 72 
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of Gujarat, and that the said mint produced coins bearing 
the figure of the ‘goddess: Laksmi.+*4 The Prthvirajavijaya 
(V. 88) states that the Cahamana king Ajaya alias Salhana 
(c. 1115-25 A. D.) of Sakambhari. filled the world with his 
Rupakas made of silver (durvarna) and;again (V. 90) also 
that the king’s wife Somalekha used, to coin fresh (nava) 
Rupakas everyday. The statement is interesting in view 
of the fact that the silver and copper coins of the said 
Cahamana king bearing the figure of a seated goddess on 
the reverse are frequently found in Mathura and Rajasthan 
and an inscription of 1171 A. D. record the sale ofa house 
at sixteen Ajayadeva-Drammas (i. e. Riupakas). We also 
know that coins bearing the name of Queen. $ri-Somala- 
devi (i. e. Somalekha) in silver and copper have also been 
discovered.1*5 Although there is no mention of the 
Cahamina king’s mint or mint-master in the Pythotrajavijaya, 
the functioning ef a mint seems to be referred to in it at 
least in the statement regarding the, issues of coins by 
Queen Somalekha everyday. The importance of the issue 
of coins by a dear queen ( priya) of the king, even though 
she was not a sovereign ruler, is interesting. We know 
from this that the issue ọf silver and copper coins was 
possible even for the, wife ofa king, who was not a ruling 
queen, so that it was not only the sovereign rulers who 
issued coins in India in the early medieval times. 


Jivadeva’s Bhaktibhāgavata (1510 A. D.) states that the 
‘Süryavarśi king Pratāparudra (1497-1540 A.D.) of Orissa 
issued fresh (nava) gold coins bearing the figure of Gopāla 
ti. e. child Krsna) and the king’s name and that the said 


144 Sircar, Early Indian Numismatic and Epigraphical Studies, 
pp 68 f. 


145 Ibid., p. 18; see Ray, DHNI, Vol. Il, p. 1971; cf. p, 1082. 
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coins werein circulation in many 
it isnot easy to determine whet] 
from the king’s mint or by a gold 
to issue coins was leased. Since, 
discovered a single specimen of th 
it seems clear that the coins were i: 
for a particular occasion. 


An important aspect of the s 
medieval Maharashtra is suppose 
following observation: ‘‘No Gove 
close the mints or to say that the 
was either defficient or redunda 
solely for the bankers, traders an 
If they do not require money, 
bullion to be coined. The duty 
merely to assay all bullion brough 
and to return the value of the bull 
corollary to such a policy, the grea 
the passage of coins even including 
ers into his dominions, the resul 
kinds of gold coins (including s 
current in Sivaji’s kingdom while 1 
32 different kinds of gold money 
coins.?*" Similar condition seer 
many parts of India in certain e 
ages. The evidence in favour of t 
the importance it deserves. 


A well-known passage of Bud 
(5th century A. D.) clearly des 





146 Sircar, Stud Ind. Coins, p 247. 
147 Ibid, pp. 273-74. 
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Karsapanas or punch-marked coins lying on a goldamith’s 
or moneyer’s tray would strike differently a child, a rustic 
and another goldsmith or money-changer. The child would 
know only that the coins have many symbols on them 
(cttra-victtra) and are oblong, square or round, but not 
that they could be used like gems for our enjoyment. The 
rustic would know all what the child knows and also that 
they could be used by us like gems for enjoyment; but 
he would not know the difference among them, e.g., which 
is genuine, which is a forgery and which is now half its 
original value. But the goldsmith or money-changer would 
not only know all that is known to the child and the 
rustic, but much more than that. After looking at the 
coins and examining them in various ways such as hearing 
the sound they make when struck, smelling and licking 
them and taking them in his hand, he would understand 
which Acarya (i.e. a master goldsmith) made them and at 
which village and town and on which hill or river-bank they 
were made. This description makes it abundantly clear 
that the symbols on the punch-marked coins only indicated 
the place where a particular piece was made and the 
goldsmith who made it. Apparently, none of the symbols 
indicated the state in which it was made or by which it 
- was issued. If there was any such symbol, that would 
have naturally been regarded as far more important, and 
Buddhaghosa could have hardly failed to mention it. Thus 
the manufacture of the punch-marked coins, referred to 
in the Visuddhimagga, was not directly associated with the 
state. It is not known from the passage whether the 
Acarya, who manufactured such coins, had to obtain a licence 
from the State.14® 


148 Ibid, pp. 102-03; for the original Visuddhimagga passage, see 
ibid., p. 96. 
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Another point to be remembered in this connection is 
that the Nanaghat inscription of the Early Šātavāhana 
queen Naganika speaks of the prevalence of the Karsapana 
in the $atavahana kingdom.?4® The coins of the Sata- 
vāhanas themselves being of lead and potin (besides silver 
coins very rarely issued by a few later members of the 
family in imitation of the Saka rulers of Western India 
particularly for their subjects of districts formerly under 
Saka rule), this Karsapana may be punch-marked coins: of 
` silver or copper, while the commentators on Buddhaghosa’s 
works suggest that silver Karsipanas of the old type were 
manufactured in his time, i. e. the fifth century A.D., 
which means that they were, current, during Satavahana 
times during the early centuries of the Christian era.*5° 
This is also supported by the discovery of moulds for the 
manufacture of punch-marked coins during the Satavabana 
age and of hoards of silver punch-marked coins interred 
during the said age. Very interesting is the fact that 
moulds for casting the punch-marked type of coins have 
been discovered from localities in different parts of the 
country including Kondapur in the Sanga- Reddi Taluk. of 
the Medak District of Andhra Pradesh, and that the 
moulds excavated. in, the Kondapur excavations. have been 
assigned to the first two centuries of the Christian era . 
when the Satavahanas were ruling while they were not only. 
meant for casting: punch-marked coins, but ‚also the coins 
Gf the’ Satavahanas and the Sakas of Western India. 151 
This shows that all the. three: types of coins:wére made at 
Kondapur ‘and, since the ‘place was far. -away from -the 


tye 1 





149 Sircar, Sel. Ins, Vol I, 1965, p. 194 referring to many gifts 
such as 25,400 Kirsipanas, 11,000 cows, 1000 horses, 1 village, etc. 

150 Sircar, Stud Ind. Coins, p.`99 aa 
151 Sce B. Sahni, Technique of Casti 


ng Coins of Ancient India, p.'49.. 
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territory of the Sakas, the Saka coins and also the others 
must have been manufactured there by private moneyers. 
This also shows that: imitation Saka coins were used in 
territories outside the dominions of the Sakas. If again 
it is maintained that the Satavahanas themselves issued 
the lead and potin coins bearing their names, who other 
than the private moneyers could have issued the anonymous 
punch-marked coins of silver that were used in the market 
side by side with the said coins ?*°? 


There are coins issued by persons enjoying such designa- 
tions of subordinates and, in some cases, petty officers as 
Senapati,+®* Mahasenapati,?5* Mahagramika,+**> Maharastrin,'*® 
Talavara (or Mahātalavara),*5" etc., and such monetary 
issues cannot be associated with an independent king and, 
when the question is of petty officials; not even with a 
semi-independent status. 


Important from this point of view is the evidence of 
the Rewah inscription**® dated in the Kalacuri year 044 
(1193 A.D.) and belonging to a chief named Malayasirhha 
who was a.Buddhist and was a feudatory under the 
Kalacuri monarch Vijayasitnha of Tripuri. Malayasirmha’s 
ancestors were hereditary servants under the Kalacuris. 
It is said that Jäta governed a district (visaya) under Karna 
(1041-71 A.D.) ; while his son Yagsahpala was devoted to 


152 See Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, p 104. 
153 Ibid., pp. 131-32. 

154 Ibid, pp 129 ff. 

155 Ibid. pp 140 ff. 

156 Ibid, p 143. 

157 Ibid, p. 133, note 5. 


158 Ep Ind., Vol. XIX, pp 296 ff ; Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol IV, Part I, 
pp. 346 ff. 
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Gayakarna (c. 1125-55 A.D.) and his grandson Padmasimha 
was a Mantrin of Vijaysimha. Malayasirnha, who was the 
grandson of Padmasimha and subdued Salaksana of 
Karkaredi on his master’s behalf, excavated a tank at the 
expense of 1,500 Tankakas stamped with the figure of the 
Bhagavat (i.e. the Buddha and not anyone else to a 
Buddhist), What is of importance to us is that Malaya- 
sitaha was a follower of the Buddhist faith while his overlord 
was a Paramam@hesoara (staunch devotee of Maheévara 
or Siva) and considered himself subordinate to the 11th 
century Saiva ascetic Vamadeva (Vamasambhu)*®* to 
whom his ancestor Sahasika (i.e. Gangeya Vikramaditya) 
had dedicated the Kalacuri kingdom.1°° Now the Tantkaka 
(Tahka) coins with the Buddha's figure must have been. 
issued for distribution on the occasion of the excavation 
and consceration of the tank by the Buddhist chief and 
apparently not by his Saiva overlord, This is a clear 
evidence of the issue of coins by a subordinate chief as 
recorded in an epigraphic record. 


Early copper coins like those bearing legends like 
Pathcanskame (in Kharosthi and Prakrit= Sanskrit Paficanat- 
gama, ‘the group of five merchant guilds’, Hirafasame (in 
Kharosthi and Prakrit= Sanskrit Hiranyasrama) and Tipuri 
(in Early Brahmi and Prakrit=Sanskrit Tripurt) could 
hardly have been state money and must have been local 
issues, the first manufactured by a group of five guilds, the 


second probably by a religious establishment and the third by 
4 


159 See Corp. Ins. Ind., op cit, p. 361, text line 3, and p. 366, 
text line 2-4 (V@madeva-pad-Gnudhyata ... Paramamahe$vara). ` 


160 Sircar, Stud. Rel. L. Anc. Med. Ind., pp. 153-54. 


pe 
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the corporation or mercantile guild of a town.2*2 Besides 
Tripuri, coins of similar other municipal or mercantile 
corporations of places like Ujjayini, Airakini and Varanasi 
have been discovered?*? as also monetary issues bearing 
legends read as Gadhikanam ([ the coin ] of the Gandhikas, 
i. e. manufacturers or dealers in perfumes)***® and Kosarm- 
btkanath ([the coin ] of the people, i.e. merchants or municipal 
councillors, of Kausambi),*°* etc. 





161 For these coins, see Allan’s Catalogue of Indian Coins in the 
British Museum (Ancient India), PP cxxvi, cxxvii ff., cxxxii, 216. 218, 
239. 


162 JNSI, Vol XII, pp 40 ff ; cf Bajpai, Ind. Num. Stud., p 4, 
note, 


163 Cf. Bajpai, op. cit, pp. 3, 52 
164 Cf. ibid, p. 4. 


vn 
THE SAPTARSI YUGA: ELUCIDATION OF 
A CYCLICAL ERA 


Jonn E. MITOHINER , ; . i 


The Saptarsi Yuga is a method of chronological compu- 
tation which is presented especially in the early Puranas 
and in subsequent contexts, and which remains in use to 
the present day. It is associated with the theory that the 
Saptarsis the seven Rsis or stars of Ursa Major—remain 
“in” or conjoined with each of the 27 Naksatras or Lunar 
_ Mansions in turn for a period of 100 years, thus complet- 
ing a full cycle i in’ a period of 2700 years. Before entering 
upon any discussion, it is well to cite the main Puranic 
passage—which is to be found with minor variations in 
several Puranas—which gives a general outline of the theory. 
The following form is taken from the Brahmanda Purana : . 


saptavimsatiparyante kytsne naksatramandale | 
Saptarsayastu tisthantt paryayena satamsatam || 
saptarsinam yugam tvetaddivyayā samkhyaya smytam | 
masa divyah smytah satca divyabdascatva sapta hi || 
tebhyah pravartate kalo divyah saptarsibhis tu taih | 
saptarsinam tu yau piiroau drSyete uttaradisi | 

of tayormadhye ca naksatram dysyate yatsamam divi | 
tena saptarsayo yukta jňeyā vyomni šatam samāh || 
naksatranam rsinam ca bhogasyaitannidarsanam | 





1 This article ıs adapted from Chapter 5 pp 284-329 of JE 
Mitchiner, Traditions of the Saptarsi Group down to the end of the 
Gupta Period (University of London Ph.D. thesis, 1977). 
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“The Saptarsis remain for 100 [years] in turn through 
the entire circle of 27 Naksatras. This is the Yuga 
of the Saptarsis, known by Divine reckoning—there 
are known to be 6 divine months and 7 divine years. 
Divine time is set in motion for those [Naksatras] by 
those Saptarsis. [When] the two eastern [stars] of the 
Saptarsis are seen in the northern region, and in the 
middle of them is seen a Naksatra which is ‘the same’ 
inthe sky, the Saptarsis are known as being joined 
to that one in the sky, [remaining in] the same [relative 
position) for 100 [years]. This is the teaching concern- 
ing the Bhoga of the Naksatras and the Rsis.”? _ 


The passage is, to say the least, a somewhat curious 
one particularly in view of the fact that the stars of Ursa 
Major do not alter their position relative to the Lunar 
Mansions in the way sypposed. The’ first item of informa- 
tion givenin the passage emphasises that the Puranas are 
concerned with a total of 27 Naksatras—rather than 
with 28, including Abhijit, as listed in many contexts in 
the Vedic texts.” The “six divine months and seven divine 


For alternative attempts to reconstruct the Saptars: Yuga, see espe- 
cially A Cunningham—A Book of Indian Fras, pp. 6-17 (Calcutta 
- 1883, rep Banaras 1970); K D Sethna—‘Megasthenes and Indian 
Chronology’, in Purana vols 8-10, 1966-68; S.B Roy—Ancient India, 
Chronological Study (Delhi 1975). 

2 Brahmanda Purdna, 2 374 231-235 (ed. JL Sastri : Delhi 1973) : 
cf Vayu purana, 237413-417 (cd R. L. Mitra : Bib Ind, Calcutta 
1880-88) Matsya Purana, 273.4044 (cd H.N. Apte . ASS 54, Poona 
1907) : cp Visnu Purana, 3.24.33-39 (ed. J. Vidyasagara ` Calcutta 
1882)  Bhdagavata Purana, 12.2 27-31 (ed. C. L. Goswami : Gorakhpur 
1971) 

3 Eg Matayani Samhita, 21320 (ed. L. von Schroder, rep 
Wiesbaden 1970-72) : Taittiriyo Samhitdé, 311-2 : 3.1.4.1. (ed. Brb. 
Ind, Calcutta 1800) + Atharvaveda, 197.1 : 19.8.2 (ed. R. Roth & WD. 
Whitney . 2nd ed rev. Berlin 1924) : §ankhayana Grhya Sitra, 126 
(ed. S.R. Seghal. Delhi 1960)!; ete. 
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years” is simply another way of denoting 2700 years of 
men: since it is elsewhere stated, for example in the Matsya 
Purana, that one Divine year is equal to 360 years of men.‘ 
The two “eastern” stars of the Saptarsis denote (according 
to the interpretation of Varahamihira) the Rsis Marici 
and Vasistha,® or the stars n and & Ursa Major: and 
since no Naksatra is ever seen literally “in the middle” 
of these two stars, many commentators interpret this as 
meaning the Naksatra which is to be seen on a line drawn 
at right-angles from between these two stars. Even such 
an interpretation cannot, however, escape from the 
difficulty that the ‘Lunar Mansions do not alter their 
positions in this way relative to the stars of Ursa Major: 
and the theory was therefore accepted as a matter of 
faith rather than observation. Thus Kamalakara, for 
example, wrote in the Tativaviveka that, although no such 
motion of the stars was perceptible, nevertheless the’ 
authority of the Puranas which affirmed such a motion 
was irrefutable—hence the stars themselves might be fixed, 
but the Saptarsis must be invisible deities who performed 
such a motion in the specified period.* Since the theory 
is observationally and astronomically incorrect, it is 
conceivable that is represents a synthesis of two originally 
separate features: namely in the first place a system of 
chronological reckoning in terms of centennial cycles, 
associated with—and perhaps employing the names of— 
the Naksatras, and in the second place the concept of the 
Saptarsis as the stars of Ursa Major in the sky. The 
subsequent association of the Saptarsis with the system of 


4 Matsya Purana, 142.12. 
5 + Brhatsamhita, 13.1-6 (ed. H Kern : Bib. Ind, Calcutta 1865). 


6 Cf H. T. Colebrooke—Miscellaneous Essays, Vol 2 p. 316 


(London 1873). , 
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chronological reckoning might then be seen as an elabora- 
tion of an idea which first occurs in the Satapatha Brahmana : 
namely that the Saptarsis had at one time in the past 
been the husbands of the Kytiikas (i. e. the Pleiades), but 
had subsequently moved away from or “divorced” their 
wives, who rose in the east while they themselves rose in 
the north.” In the above-cited Puranic passage, two 
terms are used to describe the theory: firstly Yuga—being 
yoked or joined to the Naksatras—and secondly Bhoga. 
The latter term can mean—among other things—both 
“astronomical conjunction” and “sexual pleasure” : hence 
the theory, developed from such passages as that in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, gradually evolved of a kind of “sacred 
marriage” between the ‘Rsis and the Naksatras, wherein 
the Rsis remain for 100 years “in” each of the Naksatras 
in turn. The development of the theory asa whole must 
be presumed to have occurred upon conceptual and 
mythological rather than astronomical grounds: and it, 
is notable that in certain regions (for example in Kashmir) 
the theory of centennial cycles was known as the Lok-Kal 
or Laukika (“the People’s era”, “the popular era”) rather 
than by any name pertaining to the Saptarsis—thus again , 
suggesting that the Saptarsis were not originally associat- 
ed with this chronological system. The very fact that 
the theory employs a centennial cycle is a point well 
worthy of note: for it provides evidence both ofa 
cyclical mode of reckoning (as opposed to further chrono- 
logical reckonings which are based upon ‘a particular 
non-recurrent date, such as Kali 3102 B.C., Samvat 58 
B.C., or Saka A.D. 78) and also of the currency of the 


7 §atapatha Brahmana, 2.1.2.1-5 (ed. K. S. Agase : ASS 32, Poona, 
1896). 
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concept of a century, from a relatively early time in 
India. This system of chronological reckoning has remain- 
ed in use from at least the early Purāņic texts to the 
present day: it is still used particularly in North-West 
' India andin Kashmir, being known by such names as the 
Lok-Kal, the Saptarsi-Kal, and the Pahārı-Samvat or Hill-era. 
Further names for the system include the Pandu-Kal (a 
term used especially by Aibirini) and the Lauktka (a term 
used by both Kalhana and Albiriini, and found- also in 
certain inscriptions): but in the present context it will 
be referred to as the Saptarsi Yuga (as in the Puramas). 
Two rival versions of the Saptarsi Yuga may be discerned, 
both in the early literary texts and in later accounts 
and uses of the system: and it is the aim of this article 
to elucidate the precise natures of these two different 
versions. 


The Views of the Astronomers on the Saptarsi Yuga. 


The astronomer Varahamihira, writing most probably 
around A. D. 550, devotes a complete chapter to the 
Saptarsis in the Brhatsamhita: during the course of which 
“he relates that the Saptarsis were “in? the Naksatra 
Magha while Yudhisthira was ruling, which was some 2526 
years before the Saka era : 


asanmaghasu munayah sasati prthivim Yudhisthire nrpatau \ 
saddvikapaficadviyutah sakakalastasya rajfasca | 


“The Munis were in Magha when king Yudhisthira 
ruled the earth: andthe Saka time is separated by 
2526 (years) from that king”.® 


8 Brhatsamhıtā, 13.3. 
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This same verse is cited almost verbatim by later writers 
such as. Kalhana.® Taking the Saka era as commencing 
in A.D. 78,*° the reign of Yudhisthira is thus here to be 
placed in 2448 B.C.: at which time it is thought that 
the Saptarsis were in the Naksatra Magha. It is addi- 
tionally stated in further contexts that the Mahabharata 
war took place in 2449 B.C. (see below): thus indicating 
that the year 2448 B. C, was thought to denote the first year 
of Yudhisthira’s reign. 


Here, however; occurs a difficulty. The Epic and 
Puranic texts all relate that the Mahabharata war occurred 
at the end of the Dvapara Yuga, while the Kali Yuga 
commenced in the 36th year after that war. Thus for 
example the Mahabharata relates thatin the 36th year after 
the war Yudhisthira observed inauspicious omens portend- 
ing the death of Krsna and the start of the Kali Yuga: 


J 
sattrimse tvatha’samprapte varse Kauravanandanah \ 
dadar$a viparitani nimittani Yudhisthirah || 


“When the 36th year had been reached, Yudhisthira, 
the son of the Kurus, observed inauspicious omens”.?14 


A passage in the Visnu Purana further adds that the Kali 
Yuga commenced at the death of Kysna, while the Saptarsis 





9 R4Gjatarangini, 1.56 (ed. V. Bandhu : Hoshiaipir, 1963-65). 

10 Tt is to be noted that, with this and all subsequent dates, a 
margin of 1 year must be allowed for: due to the fact that such eras 
usually commence during the course of a year according to the 
Christian calendar, namely during the month of Caitra or March/ 
April. ; ‘ i 

11 Mahābhārata, 16.1.1 : cf. 16.2.2. 16.3.18 (ed. BORI, Poona, 
1933-59). 
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were in Magha: and that Yudhisthira, upon seeing inaus- 
picious omens, renounced his throne and consecrated Pariksit 
as king : 

te tu Partkstte kale maghasvasandotjottame \ 

tada@ pravritaśca kalirdvadafabdasatatmakah || 

yadaiva bhagavadvisnoramso yato divam dvija \ 

Vasudevakulodbhutastadaiva Kaliragatah 1 ` 

tatyāja sanujo rajyam-dharmaputro Yudhisthirah 1 

viparstant dyrstva ca nimittani sa Pandavah | 

yate Kygne cakaratha so 'bhisekam Pariksitah 1 


“Those (Saptarsis), O best of Twice-Born men, were 
in Magha in the time of Pariksit: and the Kali then 
commenced, consisting of 1200 years. When the 
portion of lord Visyu, the increaser of the family of 
Vasudeva, had gone to heaven, O Twice-Born, then 
indeed the Kali arrived...The Pandava Yudhisthira, 
the son of Dharma, having seen inauspicious omens, 
abandoned his kingdom accompanied by his younger 
brother: after Kysna had gone, he performed the 
Abhiseka on Pariksit”.+4 
Thus according to such passages, the. Kali Yuga commenced ~ 
some 35 years after the Mahabharata war: at which time 
the Saptarsis were in Magha. Varahamihira—following 
his predecessors Aryabhata and Parasara—accepted the 
date of 3102 B. C. as denoting the start of the Kali Yuga. 
In so doing, he was consequently obliged to introduce a 
period of 653 years as the interval separating the start of 





12 Vignu Purana, 4.24.34-38. 
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the Kali Yuga on the one hand (in 3102 B.C.) from the 
period of Yudhisthira and the Mahabharata war on the 
other hand (in 2449/2448 B.C.). Kalhana, closely follow- 
ing the theories of Varahamihira, thus takes notice of 
this intervening period : 


Satesu sajsu saydhesu tryadhikesu ca bhitale \ 
Kalergatesu varsanamabhivan Kurupandavah 1 


“After 653 years of the Kali had passed, the Kurus 
and Pandavas lived on the earth”. 


S Accordingly, given ‘that the Saptarsis were in Maghā in 
2449/2448 B.C. during the reign of Yudhisthira. and that 
they spend 100 years in each Naksatra, then they would 
have been in Krttika at the start of the Kali Yuga in 
3102 B. C., some 653 years earlier than this. - Varahamihira 
claims to be following the theories of his predecessor 
Vrddha Garga (who probably lived around the start of 
‘the Christian era’) in describing the motion of the 
Saptarsis : 

yaiscaramaham tesam kathayisye Vyddhagargamatat } 


“I shall describe the motion of those (Saptarsis) 
after the opinion of Vrddha Garga”.?* 
However, Vrddha Garga himself held that at the twilight 
between the Dvapara and Kali Yugas the Saptarsis were 
in the Naksatra sacred to the Pitrs : 


13 Rajatarangini, 1.51. 

14 For a discussion of the chronology of Vrddha Garga as the 
author of the Yuga Purana, see J. E Mitchiner—The Yuga Purana, in 
M. B. Mitchiner—Isdo-Greek and Indo-Scythian Coinage, Vol. 9 pp. 
918-924 (London 1976); Kern suggested a date of 50 B.C, in his 
introduction to the Brhatsamhita pp. 34-40 

15 Brhatsamhita, 13.2. 


` 
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Kalidvaparasandhau tu sthitaste Pitrdaivatam | 

munayo dharmaniratah prajanam palane ratah bI 

“At the junction of the Dvapara and the Kali 
‘ those Munis, devoted to Dharma and intent upon 

the protection of living beings, stood in that ANSE: 

satra) sacred to the Pitrs”. te 


Since Magha is the Nakşatra sacred to the Pitys, it would 
seem that Vrddha Garga held to the theory that the 
Saptarsis were in Magha at the start of the Kali Yuga: 
hence Varahamihira in fact disagrees with his predecessor 
on this point, by proposing that although the Saptarsis 
were in Magh& at the time of Yudhisthira and the Maha- 
bharata war, they were nonetheless in Krttika at the 
start. of the Kali Yuga some 653 years before this. The 
difficulty arises through the positing of two different dates 
for the start of the Kali Yuga: namely 3102 B.C. and 
2414 B.C. (i/e. 35 years after the Mahabharata war of 
2449 B. C.): and Varahamihira is attempting to combine’ 
both of these dates, by accepting that the Saptarsis were 
in Magha at the time of the Mahabharata war (which, 
according to him, was not the time a the start of the 
Kali Yuga) and also that the Kali Yuga commenced in 3102 

B.C. Yet it would seem that there are two originally 
quite separate traditions : one of which placed the Saptarsis 
in Magha in 3102 B.C., the other of which placed the 
Saptarsis in Magha in 2448 B. C., corresponding to the 
‘different dates of the start of the Kali Yuga. 


\ 





16 Quoted by Bhattotpala on Brhatsamhita, 13.3. 
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The Saptarsi Yuga in the Puranas 


Detailed accounts of the Saptarsi Yuga are contained 
in five main. slokas in the Puranas. Each of these will 
next be examined individually: the form quoted is that 
found in the Brahmanda Purana,*? while minor variants from 
the Vayu, Matsya, Visnu and Bhagavata Puranas*® —which 
are the other Mahapuranas containing accounts of the 
Saptarsi Yuga—are noted in footnotes and major variants 
are cited separately. 


(i) Mahanandabhisekat!® tu janma yavat Pariksitah®® i 
etad™ varsasahasram tu jñeyam pancasaduttaram 1 
“From the anointing of Mahānanda ' to the birth 


of Pariksit : this (period) is to be known as (consisting 
of) 1050 years”. 


The birth of Pariksit— according to the Mahabharata—took 
place during the Mahabharata war.?? ‘Supposing for the 
moment that the Puranas envisage this as having occurred 
in 2449 B. C. (a point which will be discussed below) rather 
than in 3137 B.C. ‘i.e. 35 years before the start of the Kali 
Yuga in 3102 B.C.), this would give a date of 1399 B.C. 
for the accession of Nanda. Since this is 1000 years—or 





17 Brahmanda Purana, 2.3.74.227-236. 


18 Vayu Purana, 237409-418 : Matsya Purana, 273.36-45 : Visnu 
Purana, 4.24 32-40: Bhagavata Purana, 12.2.26-33. 


19 Vayu, “mahadevabhisekat’ Matsya, “Mahapadmabhisekat”. 
20 Matsya, “yavajjanma Pariksitah”. 

21 Matsya, “evam” 

22 see esp. Mahābhārata, 1016.1ff. 
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10 Naksatras—later than 2449 B. C. when the Saptarsis 
were in Magha, the Saptargis should accordingly have 
been in the Naksatra Porvasadha in 1399 B.C. This is 
indeed stated to be the case in the Visgu and Bhagavata 


Puranas : 


prayasyanti tadā caite Puroasadham maharsayah \ 
tada Nandatprabhrtyesa Kalirorddhim gamis yati 1 


«When these Maharsis will enter Pirvasadha, then 
from Nanda onwards this Kali will be at its 
height”. 


These two texts also give a different account of the main 


$loka : 


yaoat Partksito janma yavannandabhisecanam \ 
etadvarsasahasram tu, jñeyam paficadasottaram | 


“From the birth of -Pariksit to the anointing of 
Nanda : this (period) is to be known as (consisting 
of) 1015 years”. 


Thus the interval between Pariksit and Nanda is here 
held to be 1015 rather than 1050 years: and the accession _ 
of Nanda is accordingly placed in 1434 B. C. 


(ii) l pramanam vai tatha vaktum?” Mahapadmottaram** ca yat \ 


RARD 


antaram ca Satanyastau*® sattrimsacca samāh smrtah yas 





Vayu, “coktam”. 

Vayu, “Mahipadméntaram”. 

Vayu, “tac chatdny-” : Matsya, “ananteram” and omit “ca”. 
Vayu, “bhavya Andhranta ye”. 
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The Matsya Purana gives for the first part of this 
sloka the following: Paulomastu tathandhras tu 
Mahapadmantare punah. 


The first of these versions may be rendered: “The 
measure of the interval of Mahapadma (Nanda) is said to 
be 836 years”; and the second: “The interval from Maha- 
padma to Pauloma Andhra is 836 years”. In both versions 
the intended meaning would appear to be that an interval 
of 836 years elapsed after the time of Mahapadma Nanda: 
and the Matsya Purana proposes that such an interval 
elapsed between Nanda and Pauloma Andhra. Given— 
from the first main sloka—the date of Nanda in either 
1399 B.C. or 1434 B. C., then an interval of 836 years 
after Nanda will give a date of either 563 B.C. or 598 
B.C.: when the Saptarsis would be in either Bharani or 
Ašvini respectively. According to the individual chrono- 
logies given for each dynasty in the Puranas, a period of 
836 years would be consistent with thé sum of the years 
for each of the dynasties, from the Nandas through the 
Mauryas, Sungas and Kanvas to the end of the Andhras. 
Yet atthe same time it is known with reasonable certainty 
that the Andhras ruled especially in the early centuries 
of the Christian era: and not inthe 6th century B.G., as 
_ is implied in the Matsya passage. This must have been 
well-known also to the Puranic writers, who composed 
their accounts at a period probably contemporary with or 
shortly after that of the Andhra dynasty (see below) : and 
the third main floka would appear to attempt to clarify 
the situation, 


(iii) etatkalantaram bhavyamandhrantadyah"" prakirtitah \ 
bhavisyaistatra samkhyatah®® puranajfiaih srutarsibhih 1 





28 Matsya, “bhavisye te prasamkhydtah’. 
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“The first and last (rulers) of the Andhras are said 
(to occupy} this same future period of time: these 
have been reckoned by future Šruta-Rsis learned in 
the Puranas”, 


The Matsya Purana again differs in the first part of this 
sloka : 


tavat kalantaram bhavyamandhrantad@ Pariksitah \ 
$ 


There would clearly appear to have been some textual 
corruption between these two versions, and the precise 
meaning of the text is not immediately clear in either 
version: but the latter might be interpreted as: “Such 
an interval of time is to come about, as for the beginning 
and end of the Andhras, so for Parīkşit”. Both versions 
would appear to imply that the same interval (antaram) 
as previously referred to is to separate the time previously 
stated from the time of the end of the Andhra dynasty. 
The interval'referred to must be one of either 1050/1015 
or 836 years: and since the term antaram has been used 
only in connection with the period of 836 years—in the 
sloka which immediately precedes this one—it would accord- 
ingly seem more likely that it is this period to which 


reference is here intended. Hence a further period of 836 ~ 


years after the previously given date of either 563 B.C. 
or 598 B.C. would give a date ofeither A. D. 273 or A.D. 
238 for the end of the Andhra dynasty, ne to this 
chronology. 


Several of, these Puranas are generally held to have 
been composed at around this time of the end of the 
Andhra dynasty in the 3rd century A. D.: and it might 
therefore be expected that they would be reasonably 
accurately informed as to the precise date of the end of 
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the Andhras :*° and thus favour the reading of 1015 years 
given in the Visnu and Bhagavata Puranas in the first of 
these main Slokas, rather than the reading of 1050 years 
given in the other three Puranas. The reason for the 
difference of 35 years between the two sets of texts would 
seem to have arisen from the Visnu and Bhagavata Puranas 
here following the Epic tradition that the Kali Yuga 
commenced inthe 36th year after the Mahabharata war: 
while the Vayu, Brahmanda and Matsya Puranas are in effect 
confusing the date of the commencement of the Kali Yuga 
with the date of the Mahabharata war during which 
occurred the birth of Pariksit, which is the event in ques- 
tion from which the intervals are being reckoned. In 
other words, the reading paficaf‘ad—in the latter group of 
texts already includes a period of 35 yeurs: while such a 
period has been additionally added in the paficadafa—of 
the former group of texts. This accordingly gives rise to 
the variant readings with a difference of 35 years between 
the two groups of texts: while in their extant forms it is 
the reckoning in the Visgu and Bhagavata Puranas “which in 
this instance retains the correct mode df reckoning, thereby 
placing the end of the Andhra dynasty in A. D. ‘238. This 
reckoning will consequently be adopted in the following 
_ discussion. 


(iv) saptarsayas tadā praptah pitrye Parikstte fatam®° \ 
saptavimsaih fatair bhavya Andhranam te ’noayah punah”! || 


29 See ag. M B. Mitchiner—op. cit. Vol. 9 pp. 853-883; D. C. 
Sircar, Ancient Malwa and the Vikramaditya Tradition. pp. 65-103. 
(Delhi 1969) ; ibid., in The History and Culture of the Indian People 
VoL 2, The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 191-211 (ed. R..C. Majumdar 
et al, 4th ed. Bombay 1968) ; et al i 

30 Matsya, “pramsu pradiptendgnind samah” : Väyu, “prahuh 
Eratipe rajfii vai’. : = 

31 Matsya, “saptavimSatibhavyanam Andhranam tu yada punah”. 


5 
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“The Saptarsis then achieved 100 (years) in (the 
Nakşatra) dedicated to the Pitys (i.e, in Magha) 
in the time of ( Janamejaya) Pārikşita : they will 
again be linked in the future (to Magha) (at’the 
time) of the Andhras after 2700 years”. 


In giving his account of this floka, Pargiter noted textual 
corruption and suggested reading the first part of the Hoka 
as follows : 


Saptarsayas tada pusye pratipe rājñi vai samam \ 


and translated accordingly.?? Although this emendation 
has been followed by many later writers, it is found in 
` none of the texts, and far from resolving the obscurity of 
the textual variants in any conclusive or even persuasive 
or meaningful manner, it would seem to add even more 
to the confusion. Following the version inthe Brakmanda 
Purana, this implies that while the Saptarsis completed 
their stay in Magha during the time of ( Janamejaya) 
Pariksita, they will again be in Magha atthe end of the 
Andhra dynasty after a complete cycle of 2700 years. The 
information in the second part of the floka is given also 
in the Vayu Purana: while that in the first part of the Sloka 
is presented in a different form in the Visnu Purana: 


te tu Partkstte kale maghasv Gsan dotjottama \ 


“Those (Saptarsis) were in Magha inthe time of 
Pariksit, O best of Twice-Born men”. 


a 


32 cf. F. E. Pargiter, The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the 
Kall Age, pp. 59 (text + note 46) & 75 (trans) (Oxford, 1913 rep 
Banaras 1962). 
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Thus the three periods of 1015, 836 and 836 years together 
total 2687 years: thereby encompassing the 27 Naksatras— 
or .2700 years—which are thought to separate the period 
of Pariksit from the time of the end of the Andhra dynasty. 
The fifth main Puranic sloka would indeed seem to confirm 
such an interpretation in some measure. 


(v) saptarsayo hy athayuktah®* kale yPariksite®* atamı 
Andhramse sacaturoimse**® bhavisyanti Satam samah*® || 


“The Saptarsis’ were thus joined (to Magha) in the 
time of Pariksit for 100 (years): they will be the 
same (i. e. in the same position, namely joined to 
Magha) for 100 (years) in( the time of ) the 24th part 
(i. e. ruler) of the Andhras”’. 1 


Pargiter has suggested that the second part of the floka 
should be emended to read “Andhrante—”: and interpreted 
the floka as meaning: “It (the Saptarsis) will be in the 
24th constellation 100 years at the termination of the 
Andhras”.87 Such an interpretation would, however, 
appear to be untenable. In the first place, all the texts 
agree in stating that the Saptarsis will be in Magha—the 
8th (or 10th) Naksatra—at the end of the Andhra dynasty, 
namely some 2700 years after the time of Pariksit. In the 
second place, the Saptarsis would bein the 24th Naksatra 
(Uttara Bhadrapad@) around 850 B. C., and in the 24th 


33 Vayu and Matsya, “maghayuktal:’. 
34 Matsya, “Parisite” 

35 Matsya, “brahmandas tu caturvimse’ . 
36 Vayu, “mate mama”. \ 

37 Pargiter, op cit. 61 & 75. 
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Naksatra after Magha (Punarcasu) around 50 B. C. 
(the precise dates of entry and exit of the Naksatras will 
be discussed below): neither of which would agree with 
the date of A. D. 238 which is given in the preceding flokas 
for the end of the Andhra dynasty. Moreover, the expre- 
ssion samah bhavisyanti following  athayukiah/maghayuktah 
would clearly seem to imply that the Saptarsis will again 
be in the same position, namely joined to Magha, at the 
end of the Andhra dynasty—rather than in the 24th 
Naksatra: a conclusion implied also in the fourth main 
$loka. Thus, if the śloka be interpreted as above, it is next 
necessary to enquire as to the identity ofthe 24th ruler 
of the Andhras. The Brahmanda, Vayu, Visnu and Bhagavata 
Puranas all state that there was a total .of 30 Andhra 
kings: while the Matsya Purana states their total number 
tobe 19. In the actual lists of individual rulers, however, 
the Brakmanda Purana lists 16 kings: the Vayu Purana lists 
17 kings: the Visnu Purana lists 24 kings: the Bhagavata 
. Purana lists 23 kings: and the Matsya Purana lists 30 
kings.®* While all these texts agree in stating that the 
end of the Andhra dynasty coincided with the Saptarsis 
being in Magha, and preceding flokas have been referring 
to the end of the Andhra dynasty, it would seem that the 
term ‘‘the 24th ruler of the Andhras” is similarly intended 
to denote in this context the last ruler of the Andhra 
dynasty. This is supported by the fact that the Visnu 
Purana lists precisely this total of 24 Andhra rulers: and 
the Matsya Purana—which is the only one of these texts to 


N 


38 See Brahmanda Purana, 2.3.7. 161-170 ; Vayu Purana, 2.37.342- 
352 : Visnu Purana, & 4 24.12-13 : ‘Bhdgavata Puradya, 12.1.22-28:Mutsya 
Purana, 273.1-17; cf. J. E. Mitchiner, “The Purainic Lists of Andhra 
Kings’, in M. B. Mitchiner—op. cit. Vol 9 pp. 857-859, 
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actually list more than 24 rulers—reads byahmapas tu catur- 
vimse bhavisyanti in place of andhramée sacaturvimse bhavisyantt : 
thereby indicating that, since it has listed more than 24 
Andhra rulers in other contexts, it does not accept the 
figure 24 as referring to the last ruler of the Andhra 
dynasty. Thus the information in this sloka would appear 
to be intended to convey the information that the Saptarsis 
will again be in Magha in the time of the 24th ruler of 
the Andhras, which is also the time of the end of the 
Andhra dynasty. f 


The information which is presented in these five main 


Hokas may be summarised in the following form : 


i. 


ii. 


iv. 


vi. 


vii. 


The Saptarsis were in Magha in the time of Pariksit. 


The Saptarsis left Magha in the time of ( Janame- 
jaya ) Pariksita. © 

The Saptarsis will again be in Magha at the end 
of the Andhra dynasty, which will be 2700 years 
after the time of Pariksit. 

The Saptarsis will be in Parvasadha in the time 
of Nanda. 

The interval between the birth of Parikgit and the 
consecration of Nanda is 1015 years. 

The interval between Nanda and the end of the 
Andhra dynasty is 2 x 836 years, or 1672 years. 
Hence the interval between the birth. of Pariksit 


and the end of the Andhra dynasty is 1015+ 1672 = 
2687 years. 


The further passage cited earlier from the Visnu Purana 
may similarly be seen to contain the following information : 


i. 


Yudhisthira was ruling before the start óf the 
Kali Yuga. 
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ii. When Kpspa died, the Kali Yuga commenced. 


iii. When the Kali Yuga commenced, Yudhisthira 
renounced his throne and consecrated Pariksit. 


iv. The Saptarsis were still in Magha when Janamejaya 


Pariksita was ruling. 


All of these statements thus accord with the chronological 
scheme put forward by Varahamihird, wherein the Maha- 
bharata war and the reign of Yudhisthira are placed in 
2449/2448 B.C. If it were to be proposed—as Cunning- 
ham, and after him Roy*® and others have done—that 
the Puranic writers accepted the date of 3102 B.C. for 
the start of the Kali Yuga, then it must similarly be held 
that they placed the times of Yudhisthira, Pariksit and 
the Mahabharata war before this date. Thus on this basis 
the Mahabharata war and the birth of Pariksit would 
be placed some 35 years earlier, namely in 3137 B.C.: 
the consecration of Nanda would be placed in 3137- 
1015=2122 B.C.: and the end of the Andhra dynasty 
would be placed in 2122—1672=450 B.C. Such dates 
would thus be some 650 years earlier than the known 
period of the end of the Andhra dynasty, close to which 
time these texts are usually held to have been composed : 
and they would also contradict the statcment of Varaha- 
mihira that Yudhisthira was ruling in 2448 B.C.—a 
statement which witùesses that such a scheme of chrono- 





39 cf. A. Cunningham, A Book of Indian Eras, pp. 8-17 : S. B. 
Roy—Ancient India, p. 143 : “The Kashmir Laukika abda begin; with 
Rohini in c3100 BC. and its Magha comes in 2500 BC It is 
different from Garga’s scheme asd cannot be applied to the Pauranic 
scheme; the Puranas did not adopt the Kashmir Laukika abda but 
‘usued—though very sparsely—the Briddha Garga system”. (New Delhi 
1975). i 


ur 
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logy as that followed in the aboye analysis was known in 
at least Gupta times, which is again at a period close to 
which these texts are usually held to have been composed 
and scarcely a century after the end of the Andhra 
dynasty which is itself mentioned in these texts. It may 
accordingly be concluded that the Puranas follow the same 
system of chronology as that used by Varahamihira : 
wherein the Mahabharata war, the birth of Pariksit and 
the reign of Yudhisthira are placed in 2449/2448 B.C; 
but wherein the start of the Kali Yuga is ascribed not 
to 3102 B. C. (as postulated by Varahamihira), but to 
some 35 years after the Mahabharata war, namely in 
2414 B. C. 


The accounts of the Saptarsi Yuga in the early Puranas 
form the concluding section to the lists of Kings of the 
Kali Yuga. Since these accounts themselves speak of the 
end of the Andhra dynasty, which they place in A.D. 238, 
it may be concluded that the incorporation of the Saptarsi 
Yuga within these texts occurred at some time after A.D. 
238. Moreover, since the lists of Kings in these texts fail 
to make any noteworthy mention of the Gupta dynasty— 
the Matsya Purana for example completely omitting any 
mention whatever of that dynasty—it would seem likely 
that these sections of the Puranas were composed at a 
period prior to or very shortly after the founding of the 
Gupta dynasty in A. D. 320—or conversely that they were 
composed in a region well outside the main influence of 
the Gupta dynasty. It would in any case appear likely 
that the accounts of the Saptarsi Yuga in the Puranas 
were incorporated into those texts between approximately 
“A, D. 250 and 350: the former of these dates being 
perhaps the more likely, in view of the extent to which 
these accounts are closely connected with the ending of the 
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Andhra dynasty which they place in A. D. 238. Hence 
this version of the Saptarsi Yuga is likely to have been 
in use by at least the end of the 2nd century A.D., prior to 
its incorporation within the Puranas, 


The Commencement of the Sapiarsi Cycles. , 


In discussing the commencement of the Saptarsi cycles, 
there are two searate points which- must be taken into 
account. The first of these is the question ofthe precise 
year—according to the Christian or other eras—in which 
each individual centennial cycle of the Saptarsis is deemed 
to commence: and the second ‘of these is the question of 
the Naksatra with which each complete Saptarsi Yuga or 
cycle of 2700 years is deemed to commence. 


(a) The commencing year of individual Saptarst cycles. 


The earliest evidence of the precise commencing year 
of Saptarsi or Laukika cycles isto be found in an inscrip- 
tion in the temple of Baijnath in the district of Mandi: 
which’ records the twin dates of 89 Laukika and 735 Saka, 
as also the twin dates of 80 Laukika and 725 Saka.4° In 
both cases, the year 1 Laukika will be equivalent to the 
year 647 Saka, or to the year -A. D. 725** From this 
time upto the present day, the same commencing year of 
individual cycles is invariably given, namely in the 25th 
year ofeach Christian century A. D.: as may be seen from 
the following examples. 


40 See Cunningham, op. cit. p. 6. 
41 One should not again the necessity of allowing a margin of 
1 year in such calculations : see not 10 above. 


we 
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| Kalhana states at the start of the Rajatarangini that he 
is writing in the year 24 Laukika, equivalent to 1070 Saka : 


laukike ’bde caturvimse Sakakalasya sampratam \ 
saptatya ’bhyadhikam yatam sahasram parivatsarah 1 


“(We are) presently in the 24th Laukika year: of 
the Saka time, more then 1000 years have passed, 
and 70 full years’’.*? 


He similarly states at the end of the Rajatarangini that he 
. completed the work inthe year 25 Laukika, equivalent to 
1071 Saka.‘ In both cases, the year 1 Laukika will be 
equivalent to the year 1047 Saka, and to the year A.D, 
1125. Kalhana first makes detailed use of the Laukika era 
from the fourth book of the Rajatarangint onwards: the 
first reference being to the effect that the brothers-in-law 
of Lalitapida ruled unrestrained from the year 89 Laukika 
to the year 26 Laukika.‘‘ By totalling. the lengths of 
reign for each of the kings of Kashmir between the time 
of Lalitapida and the time of Kalhana’s writing in 1070- 
1071 Saka, it is evident that the above-mentioned dates 
should fall within the 9th century A. D.: andthe former 
of them willin fact fall within the same Laukika cycle as 
that of the Mandi inscription. Thus the year 89 Laukika 
will in this instance refer to the Laukika cycle of A. D. 
725-825, denoting the year A.D. 813: while the following 
year 26 Laukika will refer to the next Laukika cycle of 
A. D. 825-925, denoting the year A. D. 850. 


meea 
-42 Rājatarañginī 1.52. 
43 Rajatarangini, 8.3404. 
44 Réajatarangini 4.703. 
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Albiruni gives a detailed aceount of how to compute 
the Saptarsi Yuga. Taking as an example the date of the 
fall of Somnath—which occurred in January of A. D. 
1026—he says that he has seen Indians write down the 
figures, 242, 606 and 99, which they add together to give 
the Saka year of 947. Albirani suggests that the figure 
242 shows the number of Saka years which preceded the 

‘period when the Indians first started to use this cycle: 
while the figure 606 shows the number of complete centennial 
cycles, of 101 years each, and the figure 99 shows the 
number of years elapsed of the current Saptarsi cycle,*5~ 
However, while Albirani suggests that the figure 606 — 
represents the number of 6 centennial cycles of 101 years 
each, it must be noted in opposition to such an interpre- 
tation that all of the Indian literary sources are unanimous 
in stating that each cycle of the Saptarsis is of only 100 
years’ duration. In disagreeing also with this interpreta- 
tion of Albirini, Cunningham plausibly suggested*® that 
the figure 6 in the above computation should be taken to 
denote the number of years which had elapsed between 
the establishment of the Gupta era in A.D, 319-320— 
some 242 years after the start of the Saka era in A.D. 78 
and the commencement of the new Saptarsi cycle in A.D. 
325 : to which figure is added the total of 6 complete cycles ~ 
elapsed, to A. D. 925, plus 99 years of the current cycle 
elapsed : and since the 99th year is said to have already , 

` elapsed, therefore the cycle must be in its 100th year, namely 

‘in A. D. 1025-1026. : 





45 Albiriini’s India, ch. 49 : trans. E. Sachau, Vol. 2 pp. 9-10 
(London, 1888, rep. Delhi 1964). i 


46 Cunningham, op. cit, p. 16. 
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Bühler, Cunningham and others have shown that the 
same reckoning was followed in Kashmir in the 19th 
century A. D., whereby the start ofeach centennial cycle 
of the Saptarsis was considered to correspond to the year 
25 ofeach Christian century A. D. Bühler also indicated 
that the Kashmiri Brahmins of the 19th century A. D. 
reckoned the Laukika era had commenced in the year 
3076-3075 B. C., namely some 25 years after the start of 
the Kali Yuga which they placed in 3102-3101 B.C. In 
this connection he cited a verse—whose source he could 
_not ascertain—which was related to him by a Kashmiri 
Brahmin : 


kaler gataih sayakanetravarsath saptarsivaryas tridivam prayatah | 
loke hi samvatsarapatirikayam saptarsimanam pravadanti santah n 


‘When the years of the Kali marked by the “arrows and 
eyes” (i.e. Sand 2, or 25) had elapsed, the most excellent 
Saptarsis ascended to heaven. For in the calendar used in 
the world (viz. the Laukika), the virtuous declare the 
computation of the Saptarsi (years to begin from that 


point)”.¢7 


Cunningham independently obtained similar information 
‘through his enquiries in Kashmir: and was also informed 
by the Brahmins of Kangra that the Saptarsis had spent 
75 years in one Naksgatra at the start of the Kali Yuga, 
and remained in the same Naksatra for 25 years more.‘® 
The Kashmiri Brahmins also reckoned the start of each 


47 G. Buhler, A Detailed Report of a Tour is search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, pp. 59-60 : extra number of the Journal of the aes 
‘Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1887. 


48 Cunningham, op. cit. pp. 6-15.- 
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Laukika year from the month of Caitra or March/April.*® 
The commencing date of the Laukika era suggested in 
the above quotation would seem likely to be due in large 
measure to the more general reckoning of dates from the 
start of the Kali Yuga in 3102 B.C. It does not necessarily 
follow from such 19th century accounts that the same date 
was regarded as denoting the commencement of the 
Saptarsi Yuga in earlier times: and it is to be noted that 
such a date is not recorded by either Kalhana or Albirun!, 
nor is it given in the Purāņas or in the works of the 


astronomers—the latter of whom reckon the start of the ! 


Saptarsi Yuga from the dawn of the Kalpa, from which 
time the Saptarsis are said to have completed almost 730, 
720 complete cycles down to the start of the Kali Yuga.*° 


It may be concluded that in all the above instances 
‘from the 9th to the 19th centuries A. D.; the individual 
Saptarsi cycles were thought to commence in the 25th year 
of each Christian century A. D., and in the 76th year of each 
Christian century B. C. 


This conclusion may be briefly set in the context of the 
Epic and Puranic statements examined earlier. As was 
seen, the Saptarsis are said to have beenin Magha at the 


time of the Mahabharata war in 2449 B.C., and at the“ 


start of the Kali Yuga in 2414 B.C.: and to have left 
Magha during the reign of Janamejaya Pariksita. Accord- 
ing to the Mahabharata, Parikgit was born during the 
Mahabharata war (i.e. in 2449 B. C.) and was thus 35 
years old at his accession in 2414 B.C.: heis said to have 


ET ee E EaEEmmemme 
49 Ibid., p. 13. 


50 See for example Aryabhata, Mahdsiddhanta 1.11, 1.15-16, 1.19, 
29-10 (ed. S. R. Sarma, Marburg, 1966). / 
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died as the result of a snake-bite,** whereupon his son 
Janamejaya succeeded to the throne while still a child5#— 
and the Brahmins at his court are said to have witnessed 
the Mahabharata war with their own eyes,** and to have 
related the entire Mahabharata epic to him at his request, 
According to this chronology, therefore, both the death 
of Pariksit and the accession of Janamejaya might be 
placed close to c. 2400 B.C. when Pariksit would have 
been 48 years old and Janamejaya perhaps 10 or so, and 
the Brahmins in their seventies. Such an Epic view would 
thus be fully consistent with the further view that the 

` Saptarsis were in Magha both at the time of the Maha. 
bharata war (in 2449 B.C.) and also in the time of Jana- 
mejaya (c. 2400 B. C.), on the basis of the Saptarsis’ having 
been in Magha during the period 2476-2376 B. C. It 
might accordingly be suggested that the Puranas, in setting 
forth their particular chronological scheme, also based their 
computations upon the Saptarsis’ entering each Naksatra 
in the equivalent of the 76th year of each Christian 
century B. C. : 


b. The Naksatra with which each complete Saptarsi cycle commences. 


~ The Naksatra lists which appear throughout the Vedic 
Samhitas, the Brahmanas and the Sūtras invariably commence 
with Kyttika.5* In his account of the Saptarsi Yuga, Cunn- 





51 eg. Mahabharata, 13.188-189 : 1.37.1-39.20 : 1.46 14-22. 

52 Mahabharata, 1.40.6-7 j 

53 Mahābhārata 1 54.18. 

54 eg. laittirīya Samhita, 4410-13 : Maitrāyanī Samhita, 2.13.20 : 
Käthaka Samhita, 3913 (ed. L. von Schröder : rep Wiesbaden 1970- 


72) : Atharvavedd 1971 ff : Taittiriya Brahmana, 151 : 3.1.4. ff (ed. 
R L Mitra : Bib Ind, Calcutta 1859) ; etc. 
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ingham considered each complete Saptarsi cycle through the 
Naksatras as commencing with Afvini®®: yet the commence- 
ment of the Naksatra lists with Aégvini first appears 
only ,in the Stirya Siddhénta,*® and was not fully accepted 
until much later times. Warahamihira variously lists the 
Naksatras in different contexts in his works as commencing 
with either Asvini or Krttika®’: thereby suggesting that 
the change in commencement from-Kpttika to A’vini had | 
still not been fully accepted or effected in the mid-6th 
century A. D. In the opinions of ,Macdonell, Keith, 
Colebrooke, Weber and others,58 the commencement of the 
Naksatra lists with Asvini was not adopted until around 
the 6th century A. D.: and it was adopted at around 
that date because the vernal equinox then coincided with 
the star $% Piscium being on the borders of Revatt and 
Aévini. On this basis, therefore, it might be suggested that 
any reconstruction of the Saptarsi Yuga which is intended 
to trace the system to a period earlier than-around the 6th 
century A. D. should accordingly commence the list of 
Naksatras with Krttika rather than with Aé’vini. Thus 
the accounts of the Saptarsi Yuga in the early Puranas, 
which may be ascribed with reasonable certainty to a 
period well before the 6th century A. D. (as noted earlier), 
may accordingly be deemed to commence their complete | 


55 Cunningham, op. cit. pp. 17. 

56 eg. Surya Siddhanta, 8.9 f. 

57 eg. Brhaj-jataka, 16.1ff (Aévint) (ed. V. Subrahmanya Sastri : 
Mysore 1927). Brhat-samhitad, 14.1ff, 15.1ff. (KrttikA) ; cf G. R Kaye, 
Hindu Astronomy, in Memories of the Archaeological Survey of India 
(Calcutta, 1924). 

58 A. A. Macdonell & A B. Keith, A Vedic Index, Vol. I p. 421 
(London 1912, rep Delhi 1967) : H. T. Colebrook, Miscellaneous 
Essays Vol 2 pp 2816 (London 1873) : A. Weber, Indische Studien 
Vol. 10 p. 234. i - - 
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` t 
cycles with Kpttikā rather than with Asvini: as might 
also the system used by Vrddha Garga, the predecessor of 
Varahamihira. 


As has already been seen, the positing of two different 
dates for the start of the Kali Yuga (3102 B.C. and 2414 
. C.) gave rise to—or is associated with—the positing of 
two different versions of the Saptarsi Yuga: -wherein the 
Saptarsis are said to have beenin Magha at one or the 
other of these dates. One may accordingly infer that there 
would be two different dates given for the commencement 
of the complete Saptarsi cycles: or conversely, that the 
complete Saptarsi cycles would commence at the same date 
but in different Naksatras. The latter would in fact 
appear to be the case. In different contexts within the 
Epic and astronomical texts, three different Naksatras are 
mentioned as being the first in the Naksatra lists: namely 
Kyttika, Dhanistha (called Sravistha in the earlier Naksatra 
lists), and Sravana (called Srona in the earlier Naksatra 
lists). Wrddha Garga, at around the start of the Christian 
era, noted that Kyttika was called the first of the Naksatras 
in the context of sacrifices, whereas Dhanigtha (Sravistha) 
was deemed to be the first in calculations : 


tssam ca sarvesam naksatranam karmasu Kyttikah 
: _ prathamam acaksate | 
Sravistha tu samkhyayah purca lagnanam } 


“They declare Krttika first of all of all those Naksatras 
in sacrifices: but Sravistha is the first of the Lagnas from 
calculation”. 5? 


` 


59 Quoted by Som&kara on Vedāñņgajyctişa, 5 a M. $ Dvivedin : 
Banaras, '1908). 
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Varahamibira similarly regards Dhanistha as being the first 
of the Naksatras in several of his calculations : 


digras abhagath saptabhir unam Saibham dhanisthadyam I 


«multiply (the ahargana) by 7, divide by 610, and 
deduct (the result from the ahargaya): the result is 
the lunar Naksatra, counting from Dhanistha’’.°° 


sasam trinavakabhaktan nakgatram tad Dhantsthadi u 


‘the remainder, divided by 27, is that Naksatra (of 


birth), commencing with Dhanistha”.°* 

In the Vana Parvan of the Mahabharata it is related that 
when the Krttikas are allotted a place in the sky by 
Skanda, they take the place formerly occupied by Abhijit, 
namely the place adjacent to Sravana®* : and in the same 
context it is related that Brahma originally created the 
Naksatras as commencing with Dhanistha : 


dhanisthadis tada kalo Brahmani parinirmitah \ 


“Then time was created by Brahma, -beginning with 
Dhanistha”.°° 


A further passage in the A’vamedhika Parvan of the Maha- 
bhārata once again considers Dhanistha (Sravistha) as the 
first of the Naksatras : 


60 Paficasiddhantika, 12.3 (ed. G. Tubau and M. S. Dvivedin : 
Banaras 1889, rep. 1968; the translation is in this instance taken -from 
their interpretation of the text). 

61 Brhaj-jataka, 26,15, cf. 26.16. 

62 eg Mahabharata, 3.219.1-11. 

63 Mahabharata, 3.219.10. 
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Sravisthadini rks@ni rtavah sisiradayah 1 


“The Rksas (Naksatras) commence with Sravistha, 
the seasons commence with Sisira (the cold” season, 
January-March)’’.°+ 


This passage is complicated by the fact that many manus- 
cripts read Sravana in place of Sravistha. The BORI 
Critical Edition refers to 28 MSS. on this passage: 14 of 
these contain the reading sraaistha—(4 Kashmiri, I Bengali, 
and all 9 Southern recensions}: 12 of these contain the 
reading sravana—(1 Sarada, 4 Bengali, and 7 Devanagari) ; 
while 1 Kashmiri MS, contains the variant reading bhavts ya-, 
and i Devanagari MS. contains the variant reading 
avistha—. In additionto these 28 MSS., the Commentary 
of Vadiraja (ex Madras) reads Sravistha— : while it is 
instructive to note that in the cases of 1 Devanagari and 
1 Kashmiri MS., a later hand has added the reading 
aivinya—in the margin of the text. There would thus 
appear to be good evidence in favour of both readings 
fravisthi—and fravana—. 


The myth of Trišañku as presented in the Ramayana 
relates that Vi8vamitra in his anger created another set 
' of both Saptarsis and Naksatras in the southern region 
(as opposed to the original set in the northern region,°* 


64 Mahabharata, 14.442, 


65 On the northern location of the Saptarsi group, see eg Atharva- 
veda, 1917.7, 1918.7 . Hiranyakesin Grhya Siitra, 2.8.19.2-7 (ed. J. 
Kirste : Vienna 1889) - §«atapatha Brahmana, 21.24 : Ramayana 
7.1.54 (ed G. H. Bhatt > Onental Institute, Baroda, 1960- : Uttara 
Kanda, ed K P. Parab Bombay 1888} : Mahabharata, 133.15 : 12. 
201.1-35 : Harivania, 77-8 (ed BORI P. L. Vaidya : Poona 1969) 
Brhatsamhita, 13.16 also J E Mitchiner—Traditions .pp 168-192 
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which the Gods decree should remain as long as the worlds 
endure :°° 


sjan daksinamargasthan _saptarsin aparan punah 1 
naksatramalam aparam astjat krodhamurchitah \ 


“Creating another ( set of ) Saptarsis established in 
the southern region, ‘he, blind with anger, created 


another garland of Naksatras”.°” 


The Adi Parvan of the Mahabharata adds that Visvamitra , | 


created these Naksatras as commencing with Sravana : 


ati naksatravamsams ca kruddho naksatrasampada \ 
prati sravanapurvant naksatrani sasarja yah ti 


` “This one, angry, created further hosts of Naksatras, 
by means of the glory of the (original) Naksatras: - 
(he created) Naksatras headed by Sravana”.°* 


It is thus evident from such passages as the above |that, 
from around the start of the Christian era, the Naksatras 
were variously thought to commence with either Krttika, 
Dhanistha (Sravistha), or Šravaņā. The mention in the . 
last of these passages of the creation of both new Naksatras 
and also new Saptarsis suggests the possibility that the 
“new”?—or different ordering of the-—Naksatras was in some 
way associated with the Saptarsis : and the different versions 
of the Saptarsi Yuga—wherein the Saptarsis are said to 
be in Magha in either 3102 B. C. or 2414 B,C.—may be 


66 Ramayana, 1.59 25-28. 
67 Ramayana, 1 59.20-21. 
68 Mahabharata, 165 34 
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scen to correspond to the different orderings of the Naksatras. 
Fer in order that such a correspondence might occur, it 
should be the case that the period of the Saptarsis’ being 
in Krttika in the one version should correspond to the 
period ‘of the Saptarsis’ being in either Dhanistha (Sravistha) 
or Sravana in the other version. 


On the basis that the Saptarsis were in Magha in 2414 
B. G.—as held by Varahamihira and by the Puranic 
writers—and thus entered Magha in 2476 B. C., they would 
accordingly have entered Kpttikā in 3176 B. C., Dhanistha 
“in 3876 B. C., and Sravana in 3976 B.C. On the basis 
that the Saptarsis were in Magha in 3102 B. C.—as held 
by Vyddha Garga—and thus entered Magha in 3176 B. C., 
they would accordingly have entered Kyttika in 3876 B.C., 
Dhanistha in 1876 B.C, and Sravana in 1976 B.C. It 
may thus be seen that there occurs an exact correspodence 
between the period of the Saptarsis’ being in Kyttika in 
the version held by Vrddha Garga, and the period of the 
Saptarsis’ being in Dhanistha (Sravistha) in the version 
held by Varahamihira and by the Puranic writers: and 
that this is the only such correspondence to occur between 
these two versions. It may accordingly be concluded that 
the version of the Saptarsi Yuga in which the Naksatras 
are said to commence with Dhanistha (Sravistha) is that 
which was adopted in practice by Varahamihira and the 
Puranic writers : as opposed to the version used by Vrddha 
Garga, in which the Naksatras—and the complete Saptarsi 
cycles—commenced with Krttika. 


It may next be asked whence arose the apparent confu- 
sion between the commencement of the “new” set of 
Naksatras—or the correspondence of the new version to 
the original version—with either Dhanistha or Sravana, as 
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corresponding to Kyttika in the “old”? version followed 
by Vrddha Garga. It will be observed that, in both 
versions, the Saptarsis are in Sravana during the century 
preceding that in which they are in Dhanistha : and that 
they are thus in Sravana in the “new” version used by 
Varahamihira during the century preceding that in which 
they are in Krttika in the “old” version used by Vrddha 
Garga. However, dates have so far been established for 
only one complete cycle of the Saptarsis: namely for that 
in which they are in both Krttika and Dhanistha in 3876 
B. C., as based on the dates at which they are in Magha 
at the start of the Kali Yuga according to each of the 
two different versions. It would consequently appear that 
the correspondence between the Saptarsis’ being in Krttika 
in the one version at the same time as they were in Sravana- 
rather than Dhanistha—in the other version arises from 
the fact that there occurs a difference of 100 years, or 
one Naksatra, between the two versions during a complete 
cycle of the Saptarsis. In other words, one of the versions 
employs a total of 27 Naksatras, while the other version 
employs a: total of 28 Naksatras. It has already been seen 
that the version followed by Varahamihira and by the 
Puranic writers employs a total of 27 Naksatras®®: and 
it may therefore be inferred that the version followed by 
Vrddha Garga employs a total of 28 Naksatras, with the 
addition of Abhijit. Such an inference may be seen to 
be implied in the statement of Vrddha Garga that the 
list of Naksatras commencing with Kyttika is that used in 
connection with sacrifices: for the Naksatra lists in the 





69 Brahmanda Purana, 2374231 . ete (passage quoted at the 
start of this article) 


70 See notes 3 and 54 above. 
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sacrificial literature of the Vedic Samhttas, the Brahmanas 
and the Sutras invariably commence with Krttika, and 
generally employ a total of 28 Naksatras—in common with 
the Chinese Sieou and Arabic Manazil systems.7° Similarly 
Vrddha Garga’s use of the term Sravistha (as it appears 
in the early Naksatra lists) rather than Dhanistha (as it 
appears in the later Naksatra lists, and as is used by 
Varahamihira) might be taken to imply that Vrddha Garga 
is speaking with reference to the earlier or sacrificial lists 
of Naksatras. It may also be noted that, of the later 
astronomers, Aryabhata continues to use in places all 28 
of the Naksatras in his calculations, with the inclusion of 
Abhijit’! : while, as noted earlier, Varahamihira generally 
uses only 27. Moreover, Brahmagupta in one passage in 
the Brahmasphutasiddhanta refers to the Jain tradition of there 
being 2 suns, and 54 Naksatras : 


bhani catuspaficasad dvau doav arkaindavau Jinoktam yat | 


“It is said by the Jains that there are 54 Bhas (Naksatras), 
and 2 suns and 2 moons”. 


Yet while Brahmagupta refers to a system of 54 (= 2 x 27) 
_ Naksgatras, itis noteworthy that most Jain cosmographical 
_texts refer to there being 56 (=2x‘8) Naksatras in 
Jambudvipa.**® Thus it might be inferred that Brahmagupta 
(writing in A. D. 628)—as also Varahamihira—was attempt- 
ing to assert that the number of Nakgatras was 27 rather 
than the 28 of the Vedic texts, the number accepted by 


7l Eg 4ryabhftya, 12.1-8. 

72 Brahmasphutasiddhasta, 11 3. 

N Eg. Jivadbhigama Sutra, 875ff + cf. W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie 
der Inder, pp 270f (Hiidesherm, 1967) 
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Vrddha Garga and by Aryabhata, the latter of whom 
came in for severe criticism in many other respects also 
by Brahmagupta.” * 


On the basis that the version of the Saptarsi Yuga 
followed by Vrddha Garga employs a total of 28 Naksatras, 
it may be seen that the complete cycle wherein occurs 
the start of the Kali Yuga will commence with Krttika 
in 3876 B.C., corresponding to Dhanistha in the “new” 
version: while the preceding complete cycle will commence 
with Krttika some 2800 years earlier, namely in 6676 B. C., 
corresponding to Šravaņā in the “new” version: and the 
following complete cycle will commence with Kyttika in 
1076 B.C. Thus the Saptarsis would have been in both 
Krttika and Sravana in the “old” and “new” versions 
respectively in 6676 B. C.: while at the start of the next 
complete cycle there would be a difference of 100 years 
between the two versions (with Krttika now corresponding 
to Dhanistha), and at the start of the next complete cycle 
after that there would be a difference of 200 years between 
the two versions. Such a conclusion would imply that the 
date of 6676 B.C. wasin some sense regarded as being a 
starting-point of Indian chronology: and confirmation of 
this inference is indeed provided in part by Greek and_ 
Roman writers. Pliny for example makes the observation 
that : 


Colliguniur a Libero Patre ad Alexandrum Magnum reges eorum 
CLIV, annis sex millia CCCCLI adjictunt et menses tres. 


“From Father Liber/Bacchus to Alexander the Great 
they reckon the number of their kings to have becen 


74 see eg. Bradhmasphutasiddhanta, ch. 11. 
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\ 
154, and they reckon (the time as) 6451 years and 3 
months”’.75 


Since Alexander entered the Panjab in 325 B.C. and left 
again at the end of the same year, Pliny’s statement 
therefore indicates that the first king was thought to have 
reigned in India in 6451 years and 3 months were reckoned 
from Father Bacchus—the first who invaded India—to 
Alexander the Great, and that 153 kings were thought to 
have reigned in the intermediate period.’® Arrian also 
makes a comment on such chronology. The text is unfor- 
tunately somewhat corrupt at this point, but reads as 
follows : 


“From Dionysos to Sandrocottos the Indians count 153 
kings, and more than 6042 years: and during this time 
thrice for liberty * * this for 300 years, the other for 
120 years”.?7 


Although the text is somewhat unclear as to which repre- 
sents the total number of years to be counted between 
Dionysos (i. e. the first king) and Sandrocottos (i. e. 
Candragupta Maurya), it may be inferred that the first 
king was on this basis thought to have reigned in India 
between 6042 years before Sandrocottos on the one hand, 
and 6042+300+120—6462 years before Sandrocottos on 
the other hand. Taking again a date of 326 B.C. asthe 
provisional date of Sandrocottos—corresponding to the date 


75 Naturalis Historia, 659-60 (ed H. Rackham ‘et. al : Loeb 
Classical Library : London & Cambridge 1938-62). 

76 Compendium, 52.5 : in J W. McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes and Arrian (1877, rep. Calcutta, 1950) ; also 
in R. C. Majumdar, Classical Accounts of India (Calcutta 1960). 

77 Isdica, 9.9 (ed. E. I. Robson : Loeb Classical Library : London 
& New York 1929). 
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of Alexander as given in the works of Pliny and Solinus— 
the first king was thus thought to have reigned in India 
between 6368 B.C. and 6788 B.G. It may be noted that 
the atter date of 6788 B.C. is only some ll years earlier 
than the date of 6777 B.C. given by Pliny and Solinus : 
and it might be suggested that, since Arrian reckons to 
Sandrocottos rather than to Alexander (as do Pliny and 
Solinus), it is possible that Arrian may here be preserving 
a tradition wherein Sandrocottos or Candragupta Maurya 
was thought to have come to the throne some ll years 
after the campaigns of Alexander in 326 B.C. namely in 
315 B.C.: a tradition which would most probably derive 
from the eye-witness account of Megasthenes; and in 
this event, all three writers would thus be in agreement 
on the point that the first king was thought to have 
reigned in India in 6777 B.C. The present state of 
preservation of the text of the Indica makes it impossible 
to draw any more definite conclusions on this point. It 
will, however, be observed that the date of 6777 B.C. 
given at least by Pliny and Solinus comes to within 
virtually a single century of the date of 6676 B.C, which 
is suggested in the Indian texts to represent a starting- 
point of Indian chronology, as based upon the Saptarsi 
Yuga. It may accordingly be concluded that such a date 
was indeed regarded—from at least the 4th century B. C.— 
as being a starting-point of Indian chronology: namely 
when the Saptarsis were thought to have been in the 
Naksatra Krttika according to the one (the “old”) version 
of the system, andin the Naksatra Sravana according to 
the other (the “new”) version of the system. Subsequently, 
when dates were more generally reckoned from the start 
of the Kali Yuga—which fell within the next complete cycle 
of the Saptarsis—the starting-point of the system was 
accordingly transferred to the following complete cycle: 
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namely when the Saptargis were thought to have been in 
the Naksatra Krttika according to the one version, and 
in the Naksatra Dhanistha (Sravistha) according to the 
other version. This accordingly gave rise in turn to the 
different reckonings of the start of the Naksatra lists with 
either Krttika, Sravana, or Dhanistha (Sravistha) within the 
context of the Saptarsi Yuga. 


The Origins of the Two Versions of the Saptarsi Yuga. 


The original version of the Saptarsi Yuga would appear 
to have been associated in some measure with the sacrificial 
cult: asindicated by Vrddha Garga’s reference to karmasu 
or use in sacrifices, and as suggested through its employ- 
ment of a list of 28 Naksatras as frequently occurs also 
in the Vedic—as opposed to most Epic, Purāņic and 
astronomical-texts. The later version, by contrast, would 
appear to have enjoyed a more popular usage: as indicat- 
ed through its common designation as the Lok-Kal or 
Laukika, namely the people’s era or the era commonly 
used in the world; and as perhaps suggested through its 
appearance in the Epic and Puranic—as opposed to the 
Vedic—texts. 


The original version would appear to have in use by 
at least the 4th century B- G., when Megasthenes compiled 
his accounts of India: while the existence of the later 
version would appear to have been noted by Vrddha Garga 
at around the start of the Christian era, and to have been 
incorporated within the Puranas by the end of the 3rd 
century A. D. (as discussed above). It would seem likely 
that the later version may have originated in a cultural 
context of a more southern geographical orientation than 
that generally associated with the Vedic literature: and 
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three main indicators point to this conclusion. The first 
indication is in the Epic passages quoted above, which 
relate that the “new” sets of Saptarsis aad Naksatras 
were created by Visvamitra in the southern region—which 
in this context might be taken to denote simply in some 
region tothe south of the Vindhyas—as opposed to their 
usual location in the northern region. This may be set 
alongside the fact that, in the Epics and Puranas, there 
appears a second list of the Saptarsi group whose members 
are associated with regions to the south of the Vindhyas, 
and which comes to virtually replace in importance the 


first main list of the Saptarsi group as given in the Vedic 


texts : thus suggesting once again the significant role/exerted 
by cultural influences and ideas—first evident in the Epics 
and Purayas—from more southern and trans-Vindhyan 
regions over the traditions of the north.7* The second 
indication appearsin the Purāņic accounts of the Saptarsi 
Yuga, which have been seen to use as one of their key 
dates the time of the Andhra dynasty, placed by them in 
A. D. 238: from which it would appear that the Puranic 
writers were well-acquainted both with the date of the 
end of that dynasty and also with the Andhra dynasty 
itself, which was established primarily in the region of the 
Western Deccan—to the south of the Vindhyas, and between 
the Narmada and Godavari rivers. The third indication 
appears in the earliest inscriptional use of the Saptarsi 
Yuga, in A. D. 458: which is associated with the Vakataka 
king Devasena. and which comes once again from the 
region to the south of the Vindhyas and between the 
Narmada and Godavari rivers. This inscription—from the 
village of Hisse-Borala, six miles south of the former Vaka- 


78 see J. E Mitchiner, Traditions ... Chs. 1-3 pp. 33-201 
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taka capital Basim—is unfortunately damaged in two 
places, making full interpretation difficult; but the first 
line may be read as follows, as has been discussed elsewhere 
by the present writer :7° 


stddham [ andhra ] tasya vrittasya 220 saptarsaya iittarasu \ 
phalgunisu Šakānāh 380 Vakatakanam $ri Devasenasya | 


The section of particular interest in the present context 
is saptarsaya ittarasu phalgunisu, which may be rendered as 
“The Saptarsis (being) in Uttara Phalguni? : a statement 
which indicates that the inscription uses the “new” or 
later version of the Saptarsi Yuga followed also by the 
Purayas and by Vardhamihira, wherein the Saptarsis are 
in the Naksatra Uttara Phalguni during the period A. D. 
425-525—within which the inscription is elsewhere dated ` 
(i.e. Saka 380=A. D. 458). The precise year of the 
Saptarsi Yuga would not appear to be specified, since it 
would seem likely that the numeral 220 should be taken 
to apply to the (now damaged) information which precedes 
it, thereby referring to the year (A. D. 458—-220=) A. D. 
238: andit has already been noted above that this year 
A. D. 238 is of major importance inthe Puranic accounts 
of the Saptarsi Yuga, where it is taken to denote the year 
of the end of the Andhra dynasty. l 


Thus the statement concerning the Saptarsis would seem 
to be presented asa general item of information—locating 
the period of the inscription—immediately preceding a 





73 See J E Mitchiner, ‘The system of Dating in the Hosse- 
Boraln Inscription of Devasena’ forthcoming article cf also S. Gokhale— 
Hisse-Borala Inscription of Devasena, Saka 380’ : in Epigraphia Indica 
vol. XXXVII, pp. 14 + pl, 1967. 
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specific item of information—locating the precise year of 
t e inscription. Were a precise year of the Saptarsi Yuga 
being referred to, one might then have expected the form 
“Of the Saptarsis (saptarsinam)...‘together with a post- 
positioned numeral, as occurs in the following ‘‘sakanam 
380” : andit is to be noted that the inscription fails to 
mention not only a precise year of the Saptarsi Yuga, but 
also the precise year of the reign of the king—while none- 
theless being unique among Vakataka inscriptions in being 
dated inthe Saka era rather than solely in regnal years. 
Such peculiarities of inscriptional form—together with the 
use of the unusual term sakanam rather than saka-kalasya, 
Saka-bhiipa-kalasga, $aka-nrpa-kalaspa or similar—may perhaps 
be ascribed to the fact that this is the first known inscrip- 
tion to contain any reference either to the Saptarsi Yuga 
or (in explicit form) to the Saka era, and hence comes 
from a period when a precise method of dating in the 
Saptarsi Yuga was not yet current in inscriptional usage. 


Taking together all three of the above-noted indications, 
it would thus seem likely that the later version of the 
Saptarsi Yuga is in some measure associated with—and 
owes its origin to—the region of the Western Deccan south 
of the Vindhyas and between the Narmada and Godavari 
rivers : and that it originated—or was in any event promul- 
gated—during especially the early centuries of the Christian 
era under the Satavahana and Vakataka dynasties. 


Conclusion. 


It may be concluded that the older and original version 
of the Saptarsi Yuga commenced with the Saptarsis in 
Krttika in 6676 B.C., employed a total of 28 Naksatras, 
and placed the start of the Kali Yuga in 3102 B.C. This 


` 
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version was in use in north India from at least the 4th 
century B. C., as witnessed by the statement of Greek and 
Roman writers : and it was also the version used by Vrddha 
Garga around the start of the Christian era. Ata period 
prior to that of, Vrddha Garga, there came into use a 
newer version of the Saptarsi Yuga, which employed a 
total of 27 Naksatras and which placed the start of the 
Kali Yuga in 2414 B.C. The start of the older version 
with the Saptarsis in Krttika in 6676 B.C. corresponded 
to the period of the Saptarsis’ being in Sravana in the 
new version: while the start of the next complete cycle 
with the Saptarsis in Krttika in 3876 B.C. in the older 
version corresponded to the Saptarsis’ being in Dhanistha 
(Sravistha) in the new version. The new version was 
associated especially with regions of Southern India beyond 
the Vindhyas: andit was also followed by the Epic and 
Puranic writers. Thereafter the later astronomers—most 
notably Varahamihira—attempted to harmonise the two 
versions: by accepting the date of 3102 B.C. as the start 
of the Kali Yuga (as given in the older version), while yet 
in practice making use of the newer version of the Saptarsi 
Yuga. They were consequently obliged to introduce a 
period of 653 years asthe interval separating the start of 
the Kali Yuga from the Mahabharata war— a feature 
which is totally at variance with both Epic and Puranic 
traditions. This latter “compromise” solution is that which 
is generally to be found in subsequent contexts: notably 
in the Rajatarangint, and also-in such present-day usages of 
the system as that followed in Kashmir. 
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Table 1: 


[JAH 


The Period of the Saptarsi Yuga, according to Vrddha Garga 


— = 
~-Seengaur peT 


Krttika 

Rohini 
Mrgasiras 
Ardra 
Punarvasu 
Pusya 

Aslesa 

Magha 
Purva-phalguni 
Uttara-phalguni 
Hasta 

Citra 

Svati 


. Visakha 


Anuradha 
Jyestha 
Mila 
Parvasadha 
Uttarasadha 
Abhijit 
Sravana 
Dhanistha 
Satabhisa 


Purva-bhadrapada 
Uttara-bhadrapada 


Revati 
Aévini 
Bharani 


6676 B. C. 
6576 
6476 
6376 
6276 
6176 
6076 
5976 
5876 
5776 
5676 
5576 
5476 
5376 
5276 
5376 
5076 
4976 
4876 
4776 
4676 
4576 
4476 
4376 
4276 
4176 
4076 
3976 


3876 B. C. 


3776 
3676 
3576 
3476 
3376 
3276 
3176 
3076 
2976 
2876 
2776 
2676 
2576 
2476 
2376 
2276 
2176 
2076 
1976 
1876 
1776 
1676 
1576 
1476 
1376 
1276 
1176 


1076 B. C. 
976 
876 
776 
676 
576 
476 
376 
276 
176 

76 
25 A.D. 
125 
225 
325 
425 
525 
625 
725 
825 
925 

1025 

1125 

1225 

1325 

1425 

1525 

1625 
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Table 2: 


The Period of the Saptarsi Yuga, according to Varahāmihira 
and the Puranic texts. (Commencing with Sravani). 


1. Sravna 6676 B.C. 3976 B.C. 1276 B. C. 
2, Dhanistha 6576 3876 1176 
3, Satabhisa 6476 3776 1076 
4, Parva-bhadrapada 6376 3676 976 
5, Uttara-bhadrapadā 6276 3576 876 
6. Revati 6176 3476 776 
7. Aévini 6076 3376 676 
8, Bharani 5976 3276 576 
9. Kyttika 5876 3176 476 
10. Rohini 5776 3076 376 
11. Mrgasgiras 5676 2976 276 
12, Ardra 5576 2876 176 
13. Punarvasu 5476 2776 76 
l4. Pusya 5376 2676 25 A.D. 
15. Aélesa 5276 2576 125 
16. Magha 5176 2476 225 
17. Purva-Phalguni 5076 2376 325 
18. Uttara-phalguni 4976 2276 425 
19. Hasta 4876 2176 525 
20. Citra 4776 2076 625 
21. Svati 4676 1976 725 
22, Visakha 4576 1876 825 
23. Anuradha 4476 1776 925 
24. Jyeşthā 4376 1676 1025 
25. Mala - 4276 1576 1125 
26. Pirvasadha 4176 1476 1225 


27. Uttarāşādhā 4076 1376 1325 


ALBIRUNI ON HINDU ZENOPHOBIA : 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


ARVIND SHARMA 


I 


Albirani (A. D. 973-1048) who entered India in the wake + 
of Sultan Mahmfid of Ghazni’s invasions “noted carefully 
and recorded accurately numerous observations on the 
history, character, manner, and customs of the Hindus, 
and was thus able to compose the wonderful book con- 
veniently known as ‘Albiriini’s India’, which is unique in 
Muslim literature, except in so far it was imitated without 
acknowledgement more than five centuries later by Abu-l- 
Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari.”* 


In ‘Albirini’s India’—more properly known as Tabkik-i- 
Hind,” Albirani remarks on the attitude of the Hindus 
towards non-Hindu or mlecchas. It is the purpose of this 
paper to analyse Albiriini’s statements on the Hindu attitude 


y 


towards foreigners in relation to his own work. 





1 Percival Spear, ed, The Oxford History of India (Oxford, : 
Clarendon Press, 1961) p. 209; see also p. 12. Albiruni’s work, and 
the attitudes he brought to bear on his work, have been widely 
acclaimed, see Ainshe T. Embree, ed., Alberuni’s India (New York : 
W. W Norton & Co, 1971), p. V; Fazul Rahman, Islam (New 
York- Doubleday & Co, 1968), p xx, etc. Fr a detailed and 
balanced estimate set Edward C Sachau, Alberunf’s India (New Delhi : 
S. Chand & Co, 1964 [First Indian Reprint]), Preface. 

2 Vincent A. Smith, The Early History of India (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press. 1962 [First published 1924]), p 15. 
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II 


The following passage which occurs in Chapter I of 
‘Albirini’s India’ entitled “On the Hindus in General, as 
an Introduction to One Account of Them” is often quoted 
from,* or alluded tot as representing the Hindu attitude 
towards non-Hindus. Albirini remarks that 

they totally differ from us in religion, as we believe in 

nothing in which they believe, and vice versa. On the 

whole, there is very little disputing about theological 
topics among themselves; at the utmost, they fight 
with words, but they will never stake their soul or body 
or their property on religious controversy. On the 
contrary all their fanaticism is directed against those 
who do not belong to them—against all foreigners. They 
call them mleccha, i.e. impure, and forbid having any 
connection with them, be it by intermarriage or any 
other kind of relationship, or by sitting, eating, and 
drinking with them, because thereby, they think, they 

would be polluted.’ 1 

In sum, these passages project the image of a society 
extremely intolerant towards foreigners, 

An attempt will now be made to demonstrate on the 
basis of evidentiary material available in ‘Alberini’s India’ 

“itself, that the above-mentioned impression is an exag- 
gerated one. 


3 R. C Zaehner, Hinduism (London: Oxford University Press, ` 
1966), p 4; R. C. Majumdar, ed, The Struggle for Empire (Bombay : 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1966), pp. 500-501; etc. 

4 R. C. Majumdar, ed, The Delhi Sultanate (Bombay : Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, 1960), p. 631. 

5 Edward C. Sachau, op. cit, Vol. L, p. 19-20 It should be noted 
that although the candālas or outcastes are also regarded as impure, 
they are not regarded as mlecchas. “All other men except the candala, 
as far as they are not Hindus, are called mleccha, te. unclean, all those 
who kill men and slaughter enimals and eat the flesh of cows” (ibid , 
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Ill 
One may begin by pointing out that even according to 

Albirani himself this attitude towards foreigners was, in a 

sense, of recent origin. Thus he remarks: 

_ According to their belief, there is no other country on 
earth but theirs, no other race of man but theirs, and 
no created beings besides them have any knowledge or 
science whatsoever. Their haughtiness is such that, 
if you tell them of any science or scholar in Khurasan 
and Persis, they will think you to be both an ignoramus 
and a liar. If they travelled and mixed with other 
nations, they would soon change their mind, for their 
ancestors were not as narrow-minded as the present generation 
ts, One oftheir scholars, Varahamihira, in a passage 
where he calls on the people to honour the Brahmans, 
says: “The Greeks, though impure, must be honoured, 
since they were trained in sciences, and therein excelled 
others. What, then, are we to say of a Brahman, if 
he combines with his purity the height of science ?” 
In former times, the Hindus used to acknowledge that 
the progress of science due tothe Greeks is much more 
important than that which is due to themselves.°® 





Vol II, p. 137). Also see Louis Renou, The Civilization in Ancient 
India (Calcutta - Sushil Gupta [India] Ltd, 1954), p 49. It should 
_also be noticed that it is only later, when making his point regarding 
differences in “manners and usages” that Albirini tones down account 
and adds, “By the by, we must confess, in order to be just, that a 
similar deprecation of foreigners not only prevails among us and the 
Hindus, but is common to all nations towards each other” (Edward 
C. Sachau, op. cit, Vol I., p. 20). He is there talking of dress and 
ways and customs so that these remarks are perhaps not to be taken 
as exonerating the Hindus from the earlier brands of Zenophobia he 
has described (but see R C Majumdar, ed., The Struggle for Empire), 
pp 500-501. 

6 Edward C. Sachau, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 23, first emphasis added. 
He goes on to say. “But from this passage of Varihamihira alone 
you see what a self-lauding man he 1s, whilst he gives himself airs as 
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It is also clear from Albirfini’s account, that the Hindu 
aversion to the Muslims was not purely cultural but also 
political, for he tells us that Mahmid of Ghazni 

utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and per- 

formed there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus 

became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, 
and like a tale of old in the mouth of people. Their 
scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims, This is the reason, too, 
why Hindu sciences have retired far away from those 
parts of the country conquered by us, and have fled to 
places which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, 

Benares, and other places. And there the antagonism 

between them and all foreigners receives more and 

more nourishment both from political and religious 
sources.” 








doing justice to others. At first I stood to their astronomers in the 
relation of pupil to his master, being a stranger among them and not 
acquainted with their peculiar national and traditional methods of 
science. On having made some progress, I began to show them the 
elements on which this science rests, to point out to them some rules 
of logical deduction and the scientific methods of all mathematics, and 
then they flocked together round me from all parts, wondering, and 
most eager to learn from me, asking me at the same time from what 
Hindu master I had learnt those things whilst in reality I showed 
them what they were worth, and thought myself a great deal superior 
to them, disdaining to be put on a level with them. They almost 
thought me to be a sorcerer, and when speaking of me to their leading 
men in in their native tongue, they spoke of me as the sea or as the, 
water which is so acid that vinegar in comparison is sweet” (ibid., 
pp 23-24). The careful reader will note that althugh Albirlini begins 
by depracating the self- laudator attitude of Varihamuhira, he ends up 
by lauding himself. 

7 Edward C. Sachau, op. cit, Vol I, 22 He even traces this 
operation of this factor back to the time of Muhammad-ibn-K&sim, 


ibid, p. 21. 
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Thus the Hindu attitude was a relatively recent develop- 
ment of a not purely religious origin. But even the 
existence of this attitude itself is questionable to a certain 
extent. For Albīrūnī himself tells us that 

On having made some progress, I began to show them 

the elements on which this science rests, to point out 

to them some rules of logical deduction and the scientific 
methods of all mathematics, and then they flocked 
together round me from all parts, wondering, and most 
eager to learn from me, asking me at the same time 
from what Hindu master I had learnt those things, whilst 


in reality I showed them what they were worth, and 


thought myself a great deal superior to them, disdaining 
to be put on a level with them.® 
In other words, although the Hindus continued to make 
the conceited assumption that Albirūnī must have acquired 
his superior knowledge from a Hindu master, “theyflocked 
together...from all parts...most cager to learn.” This 
contradicts Albirfini’s earlier accounts : 
We can only say, folly is an illness for which there is 
no medicine, and the Hindus believe that there is no 
country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no kings like 
like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like theirs. 
They are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, and 
stolid, They are by nature niggardly in communicating 
that which they know, and they take the greatest 
possible care to withhold it from men of another caste 
among their own people, still much more, of course from 
any foreigner.’ 


8 Ibid 

9 Ibid., pp 21-22 This passage ıs often cited, see S. M. Ikram, 
Muslim Civilization in India, (New York . Columbia University Press, 
1964), p 28; Romila Thapar, A History of India (Balumore : Penguin 
Books, 1966), p. 239; etc K. M Panikkar regards this “concerning 


Ee) 


arrogance of the Indian people” as a consequence of the absence of- 
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The contradiction arises in two ways: (1) if the Hindus 
were as niggardly in communicating knowledge as Albiriini 
claims, then how did they presume that he acquired his 
superior knowledge from a Hindu master? and (2) if the 
Hindus were as disdainful of foreigners as Albiruni makes 
them out to be, then how come they flocked to him “eager 
to learn.” Ironically, at that point Albirfini displays his 
own conceit in disdaining to put himself ona level with 
them. 


Moreover, if the Hindus were that averse to foreigners, 
then how did he get hold of Hindu informants? For 
“sometimes he mentions Hindu individuals as his informants, 


aaa E ae O S 


any external threat “The most remarkable fact which has escaped 
the notice of historians ıs that for over five hundred years, that is, 
from Toramāna to Mahmūd of Ghazm, India was free from the 
threat of external aggression.” He goes on to say: “As Alberuni, 
surely the most observant scholar who studied Indian things, notes : 
‘The Hindus beleve that there is no country but theirs, no nation 
like theirs, no kings like theirs, no religion hke theirs, no science like 
theirs.’ ... ‘If they travelled and mixed with other nations they would 
soon change their mind,’ he adds, ‘for ther ancestors were not so 
narrow-minded as the present generations’ And he quotes from 
Varihamihira who says that Yavanas, though impure, should be 
honoured. Varihamihira wrote at a time when there was a whole- 
some fear of foreigners but the five centuries of security had destroyed 
it. Alberun: also alludes to the extreme reserve of Indian scholars 
who refused to discuss science or literature. Surely much must have 
changed in the Indian of the eleventh century from the time when 
Yuan-Chwang, I-Tsing and thousands of scholars wandered all over 
the country and were received with open arms. The foreigner was 
not looked down upon in the seventh century, and the arrogance of 
the Indian literati is not commented upon by any Chinese student” 
K. M. Panikkar, A Survey of Indian History (London - Asia Publishing 
House, 1964), pm 110 All this contrasts strikingly with the possibility 
that Albirini “had a certain public among Hindus,” which seems to 
be indicated by the fact that he composed some publications for people 
in Kashmir” (Edward C. Sachau, op cif, XXIV). Is is significant m 
this context that the “Muslims had not yet conquered the country”? 
(ie Kashmir, ibid). 
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e. g. those from Somnath, i. 161, 165 and from Kanoh, 
i. 165; ii, 129.”1° Itis also noteworthy that he refers to 
Brabmana informants as well.1? 

Thus onthe basis of Albirini’s own account it is clear 
that (1) the Hindu aversion to foreigners was of compara- 
tively recent origin’? (2) that it had a political element 
in it as well in the devastation of the country by Muslim 
invasions ;** and (3) that even so, while social intercourse 
between the Hindus and the foreigner or Muslims was not 





10 Edward C. Sachau, op, cit., p. xi. 

{1 Ibid., Vol. IL, p. 163. 

12 This raises an important issue. According to Albiriui, this 
aversion to foreigners “renders any connection with them quite im- 
possible, and consitutes the widest gulf between us and them” (Edward 
C. Sachau, op cit, Yol. I, p 20) That is to say, the Hindu attitude 
was the cause of the non-mixing between Hindus and Muslims. It can 
now be argued that the Hindu attitude could be the effect of the 
sanguinary encounter betweetn Hindus and Muslims, “One more 
observation may be recorded to the effect that the process of the 
Muslim conquest, from the time of Mahmid of Ghazni, tended to 
tighten the bonds of caste The Hindus unable on the whole to resist 
the Muslims in the field, defended themselves passively by the increased 
rigidity of caste association. The system of close caste brotherhoods 
undoubtedly protected Hindus and Hinduism during many centuries of 
Muslim rule Modern Hinduism is incapable of accepting the old legal 
fiction that foreign outsiders should be regarded as fallen Kshatriyas 
When the compiler of the Laws of Manu was writing ıt seemed quite 
natural to treat Persiand, Dards, and certain other foreign nations as 
Kshatriyas who had sunk to the condition of Siidras by reason of their 
neglect of sacred rites and their failure to consult Brahmans (x 44). 
The change in Hindu attitude towards foreigners seems to be mainly 
due to the Muslim conquest” (Percival Spear, op. cit, p. 66). 

13 ‘This raises another important issue As these invasions took 
place in from the North-West, the Hindu attitude to foreigners may 
also have had a regional dimension ‘Thus it has been observed that 
“The existence of impure casts is vouched for, not only by Indian and 
Chinese records but by al-Biruni If the last-mentioned scholar 1s to 
be believed, the doctnne of impumty was extended to foreigners in 
the north-west towards the end of our period The Hindus of several 
provinces in the interior, however did not share the views of their 
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possible, intellectual intercourse was fully possible, to the extent 
that Albirfini could himself testify to having ‘seen portions 
of the Matsya, Aditya and Vayu Puranas.” 1*4 

As a matter of fact it is somewhat puzzling that Albiruni 
should be so definite in emphasising the social cleavage 
between the Hindus and the Muslims.1* For we know that 
in the time of Harun, A. D. 786-808, the ministerial family 
of Barmak, said to be of Indian descent?® “engaged 
scholars to come to Bagdad, made them the chief physicians 
of their hospitals, and ordered them to translate from 
Sanskrit into Arabic books on medicine, pharmacology, 
toxicology, philosophy, astrology and other subjects,’*” 
Now “some of the books that had been translated under 
the first Abbaside Khalifs were extant in the library of 
Albirini when he wrote his Indika, the Brahmasiddhania 
or Sindhind, and the Khandakhadyaka or Arkand in the 
editions of Alfazari and of Yakūb Ibn Tarik, the Caraka in 
the edition of ‘Ali Ibn Zain, and the Pafcatantra or Kalila 
and Dimna.”*® Thus Albirfini was obviously aware of the 
intellectual intercourse involved in the translation of such 
works but perhaps ascribesthem purely to Muslim initia- 


brethren about whom al-Birum wrote” R. C Mujundar, H} C Ray- 
chaudn and Kalikinkar Datta, An Advanced History of India (London : 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1950), p. 196. 

14 Edward C. Sachau, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 130. Also see D. C. 
Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India (Delhi : 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1960), pp. 17-20. 

15 It is not without interest that although Albiriini asserts that 
“they totally differ from us in religion, as we believe in nothing in 
which they believe and vice versa” (Edward C. Sachau, op. cit, Vol I. 
p. 19), he does not fail to notice such similarities albiet superficial, as 
he can detect (e.g Ibid., Vol I., p. 364; Vol I, p. 185, 246 

16 “Of course, the Barmak family had been converted, but their 
contemporaries never thought much of their profession of Islam, nor 
regarded it as gemune” (Edward C. Sachau, op. cit, p. xxxi). 

17 Ibid, p xxxi. 

18 Ibid, p xxxv. 
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tive and curiously does not seem to refer to the fact that 
in an earlier age, Hindu scholars resided in Muslim centres 
of learning, which must have involved some measure of 
sOcial interaction, That these scholars were there by 
invitation and not victims of foreign invasion may also 
account for the difference in social attitudes between the 
two periods.*° 


IV 
It is clear, therefore, that Albirtini’s account of the 
attitude of the Hindus towards foreigners, though offered 
as a generalization for the culture as a whole, is conditioned 
by time and place and does not accord fully even with his 
own personal experience, which included his having listened 
to what might have even been Vedic passages.*° 





19 See W. H. Siddiqi. India’s contribution to Arab civilization in. 
India’s Contribution to World Thought and Culture, (Madras : Viveka- 
nanda Rock Memorial Committee, 1970), pp. 579-588 

20 At one place he even quotes the Vedas on the question of the 
method for computing the starting point of the lunar month, though 
not without reservations. Speaking of one method he says: “Still it 
seems as if it were rather old, because the Veda says: ‘Mem say 
the moon has become complete, and by her becoming complete also 
the month has become complete Thus they speak because they do 
not know me nor the interpretation of me, for the Creator of the 
world commenced creating with the white half, not with the black 
half’ But possibly these words are only a saying of men (not really 
a sentence taken from the veda” (Ibid, Vol 1.) p 348 ‘There ıs, 
however, another passage in ‘Albérini’s India, which clearly testifies to 
his having heard the Vedas On the question of intercalation he 
remarks. “As the religious reason of this theory of intercalation the 
Hindus mention a passage of the Veda which they have read to us, 
to the following tenor If the day of conjunction, 1e. the first lunar 
day of the month, passes without the sun’s marching from one zodiacal 
sign to the other, and if this takes place on the following day, the 
preceding month falls out of the calculation.” The meaning of this 
passage is not correct, and the fault must have rsen with the man who 
recited and translated the passage to me” (/bid, Vol. Il, p 21-22). 
He then launches out on an analysis of the passage at the end of 
which he concludes. “Therefore the quotation from the Veda is not 


~ 
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correct” (Ibid, p. 22) These instances are noted by Prof. Ajay 
Mitra Shastrı as well (“Sanskritic sources of Alberuni” in Journal of 
indian History, Vol LI, Parts I and I (August and December, 1974), 
p. 329, fn 8) Edward C. Sachau remarks that Albirani “gives six 
quotations from the Veda - one taken from Patafijali (i 29), one 
from Sithkhya (1. 31), two from the Brahmasiddhinta of Brahmagupta 
Gi 110, 111) and two quotations which were communicated to him 
by his Pandits, as he does not mention a particular source when he 
took them (i348 and 1.348.” (ibid, Vol. IL, p. 345). It appears,. 
however, that Edward. © Sachau’s tone on the personal communication 
of Vedic material is more tentative than needs be, especially as Albiritnt 
clearly states that the Vedic passage was read to him Thus arises 
the paradox > on the one hand Albirini is castigating the Hindus for 
having no truck with mlecchas, on the other, he himself, (as a “friendly 
mleccha” to use A. L Basham’s expression) is able to listen to what 
aro regarded as passages from the Vedas for hearing which molten 
lead should be poured in the ears of a Sudra, not to talk of a mleccha! 


DATES OF THE NALANDA AND GAYA PLATES 
PURPORTED TO BE OF SAMUDRA GUPTA’S 
TIME. 


P. R. SRINIVASAN 


The Nalanda copper-plate of the year 5 has been edited 
in Epigraphia Indica, Volume XXV, pp. 50 ff. and plate, 
and the Gaya plate of the year 9 has been edited in Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, Volume III, pp. 254 ff. and plate. 
Much has been written about these plates by several scholars 
who have declared them to be spurious (see Epigraphia 
Indica, Volume XXVI, pp. 135 ff. for an article by 
Dr. D.C. Sircar on the spuriousness of the Nalanda plate). 
Dr. Sircar has also dealt with these two plates in his book 
Select Inscriptions (revised edition, 1965) on pages 270 ff. as 
Nos. 4 and 5, with copious footnotes on the nature, 
character and dates of these records. Accepting that these 
two plates are later forgeries of earlier genuine documents, 
the dates when these may have been forged have been 
variously given. Dr. Sircar who has written on this subject 
most recently says that the Nalanda copper-plate “was 
forged some time about the 6th or 7th century” (Select 
Inscriptions, 1965, p. 270, foot-note, 4), and that the Gaya 
plate “may have been fabricated in the 6th or 7th century’ 
and that “palacographically this record may not be later 
than the time of Adityaséna” (ibid., pp. 272-73, foot-note 
11). Further he has stated that the letter gh of lines 3 and 
10 of the Nalanda plate approximates to the form of the 
6th or 7th century (ibid., p. 271, foot-note 1) and that “this 
grant was fabricated not earlier than the 5th-6th century, 
when, in North India, the sign for 6 began to be replaced 
by that of 0”, asis evidenced by the indiscriminate use of 
v and b. (ibid,, p. 271, foot-note 5). 
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It will be clear from the above that there is still 
doubt as to the exact century when these plates might 
have been forged, whether it was the 5th, 6th or 7th century. 
A close examination of the writing of the two plates 
reveals certain palaeographical features which enable one 
to determine the probable century when the records may 
have been forged. 

It will be seen that the script of the Nalanda plate is - 
‘distinctly different from that of the Gaya plate. But, the 
characters of both the records have “very marked matras, 
or horizontal top-strokes of the letters, which we have 
already observed in the Bilsad pillar inscription of Kumara- 
gupta, No. 10 above, p. 43, and plate V.” (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Volume III, p. 140). This feature is met with 
in some other records also, as for instance in the Barabar 
Hill cave inscription of Anantavarman (ibid., pp. 221 ff., 
and plate XXX B), and Nag&rjuni Hill cave inscriptions 
of the same ruler (ibid., pp. 223 ff., and plate XXXI A & B). 
Besides this special feature, the characters of the Nalanda 
plate will be found to be almost of the same type with 
square and squat forms as characterise the letters of the 
above-mentioned records, while the characters of the Gaya 
plate are found to be not so, but of a cursive type. 

The characters of the Nalanda plate share the charac- 
teristic of the single or double horizontal line for the 
subscript v with that of the Anantavarman’s records. 
mentioned above as well as that of the Mehrauli iron-pillar 
inscription (ibid., plate XXI A). This feature is not met 
with in the Gaya plates. Though the type of letters of the 
Nalanda plate is similar to the type of letters of Ananta- 
varman’s records, the forms’ of letters of the latter are 
definitely later as seen in such letters as a, k, l, v, $ $, 
sand ha. Anantavarman, a Maukhari ruler, may have 
ruled about the first half of the 6thcentury A.D. (The 
Classical Age, p. 67). So, the Nalanda plate written in 
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in earlier characters may have to be placed sometime earlier 
than this the period of Anantavarman. The form of gh 
which has been stated by Dr. Sircar to approximate to 
the form of the letter of the 6th or 7th century (Select 
Inscriptions, (1965), p. 271, foot-note, 1), is already known 
from the Mandasor Inscription (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Volume III, plate XXII) of Yagodharman of the Malava 
year 589 (532 A. D.), where, however, the forms of other 
letters are highly developed, especially noteworthy being 
the manner of showing the medial i, 1, Z and 6. This shows 
that the form of gh occurring inthe Nalanda plate under | 
reference may be one of the first examples of this letter in 
this form to be met within early Indian inscriptions. In 
fact a very similar form of this letteris known from the 
Majhgawam plates of Maharaja Hastin dated in the [Gupta] 
year 191 (A.D. 510-11), in text-line 21. 

Apart from this, the other interesting letter which 
affords a clue to the probable date of forgery of this 
character, is v While this letter is tripartite with a loop 
on the left arm in all the records so far known belonging 
to the end of the 6th century A. D., here it is bipartite 
inform. The only example of this letter occurring in the 
Mehrauli iron-pillar inscription looks somewhat like the 
one met with in the Nalanda plate, but this letter of the - 
latter record is decidedly of a later date. The occurrence 
of this type of letter is seen for the first time in the above- 
mentioned Majhgawam Plates of Maharaja Hastin dated 
in the Gupta year 191 (A. D. 510-11), in text-line 18 etc., 
but here, however, this new type of v is seen to co-exist 
with the older tripartite form. Though the top stroke of 
the letters of the Majhgawam Plates is nail-headed, in 
other respects the letters of this record bear a close resem- 
blance. Besides, the use of b for vis also met with here, 
especially in such words as sambat, as itis in the Nalanda 
plate under study. It is therefore clear from the above 
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discussion that the Nalanda record should have been engrav- 
ed a few years before or after 500 A.D. The letters of 
the Gaya plate, though cursive have all the features of the 
characters of the 6th century A. D., and the difference in 
the forms being due to the difference in the hand which 
was responsible for engraving it. In view of the fact that 
scholars are inclined to identify the “Gopéndrasvamin, 
donee of the Gaya plate, and Gdpasvamin, under whose 
orders the Nalanda and Gaya plates were prepared” (Select 
Inscriptions, 1965, pp. 272-73, foot-note 11), the date when 
the Gaya plate was engraved may not be much later than 
that ofthe Nalanda plate, and it may therefore be assigned 
to about 520 A, D. 


INDOLOGICAL NOTES 
D. C. SIRCAR 


No. 23— Bhaiksuki Inscription on a Bronze Buddha Image 
from the Pagoda of Shin-ma-taung (Burma) 


Recently Mr. U. Bokay, Conservator in charge of the 
Pagan Branch of the Archaeological Department, Burma, 
sent me, for examination, the photograph of an inscription 
in four lines which appear to be engraved underneath the 
bottom-sheet of a small Buddha image found from the ruined 
Pagoda on a hill. He says that the image now lies in the 
possession of the chief monk of the place. 


The inscription is written in the Bhaiksuki or arrow- 
head alphahet of the Buddhist monks particularly of the 
Uddandapura (modern Biharsharif) monastery in the present 
Patna District of Bihar, and only nine epigraphs in this 
script, which came from Bihar, West Bengal and U.P., have 
so far been published* The present inscription is the tenth 
Bhaiksuki record and the only one as yet discovered outside 
India. It is difficult to say whether the bronze image was 
made under the inspiration of a Buddhist monk from 
the Uddandapura monastery. 

Some of the letters of the inscription are difficult to 
decipher. However, the concluding part shows clearly 
that it was meant for the religious merit of $7 (i.e. Sramanera, 
Novice) Ahiraksita. 


1 Ind, Ant, Vol. XIX, pp 77-78 (Gaya); Ep. Ind, Vol. XXII, 
pp 37-39 (Kara); XXVIII, pp. 220-26 (4 from Uren and 1 from 
the Malda Museum); Vol. XXXV, pp 79-84 (Ghoshikundi and 
Kajra). 
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The inscription reads as follows :— 

Siddham symbol. Šrī-Śanū(?)kklī-sad[dh]ivi- 
hari-Vall-acarya-Dodhlaksa-si(?)- 
stha(?)-$ra-Ahiraksita- 


sya purnnam=idam | 


Sa 


We are not sure if the two aksaras, tentatively read in 
lines 2-3 as Sistha, may be regarded as intended for sisya 
(disciple). The personal names read as Šanūkklī and Dodhlā- 
kşa do not appear to be Indian while the expression Vall- 
acarya is not easily intelligible, though the person in question 
may have been an Acarya (teacher) ina monastery at Valla. 
Pali saddhivihāri is the same as Sanskrit sa@rdhamuviharin 
meaning a brother priest or co-student. The contraction 
Śrā stands for Sramanera, i.e. a novice. Thus the Buddha 
image was a pious work of the Novice Ahiraksita who was 
possibly a disciple of Dodhlaksa, an Acarya of the Valla 
monastery, while the said Acarya was a co-student of the 
illustrious Sanfikkli. Valla may also have been a sect. 

It is interesting that the well-known Buddhist formula is 
not found in the epigraph. 


No. 24 — Inscriptions on the Bronze Images from Fhewari 
in the Indian Museum 

Sometime ago, Mrs. D. Mitra, Joint Director Genera] 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, sent me 
a few photographs of the small inscriptions on the Buddhist 
bronze images discovered years ago at Jhewari in the 
Chittagong District, now in Bangladesh. None of the 
inscriptions bears any date so that the determination of 
their age depends on their palaeography. On palaeo- 
graphical grounds, the dates of the Jhewari bronze image 
inscriptions are not to be separated from one another by long 
intervals ; that is to say, they belong practically to the same 
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age, their dates ranging rougly between the middle of the ~- 
ninth and that of the tenth century A.D. or belong to the 
ninth-tenth century A.D. The upper left limb of ś exhibits 
the looped form as in the epigraphs of the early Pālas while 

r is not yet of the triangle type. At the same time, the right 
limb of ¢ and n is a straight stroke in many cases, and another 
similar feature of lateness is indicated by the fact that the 
upper gap of p, J, ¢tc., is covered by the top matra is most 
cases. 

The inscriptions may be read and interpreted as follows. 


A. Accession No. 8141 
TEXT 
Deyadharmmo = yarn vandya-sthabhi( vi )ra-Subha- 
dattasya mata-pitr-pirvvarngamam kptvā sakala-satva- 
rager = anuttajfara"n-avaptaya iti®// 


TRANSLATION 
This is the religious gift of the Venerable Monk Subha- 
datta [made] for the attainment of supreme knowledge 
by all the beings including his parents placed in front of 
them, 


B. Aacession No. 8142 

[ Deyadharmmo = yah] .. . . [saJkala-sattva-raser = 
anuttara-jñan-āvāptaya iti // 

The vowel-mark of the last aksara has a similar flourish 
as in the same concluding expression in No. A, and the | 
inscription may have been incised by the same engraver and 
was possibly also dedicated by the same person, 


C. Accession No. 8145 
2 Read “%anuttara-jia?. 


3 The i-matrad of ti ends towards the right of the letter with a 
flourish. : 
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[a] Deyadharmmo= yam pravara-mahayana-yayino 
vandya-stha*-Kumarabhadrasya | yad=atra punyam tad= 
bhavatu /5 [a ]cary-o[ pa]... 

[b] *x x x x x xX x xX T [ sakala-sattva ]-raser = 


anuttara-jnan-avapta[ ya iti I 


‘TRANSLATION 
This is the religious gift of the Venerable Monk Kumara- 
bhadra who is a prominent follower of the Mahayana. 
Whatever religious merit is derived from this, let it be for 
the attainment of supreme knowledge by all the beings with 
the Monk’s Acarya and Upadhyaya (spiritual teacher or 
preceptor) placed before them. 


D. Accession No. 8151 
Text 
Sibhadatta Saghaseni // 

There are here two personal names, both carelessly 
written. The first one is correctly Subbadatta while the 
second is Saighasena and probably not Sanghaseni. It was 
these two persons who no doubt dedicated the image. It is 
not impossible that éubhadatta of this record is the same as 
— the Buddhist monk of that name known from No. A in 
which, however, the writing is not careless. 


E. Accrsston No. 8153 
Siddham symbol. Deyadharmo= yam Sak yabhiksoh stha- 
Guuadattasya dy 


ee 
4 The contraction stha stands for sthavira. 
5 The mark of punctuation is redundant. 
6 This part is on another side, probably on the lower part of 
the back side. 
7 About 8 letters are damaged here They may have been 
odhydya-piirvangamam krtva 
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TRANSLATION - 
This the religious gift of the Buddhist ascetic, the Monk 
(Stha= Sthavira) Gunadatta. 


No, 25-—-Some Early Inscriptions of Assam. 


A. A Few Small Inscriptions In the Assam State Museum, 
Gauhati. 


There are some early medieval inscriptions, mosly on 
images, preserved in the State Museum. ‘They are generally 
small and are difficult to decipher satisfactorily because 
they are usually engraved rather carelessly. 

One of these records, which is engraved on the back of a 
Harihara image collected for the Museum from Deopani in 
the Sibsagar District, Assam, is the only record among these 
epigraphs that can be read without difficulty. It is engraved 
in characters assignable roughly to the 9th century ‘A.D. 
Medial e in all the five cases is of the earlier firo-m@tra type 
and not written in the later prstha-matra form. The form 
of hin Harihara (line 3) and Harina® (line 2) is earlier than 
its form in Maha@ra° (line 1). However, n suggests a date not 
rouch earlier than the 9th century A.D. 

The inscription reads as follows :— 

1. Siddham symbol. Namah svasti (/*) Maharaja- 

ddhirajah® Sri-Di- 

2, glekhavarma-rajye® Kakhya-putrena?® Harinara-12 

menah/** > 

3. Hariharah/**pratima datt=etī(ti) //*) 





8 Read Maha ajadhiraja?. 

9 There is a dot between jye and Kā. It does not look like an 
e-matra attached to kā. 

10 Something else had been originally incised and was later 
cancelled. 

11 The ukşaras nara touch each other while there is considerable 
space between 74 and me. 

12 Read °réimena The visarga sign may be part of the punctuation 
mark 

13 Read Warihara®, The visarga sign may be part of the punc- 
tuation mark 


ao 


pan 


~ trious Hastin.” According to this reading and its inter- 
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“Let it be well. Obeisance [to the god Harihara ]. 
[ Let it be ] well. [This] image of Harihara was donated 
(i.e. installed in the local temple for worship) by Hari- 
narama, the son of Kakhya, during the reign of (or, in the 
kingdom of) Maha@rajadhiraja the illustrious Diglekhavarman.” 

Diglekhavarman is not only a unique but a poetic name. 
What is, however, more important is that he is called a 
Maharajadhiraja and does not appear to have been a petty 
chief. The king, unknown from any other source, seems to 
have ruled in the age of the Salastambha dynasty and either | 
belonged to that ruling family or ruled over parts of the 
country contemporancously with the Salastambha kings. 
According to a verse in Ratnapdla’s grants, there were 
twenty-one kings belonging to the Salastambha house, the 
names of about one-fourth of the number being as yet 
unknown.'* It is therefore not improbable that Diglekha- 
varman was an as yet unknown member of the dynasty of 
Salastambha. 

Another small inscription of about the same age is 
incised to the right of a male standing figure. It seems to 
be a kind of a label to the figure. The inscription appears 
to read Sri-Hastisya (correctly Hastinah) rajyapala(h/*) probably 
meaning “The Rajyapala (governor of a tract) of the illus- 


pretation, Hastin would appear to have been another ruler, 
even though no royal title is applied to his name. However, 
this kind of anomaly is not unexpected in private records 
like those discussed here. 

An inscription in two lines isengraved around a bell 
(ghanta) in characters of about the lith century A.D, as seems 
to be indicated by the late form ofr. The inscription begins 
with the words Sri-Kumaradeva-rajye, “during the reign (or, in 


14 See P. N Bhattacharya, KGmariipafdsanavali, pp. xx-xxi. 
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the kingdom) of the illustrious Kumaradeva,” Thus the bell 
was dedicated to a temple when a ruler named Kumaradeva 
was reigning. This king is, however, not known from any 
other source ; but it is interesting that the name does not end 
in the word pala so that he was not a scion of the Brahmapala 
dynasty. The absence of any royal title is of course not so 
important in a private document like this. 1t is difficult to 
say whether he was a petty chief ruling over a part -of the 
country; but he may have ruled after the fall of the 
Brahmapala dynasty. 


B. Ulubari Plates of Balavarman, Regnal Year 13 


The present inscription, incised on three copper plates, 
was discovered at Ulubari in the Darrang District of Assam. 
King Balavarman of the Salastambha dynasty, who was the 
great-grandson of Harjaravarman (Gupta 510=829-30 A.D.) 
and flourished about the last quarter of the ninth ‘century, is 
* already known as the donor of the Howraghat plates’® of his 
5th regnal year, and the Nowgong plates!’ of the 8th year of 
his reign. The charter under discussion, issued in ‘his 13th 
year, shows that he reigned for a longer period than what 
was suggested by his other two grants so far published. This 
is an important addition to our knowledge. 


~ 


A passage found in Balavarman’s records shows that he 
was ruling his kingdom from the city of Hadappe’vara which 
is supposed to have stood on the site of modern Dah Parba- 
tiya near Tezpur in the Darrang District, The name of the 
city is also found in other records of the Salastambha dynasty 
variously as HadapeSvara, HatapeSvar and Hatappesvara 
and was formerly read wrongly as Hārūppeśvara.™" The 


15 Ep. Ind, Vel. XXXI, pp. 283 fi. 
16 P N. Bhattacharya, KG@mariipasdsanavali, pp. 71 ff. 
17 See Ep. Ind, Vol. XXIX, pp. 150-51 
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same city was also the capital of Harjaravarman and Vana- 
malavarman respectively the great-grandfather and grand- 
father of Balavarman, and probably also the other kings of 
the Salastambha house. 

The grant was made in the 13th year of the king’s reign 
on the occasion of the performance of a Lakya-homa ceremony 
which reminds us of the Koti-homa rite conducted by Santiva- 
rika PitavasaguptaSarman on behalf of king Sricandra of 
Vaiga according to the latter’s Rampal plate.1® The donee 
of the Ulubari plates was a Yajurvedin Brahmana of the 
ParaSara-gotra and Kanva-sakha by name Bhavadeva, son of 
Dhruvadeva and Usa and grandson of Visnudeva and Natula. 
The name Usa is interesting because the word is generally 
spelt as us@ while tiga is an East Indian modification of the 
medieval age. The present inscription shows that the said 
modification is at least as old as the ninth century A.D. 

The Laksa-homa ceremony was celebrated on the occasion 
of the udak-sankramana, i.e. the Uttarayana-sankranti which 
indicates the sun’s entry into the Zodiacal sign of Makara 
(capricornus) with the day falling at the end of the solar 
month of Pausa according to East Indian calculation 
although in most other regions of India the day witnessing 
the sankranti is regarded as the first of the new month, 

The gift land is mentioned in the Ulubari plates as a plot 
yielding two thousand (i.e. two thousand standard measures 
probably called Drona) of dhanya (paddy or crops) apparently 
per year. It was situated in a locality called Dikkura in the 
vişaya (district) of Madjai in the Uttarakula, i.e. the division 
lying on the northern bank of the Brahmaputra. 

The idea of the creation of a rent-free holding by separa- 
ting the land from the rent-paying areas of the village or 
district is expressed here, in the style of the records of Bala- 
varman and of the Brahmapala kings of Assam, as Dtkkurato 





18 N. G. Majumder, Ins. Beng, Vol. Il, p. 9. 
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= pakysta (i.e. having taken out the land from Dikkura) which 
reminds us of the style followed in visayad = uddhyta-pinda (i.e. 
taken as a piece out of the district)in the charters of kings 
like Harsavardhana.?® 


C. Saratbari Plates of Ratnapala, Regnal Year 12 


This grant, engraved on three plates, was issued by king 
Ratnapala who was the son and successor of Brahmapala, 
founder of the third royal family of Pragjyotisa-Kamaripa. 
The reign of Ratnapala was so long assigned on palacogra- 
phical grounds to the first half of the lith century A.D.?° 
or specifically to 1000-30 A.D.,*! though the latter should 
have been really 1000-40 A.D. because it was not noticed 
that the original reading of ‘26th’ regnal year in the date 
of the king’s Soalkuchi plates was later corrected to ‘36th’ 
regnal year. However, as we shall see below, king Ratna- 
pala actually ruled nearly three quarters of a century 
earlier. 

The charter was issued for the religious merit of the king 
and his parents on the occasion of the Dhanuh sahkramana, 
ie. the entry of the sun in the zodiacal sign of Dhanus or 
Sagittarius indicating the.end of the solar month of 
Agrahayana or Margasgirsa as counted usually in Eastern 
India. While the date of the present grant is the 12th regnal 
year, the other! two known copper-plate charters of Ratna, 
viz. the Bargaon®® and Soalkuchi** plates, are known to 





19 See, eg, Ep. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 67 f. (Madhuban plate), and 
Vol. IV, pp. 208 ff. (Banskhera plate), text line 9; see also the 
Pandukesvar plates, ibid, VoL XXXI, pp. 281 (lime 22), 288 (line 
24), 296 (line 36) 

20 P N Bhattacharya, op. cit, p xxiv. 

21 K.L Barua, Early History of Kamaripa, p. 139 

22 P. N. Bhattacharya, op cit, pp. 209-10 

23 Ibid., pp 89 ff 

24 Ibid, pp. 104 ff. 
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have been issued in the 25th and 36th years of the king’s 
reign. Thus the Saratbari plates represent the carliest 
copper-plate grant of Ratnapala so far discovered. 

What is of great importance in the present inscription is 
that, out of its 18 introductory stanzas, verses 1-15 were 
copied in the other two later charters of the king. The 
reason for this omission of verses 16-18 is that the conclu- 
ding three verses of the present epigraph describe the city 
of Hadappaka which was Ratnapala’s capital when the grant 
was issued though his later charters were issued when the 
. king was ruling from a different city. The city of Hadappaka 
is apparently identical with Hadappegvara which was the 
capital of the kings of the Salastambha house that preceded 
the line of the Brahmapala kings, because Hadappesvara 
seems to be named after the Iévara or Siva-lihga worshipped 
at Hadappa, i.e. Hadappaka, The two later grants, however, 
show that, during Ratnapala’s 25th and 36th regnal years, 
his capital was the city of Durjaya which was also the 
capital of his grandson and successor Indrapala.?5 ‘This 
shows that Hadappaka or Hadappesvara, the capital of the 
Salastambha kings, which has been located at Dah Parbatiya 
near Tezpur as we have seen, remained the capital of their 
successors till the early years of the reign of Ratnapala who 
apparently built the city of Durjaya and transferred his 
capital to the new city near Gauhati. This may be due to 
the fact that the Brahmapala rulers appear to have claimed 
descent from the dynasty of Pusyavarman, which had its 
capital at Pragjyotisapura near Gauhati. 

The donee of the grant was the Yajurvediya Brahmana 
Siddhapala who belonged to the Gautama-gotra and was 





25 Ibid, p 97 (Prāgjyotisesu Durjay-Gkhya-puram=adhyuvasa) ; 
cf. p. 111; pp. 122 and 136 (rdjfias=tasy=a . . äsin=nagnr] 
Sri-Durjaya-ndma). ° 
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the son of Nidhipāla and Dattāyikā. Jayapāla, who belonged 
to the Kanva-sakha, is mentioned as the ancestor of Nidhi- 
pala and not specifically as his father. 

The gift land was a plot yielding four thousand standard 
measures (Dronas ?) of paddy or crops apparently per annum. 
This land is stated to have been taken out of the two localit- 
ies called Santidasapataka and Bhatuvapataka situated in 
the Havvanga-visaya. In the description of its boundaries, 
mention is made of Sarayicimma-grama, the eastern pata 
of Divveradobbha, the Divvausa-nadi and the Santidasa-jola. 
It appears that Santidasapataka and Santidasa~jola were 
both named after the same person called Santidisa. The 
word pafa used in connection with Divvera-dobbha may be 
the same as pātaka as it is used in connection with a jola or 
canal possibly in the sense of ‘a bank’, In that case, dobbha 
may be the same as dobā, i.e. a pond or pool of water. - 


D. Gachtal Plates of Gopala 


This inscription, found at Gachtal near Daboka in the 
Nowgong District, Assam, was originally written on three 
plates, though the last plate, containing writing apparently 
on the inner side only, is lost. The record was peffunctorily 
edited by P. C. Choudhury in the Journal of the Assam 
Research Society, Vol. XVIII, 1961, pp. 55 ff. 

This is the only copper-plate grant of king Gopala, son 
of king Indrapala and great-grandson of Ratnapala of the 
Brahmapala dynasty, so far discovered ; but in spite of its 
fragmentary nature, its introductory stanzas contain in- 
formation of great value to the history and chronology of the 


Brahmapala kings. Unfortunately, this was not fully” 


realised by the editor of the record. 

There is a verse in the description of Ratnapala, great- 
grandfather of the donor, in which we are told that the said 
king defeated king Rajyapala of Gauda and that his war 


Bl 


ey, 
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elephants made the waters of the Mandakini (i.e. the Ganga) 
soiled like that of the Kalindi (Yamuna). This not only 
speaks of the defeat of Rajyapala of Bengal at the hands of 
Ratnapala of Assam, but also of the latter’s success in 
penetrating as far asthe Gangesin the heart of the Pala 
king’s dominions. This is a very valuable information for the 
students of East Indian history. Equally important is the 
light it throws on the date of the Brahmapala kings. As we 
have seen above, Ratnapala’s reign of about 40 years is 
counted from c. 1000 A.D.; but he is now found to be a 


- contemporary of she Gauda king Rajyapala whose great- 


grandson Mahipala I ruled in Vikrama 1083 (1026 A.D.) 
according to the Sarnath incription.2© Thus Rajyapala’s 
reign is now assigned to c. 908-40 A.D., so that his Assam 
contemporary may be regarded as having ruled in c 920-60 
A.D., i.e. nearly three quarters of a century before the 
period to which his reign is at present ascribed. 

The above date of Ratnapala is again remarkably support- 
ed by the description of his grandson and successor Indra- 
pala in the following section of the Gachtal copper-plate 
inscription. Thus Indrapala is stated to have defeated the 
Vanga king Kalyanacandra, son of Sricandra. We know that 
K.L. Barua ascribes the reign of Indrapala toc. 1030-55 A.D., 
though considering the mistake he made in ignoring the 
correction in the date of the Soalkuchi plates of Ratnapala, 
it should better be c. 1040-65 A.D. However, since Kalyana- 
candra’s grandson Govindacandra is known to have come in 
conflict with Rajendracola’s forces shortly before 1025 A.D., 
according to the Tirumalai inscription,*’ Kalyana must 
have ruled about 975-95 A.D. The reign of Kalyanacandra’s 
Assam contemporary may then be assigned roughly to 960-90 





26 Maitreva, Geudalekhamald, p. 108. 
27 Ep. Ind, Vol. IX, pp. 229 ff. 
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A.D., ie. nearly three quarters of a century earlier than the 
period now ascribed to him. 

Thus the rule of the Brabmapäla kings, from Brahmapala 
to Dharmapala, assigned to the period from the last quarter 
of the 10th century to that of the 12th century A.D. or to c. 
985-1125 A.D., should now be placed in c. 900-1065 A.D. 

Among mistakes of omission on the editor’s part, impor- 
tant is that of the mention of the city of Hadappaka as 
the capital of Gopala. The verse in question seems to show 
that Gopala re-transferred the capital from Durjaya to 
Hadappaka. The reason underlying this transfer cannot be 
determined without further evidence. : 

Of errors of commission on the part of the editor, the 
most significant seems to be the fact that, although he 
wrongly assigns the inscription to the llth century on the 
belief that Gopala ruled in c. 1055-75 A.D., he tried to 
connect the marriage of the king’s mother, the Rastrakuta 
princes Rajyadevi, with king Indrapala, who is supposed to 
have reigned in c. 1030-55 or 1040-65 A.D., with the part 
played by Pragjyotisa~-Kamarupa in the so-called tripartite 
struggle among the Rastrakutas, the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
and the Palas of Bengal. It is strange that he failed to 
notice that the imperial house of the Rastrakitas ceased to 
rule before the last quarter of the 10th century and that of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas in the first quarter of the llth 
century considerably before the rule of the said Kamartpa 
kings according to their chronology followed by the editor 
while about that time the Pala kings Mahipala I (c. 977- 
1027 A.D.) and Nayapala (c. 1027-43 A.D.) were struggling 
with the Kalacuri kings Gangeya (c. 1015-41 A.D.) and 
Karna (c. 1041-71 A.D.).?° 





28 Elsewhere we tried to show that there was really no tripartite 
struggle for the occupation of Kanau) (cf. Ep Ind., Vol. XXXVI, 
p. 206, note 1). For the struggle between the Kalacuris and the 
later Palas, cf. JS, Letters, Vol XVI, p. 27; JAIH, Vol IX, pp. 203. 


CANDRAGOMIN 


(Miss) Puspa Nrvoar 


Candragomin a scholar of great renown is the earliest 
known Buddhist writer on grammar being the founder 
of the Candra School of Grammar. He was born in 
Varendra in North Bengal in a Ksatriya family.” Tāra- 
nātha records an interesting story about his birth and 
previous life. It is said that in his former lifehe was a 
Pandita living in Varendra and entered ‘into a debate with 
a lirthika Lokayata teacher and defeated him’, But the 
tirthika denied it. This disheartened the pandita and he 
embraced death. He was afterwards reborn as the son of 
Visesaka, a scholar. For seven years after his birth he 
did not speak at the command of his mother. In the 
meantime the tirthika rival composed a rather difficult book 
of verse, which was circulated amongst scholars, Visesaka 
also got a copy of the same. But he could not understand 
its meaning. During his absence, his seven years old dumb 
son, Candragomin read the treatise which he fully under- 
stood and wrote verses criticising it. To his great surprise 
the father learnt about it and organised a debate between 


SS] ed 

1 Candra-vyakarana-siitra-nama by Mabācārya Candragominpada— 
Tg. mDo CXVI; Hill, 121-23; Tar. 203; Sumpa, xa, 82, 95, 139; 
Bu-ston, IL 132; JASB, NS, II IA, IX, 178 ‘The teacher Candrogo- 
min was born in the east, in Bengal, whilst a youth. became greatly 
learned, Bu-ston, II, 132. 

Tar. 199 ff.; Cordier, Deuxieme Partie, 302-’ Inhabited Barendar 
in Eastern India’; Sump, xci, 95, 139%—‘Born in Varendra Bangala’. 
Macdonell thinks that Kashmir was the native land of Candragomin 
but this may not be accepted and may have due to Kalhana’s mis- 
representation (1A, 1903, 376) 

3 Tar. 199 fi, 
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Candragomin and the #irthika in which the latter was defeat- 
ed. Candragomin was well rewarded. He is supposed to 
have earned fame by having learnt the fundamentals of 
grammar, logic and other branches of knowledge by him- 
self.‘ He had the privilege of studying Buddhist texts 
such as the Abhidharmapitaka from his revered guru 
Sthiramati. He also received instructions from a Vidya- 
dharacarya named Asoka; he ‘attained siddhi in magic 
spells and had direct vision of Arya Avalokitešvara and 
Tara’.® Besides his immortal work on grammar he com- 
posed works on drama, religious-kavya, treatises on medicine, . 
fine arts, Stotras on Tara and Majhjuéri, etc. In short 
his learning was vast. Being a Buddhist he was a devotee 
of the Buddhist God Avalokitesvara and Goddess Tara. 
He was married to princess Tara, daughter of a king of 
Varendra. He travelled widely in India. We are told 
that he lived at Candradvipa for some time, where he 
established stone-images of Avalokitesvara and Tara ; next 
he visited Ceylon and South India, where he wrote his 
famous grammar; lastly he came to Nalanda and met 
Candrakirti. 


Candra-Vyakarana : 


His famous treatise is entitled Candra-vyakarana, 
During his stay in south India he wrote this grammar. 
Taranatha gives a story of how the Candra-vyakarana 
was completed. In the temple of brahmana Vararuci, he 
saw Vararuci listening to grammar from a Naga and also 
comment on Pani’s grammar. There-after he himself 
composed a commentary on Panin’s grammar, which came 
to be callcd after his name as Candra-vyakarana.” 


Tar. 201. 
Ibid 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 202-03. 
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The Candra-vyakarana exercised a profound influence 
on the development of the later system of Sanskrit grammar. 
This grammar was extensively used in India and outside, 
and appreciated in Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet and Ceylon. 
It is not just a copy of Panini, but is original to a consi- 
derable extent, being a ‘recast of and improvement upon 
the rules of Panini’.® A special characteristic of Candra’s 
grammar is that ‘while it retains the most artificial terms 
of Panini’s grammar...it discards a large number of other 
terms, many of which have been adopted even by European 
grammarians...’® It may be noted that he ommitted 
Paninian rules about Vedic grammar. In fact, his object of 
writing a new grammar was to free it from the traditional 
brabmanical elements.1° In the matter of Dhatupatha 
he includes Vedic roots and follows Panini in many 
respects but shows some novelty in the classification of 
verbs.77 The Candra-vyakarana consists of six chaptcrs 
of four sections (pādas) each; the the total number of 
Candra sutras is about three thousand one hundred...It 
is interesting to note ‘the matter of P&nini’s first two 
chapters being scattered all through ...** The nature of 
Candragomin’s grammar was meant ‘as an improvement 
on that of Panini, Katyayana and Patanhjali, mainly in the 
way of greater brevity and precision...and the purpose of 
Candragomin was to ‘rearrange the grammatical material 
with the object of bring together all the rules that deal 
with the same phonetic or grammatical operations as well 


8 HB, 299. 

9 TA, XV, 184. ° 

10 Belvalkar, 35. 

11 The Dhatupétha of K&tantra, is as Liebich shows, an adoption 
of the modified version of the Candra system which because of its 
close dependence of P&nini, ultimately loses its importance in the 
later history of Sansknt Grammar—S. K. De, HB, 299-300. 

12 Belvalkar, 59-60 
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as the same part of speech...’*? The Candra-vyakarana is 
supplemented by a Unadi list in three parts; a Dhatupatha 
in ten sections’ also Lingakārikās or Linganersasana, 
Ganapatha, Upasarga-vritti and Varna-sitras’.** Gandra- 
gomin was not satisfied with his own famous contributions. 
Taranatha records a story about Candragomin’s reaction 
after seeing another grammar entitled Samantabbadra, 
attributed to Candrakirti which is lost.+® It is said that 
while Candragomin was in Nalanda he came across an 
excellent grammar entitled Samantabhadra. He was a 
fretful scholar who thought that his own contribution on 
grammar was inferior to Samantabhadra and hence wanted 
to destroy it. He threw it into a well at Nalanda but 
soon he heard the goddess Tara telling him, ‘you worked 
this with the noble intention of causing welfare to the living 
beings. In the future it will be immesely useful for the 
intelligent living beings so you take out your book from 
the well’, Candragomin obeyed the order. The well came 
to be called ‘Candrakipa’ i.e. Candra’s well. Thus the 
great work was saved.*” 


Commentaries : 


According to Liebich Candragomin wrote a commentary 
on his own grammar, Dharmadasa also wrote a commen- 
tary on this.t® Besides there were many other commentaries. 
There is no doubt that the grammar and the commentaries 
were very popular...‘a good many of them have been 
translated and freely circulated in Tibet at least since 


13 Ibid 

14 Both published by Liebich. 

15 Belvalkar, 5960. 

16 Cf. Bu-ston, II, 133; 133; Tar. 206, 

17 Tar. 206 

18 Ed. Liebich Zur, Einfuhrung, part IV, of Liebich—Analyses 
dos Candra-vytti, Belvalkar, 61-62. 
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1000 A. D....Some of these works had also gone to Ceylon 

-along with other Buddhist texts....7° The Candra- 
vyakarana have made Candragomin famous but the system 
he introduced seems to have gone out of vogue. Explana- 
tions have’ been offered by some scholars regarding this. 
According to them the first cause is that the work is not 
original and secondly, being a Buddhist, it shared the 
fate of Buddhism.’*° 


Other Contributions : 


Candragomin also wrote a Buddhist drama called 
Lokananda*! relating the story of a certain Maniciida 
who gave away his wife and children to a Brahmin ina 
spirit of generosity. The drama is based on a Jataka 
story consisting of four acts and a prologue. His third 
composition is a _ religious-kavya entitled Sisya-lekba- 
dharma? in the form of a letter addressed to Prince 
Ratnakirti, an ordained pupil of Candragomin. He later 
renounced ordination. The cause of this is given differently 
by Vairocana Mitra*® and Prajiiakaramati.** According 
to the former when Prince Ratnakirti was about to ascend 
the throne Candragomin sent the letter to him. Secondly, 
it is held by Prajfiakaramati, Ratnakirti gave up ordination 
to marry a princess. When Candragomin heard about it, 


19 Belvalkar, 61-62 

20 Ibid 

21 We have got a Tibetan translation of this drama in Bastan- 
hgyur Wint-Ges, TI, 183, 399; Keith. Sanskrit Grammar, 168. 

22 Ed I P. Minayeff in Zapiski, IV, 29-52 A. Ivanowski, it is 
written to a prince named Ratnakirti with an advice to abandon the 
world; Tg mDo xxxiii; cf Tar 209 


23 Sisya-lekha-tippana—Tibetan Tripitaka, Vol, 129, 227, last folio, 
line 4. 


24 Ibid, 78, first folio, line 4 
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he wrote the letter. The text contains one hundred and 
fourteen verses in different metres. In these letters Buddhist 
doctrines are given in refined kavya style. 

Candragomin’s original contributions are confined to 
his work on sitras.2° These have been used by Kasika 
without acknowledgement. A work on logic entitled Nyaya- 
aloka-siddhi (a lamp of logical demonstration) was com- 
posed) by Candragomin. But this author was, according 
to some different from our Candragomin. It was translated 
into Tibetan by pandit Sri-Sitaprabhu and the interpretor- 
monk Vairocana. The original in Sanskrit is lost.?° 
CGandrgomin’s writings also included Stotras on Tara and 
Maiijusri?”7 and some sadhanas. The bsTan-‘gyur knows 
a Candragomin who wrote more than sixty books; these 
works are mostly Tantric treatises and Stotras on Tara.?° 


Candragomin and Tara : 


Candragomin’s favourite deities were Avalokitesvara 
and Tara. His devotion to Tara became almost legendary. 
He is said to have married Tara, the daughter of a king of 
Varendra, whose identification is not known. As a dowry 
Candragomin received from the king a province as a gift.?° 
He lived with her for sometime. ‘Once as the maid- 
servant was calling his wife Tara it occurred to him 
that it was not proper that his wife and the tutelery deity 
(Tara, should bear the same name. He asked (his wife) to 
forgive him, and made up his mind to leave his home. The 
king came to know about it and ordered that in case he left 





25 Belvalkar, 59-60 

26 JASB, NS, 1907, 45. 

27 Cf. S C Vidyabhusana, Introduction to Sarvajriamitra’s etc., 1908, 
xx ff). 

28 Cf Taranatha, 402. 

29 Tar. 201. 
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his daughter he was to be thrown into the Ganges. 
Meanwhile the teacher addressed a prayer to Tara, which 
gave him shelter in an island, as if by a miracle, in the 
middle of the Ganges...” ‘Up to this day’ as the tradition 
says the spotis known by the name where this happened 
‘the island of Candra’ (i. e. Candradvipa-—Bakla in the 
Barisal district).2° It isinteresting to note that the island 
Candradvipa only contained villages but later it became a 
town. The number of villages estimated to be seven 
hundred. Here Candragomin built stone images of 
_ Avalokitesvara and Tara.21 Another version of this story 
is that Candragomin after leaving his wife, Tara retired 
to a place on the other side of the Ganga, which 
came to be known as Candradvipa after his name. Here 
he built temples of Tara. A third story says that 
CGandragomin having refused to marry the princess of 
Varendra named Tara, its king became furious and kept 
him in prison on an island in Barisal. This island later 
came to be known by the name of Candradvipa. Before 
he joined Nalanda, Candragomin seems to have spent 
some years in Varendra. Legends may have been created 
to explain the origin of the geographical name ‘Candradvipa’ 
a centre of worship of Tara, associated with the name of 
its renowned devotee. *? 

Taranatha records another story about Candragomin’s 
devotion to Tara. Once an old women went to Nalanda 
to Candrakirti and begged money from him for the marriage 
of his daughter. Candrakirti showed her the house of 
Candragomin. When he came to the house of Candragomin 
he had nothing except a ‘set of robes’ on him and a copy 


30 Ibid; Cf. Bu-ston, M, 13; Sumpa, xci, 95. 
31 Ibid. 202 


32 SHAZB, pp. 83, 89, 101; HIL, 334; Kaulajfdna-Nirnaya, 1934, 
Introduction. 


9 
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of the Aryaastasahasrika (Prajnaparamita). There was 
a picture of Tara drawn on the wall. Moved by her sight, 
Candragomin prayed to Tara. It (the picture) became 
real Tara, took off all the ornaments made of various jewels 
—inclusive of an invaluable gem and gave all to the acarya. 
Candragomin presented them to the old woman, conse- 
quently the image came to be known as Tara without 
ornaments.** 

Another story says how he was once saved from 
shipwreck while proceeding to Potala through prayers to 
Tara. Sesa-naga wanted to take revenge on Candragomin ~ 
for his criticism, ‘sent huge tidal waves in the sea and his 
ship was about to be wrecked. From inside the sea, came 
the voice; throw out Candragonin, Candragomin prayed 
to Tara, the goddess with her attendants came flying on 
the back of a Garuda. The Nagas fied in terror. The ship 
safely reached its destination.” * It is said that Candra- 
gomin built hundreds of temples each for Tara and 
Avalokiteévara.*° 


Title : Gomin : 

The word go-min affixed to his name and the homage 
paid by him to Sarvajña in his Mangala-sloka of the Vrtti 
testifies to his attachment to Buddhism. Gomin means 
upasaka.*® According to Roerich, vows of Gomi means 
‘abstaining from sexual life’.*" S. K. Chatterjee equates 
gomin with the modern Bengali surname Gui. It is interest- 
ing to note that Candro-Gomi is made equivalent to Candra 





33 Tar. 208; cf. Roerich, Selected works, 558 
34 Tar. 208-09. 
35 Ibid. 209. 
. Ibid. 202. 
37 BA, I, 297 
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- Goswami. It may be noted that ‘Goswami’ is one of the well- 
known surnames of Bengal.°* 


CGandragomin in South India: 


Candragomin lived for some .time in South India and 
Ceylon. While he went to Ceylon (Sin-ga-la) with the 
help of some merchants he found that many people ‘were 
suffering from leprosy. He saved them from the disease. 
He then built a temple of Arya-sithhadeva, preached the 
Mahfyana doctrine and taught the people fine arts, 

_medicine, etc. As the legend says he built Many centres 

ý of Mahāyāna with resources provided by the Yaksa ruler 
of the island. His stay in the south is important because 
it was here that he produced his famous work on 
Candrā-vyākaraņa. It is mentioned in the Pag Sam Jon 
Zang that Candragomin visited Orissa. In the Dhana 
Sridvipa he performed religious ceremonies in the great 
vihara of Sridhanya Kataka and established about one 
hundred chapels.*°® 


Candragomim and Nalanda : 


Candragomin was intimately connected with the famous 
monastery of Nalanda and the great teacher Candrakirti. 

' He was a pupil of Sthiramati. It is said that the 
acquaintance of Candragomin with the Nalanda monastery 
initially was not very happy. When he first visited the 
monastery its priests failed to give him a hearty reception, 
This incurred Candrakirti’s displeasure; he wanted to 
teach the monks a lesson, Candrakirti arranged a 
“procession of priests’ led by three chariots, with Candra- 
gomin in the first, an image of Mafjuéri in the second, 





37a HB, 298 n 5; Sumpa, xci, 9% 139. 
38 Cf. JASB, NS, II, 1907, 221-22. ; 
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and himself in the third. The monks realised the impro- 
priety of their conduct and now offered all the honour 
and respect due to the great teacher and scholar. Candra- 
gomin is well remembered for his participation in the 
frequent discussions he held at the great monastery of 
Nalanda. A different version of the same story is given 
by the Tibetan historian.*® According to Taranatha’s 
story Candrakirti knew Candragomin’s name. Once 
Candrakirti was preaching outside the boundary wall and 
Candragomin stood listening...on seeing him Candrakirti 
had an occasion to be acquainted with him personally, 
and showed him great respect for his scholarship. Being 
a lay worshipper Candragomin complained that he could 
not have a direct access to Nalanda. He was advised by 
Candrakirti to come along with the image of Majijusri 
led ina procession which was fanned by Candrakirti from 
the right and Candragomin from the left. The story says 
that Mañjuśri’s face was turned sideways as if talking to 
Gandragomin. The people said look! look! what the 
image is doing.’*° This is the reason why Maiijusri 
is represented in the image with her neck turned towards 
the left. ‘As the chariot failed to pull back, his chariot 
moved before that of Candrakirti... !¢+ Thus according 
to this story Candragomin was estimated higher than 
Candrakirti. This was an insult for Candrakirti, so he 
organised a debate between both of them which continued 
for seven years when he was helped by Avalokitesvara. 
Since then Candragomin stayed at Nalanda and preached 
his doctrine.‘? 


39 Tar 203 ff 

40 Bu-ston, IL 133. 
41 ‘Tar. 203 ff. 

42 Ibid. 
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The memory of Candragomin is preserved in Bengal 
by two notable Buddhist Grammarians, , Jinendrabuddhi 
(c. 750 A.D.) and Maitreya-raksita. The former was the 
author of a commentary entitled Vivarana-panjika*® and 
the latter, Maitreya-raksita composed the Tantra-pradipa 
a commentary on Jinandrabuddhi’s work on Dhatu- 
pradipa.‘* Purushottamadeva, the Buddhist author of 
Bengal, in his Bhasa-vrttion Panini also refers to Candra- 
gomin.** 


. Date: 

Opinions differ on the question of his date. Minayeff** 
believes that Candragomin lived as early as the beginning 
of the 5th century A. D.; N. Peri is inclined to place him 
in the 2nd half of the 7th century A. D. ;*" S.C. Vidya- 
bhusana suggests a still later date for him.*® According 
to a Tibetan source*® he was a contemporary of Sila, 
mentioned as a son of Harsavardhana. On this ground 
he has been placed by some in about 700 A.D. This late 
date ‘conflicts with the accepted date of the Kasika.®° 
Liebich is of the opinion"! that Candragomin flourished 
in the period between 465-544 A.D. This date is proposed 

on the basis of a supposed reference to a contemporary 





43 Ed. S. C. Chakravarti, three volumes. 

44 Ed. S. C Chakravarti; Eeg/Cat. 782 No. 687/4¥Ma, 

45 vii. 2. 269. The exact date of the author is not known. 

46 Leibich, Panini, IL 

47 BEFEO, 1911, 388 n 2. 

48 HIL, 333 ff. 

49 Tar. 199 ff. 

50 He makes use of the Candra Grammar. 

51 WZKM, XT (1899), 308-15; Das Datum—Candragomins and 
Kalidasas (Breslau), 1903; cf Ksiratarangini, 264 ff; HB, 297-98 n; 
Winternitz, I, 365 m. This date makes him a contemporary of 
Candrakirti, 
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event cited in illustration of the Sutravrtti®? is taken to 
refer to the victory over the Hūņas by the Guptas. 
Belvalkar®® acceptsin a general way the date put forward 
by Liebich and assigns him to c. 470 A.D. assuming that 
the victory over the Htnas mentioned inthe text is to be 
credited to the Gupta king, Skandagupta. But the view 
that Jarta or Japta inthe passage is a mistake for Gupta 
is disputed.** Some take Jarta as a Jat prince,®*® or identify 
him with Yasodharman, who defeated the Hiinas before 
532 A.D. S. Levi5® on the evidence of I-tsing®”’ proposed 
to identify Candra described by him with Candragomin— 
thus placing him sometime before his visit to India i.e. 
c. 650 A. D. Taranatha suggests that Candrakirti, Candra- 
gomin “and @carya Dharmapala were contempories. The 
first half of the lives of Candrakirti and Candragomin 
coincided as the reign periods of king Paficasimha.*® 
Kielhorn shows that Jayaditya (who died inc. 661 A. D.) 
uses the grammar of Candragomin, although they never 
actually mentions it by name. 


Identification : 


There are some difficulties in regard to the identification 
of this Candragomin in view of the fact that the same 
name may have been used by- more than one scholar. ` 
Without entering into a minute discussion of the question 
of their identification which cannot be solved definitely 
in the present context, it may be suggested that one 





52 The statement ‘ajayad gupto (MS jarto or japto)hiinan’— 
1 2, 281, p. 243 

53 Belvalkar, 58. 

54 HB, 297 n. 

55 Keith—History of Sanskrit Diama, 168 

56 BEFEO, ii, 1903, 38 ff 

57 Takakusu, 164. 183 

58 Tar 209, = 
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Candragomin was the renowned Buddhist grammarian, 
was possibly a scholar who wrote several treatises on various 
other subjects.°° Besides there was a philosopher Candra- 
gomin, author of the work Nyaya-siddhya-loka and a 
Tantric author of the same name. I-tsing refers to a great 
man (Mahasattva), a scholar named Candra (or Candra- 
dasa), compared to a Boddhisattva. He was alive when 
the pilgrim visited this country.°° He composed songs on 
Visvantara (Sudana) which used to be recited to the 
accompaniment of dance. I-tsing mentions his lyrico- 
dramatic rendering of the Visvantara Jataka. He says 
that ‘The Mahasattva Candra, a learned man of Eastern 
India, composed a lyric poem on Prince Visvantara till 
then known as Sudana, and all men sing and dance itin 
all the five provinces of India? This is undoubtedly an 
evidence of its great popularity in North India. The 
identification of Mahasattva Candra or Candradāsa with 
the grammarian Candragomin has been refuted by 
Liebich.® 1 

Again Kalhana refers to one Candrācārya and his work 
on grammar. He places him under king Abhimanyu of 
Kashmir (3rd century A. D.).°? In his book he criticises 
the Mahabhasya of Patafjali. This is also recorded in the 
Pag Sam Jon Zang.** Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadiya 
refers to one Candracarya.*4 §,C. Vidyabhusana makes 
a distinction between Candragomin the senior, the author 
of Candra-vyakarana and the junior Candragomin, whose 
preceptor was Arya Ašoka (c. 950 A. D.). Vidyabhusan 





59 Ibid, 206 ff. 

60 Takakusu, 163-64, 

61 Liebich, 92 ff. 

62 1. 176; 14, IV, 1875, 107-8; B. Liebich, Ksira-tarangini 270-72, 

63 Sumpā, i. 95; HIL, 333 fi. 

64 i, 489-90; the identification of the two is not accepted by 
many, Sastri-Catalogue, VI, (Vyākarana), preface, 1. 
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holds that Candragomin the logician was different from 
both. There seems to be no doubt that there was one 
Candragomin who enjoyed a great reputation as a 
grammarian, philosopher and poet,®* as already mentioned. 
Some scholars believe that though reputed author of 
Candra-vyakarana his grammatical system once so famous 
lost its original popularity. But even as late as in the 
10th century king Sricandra of the Candra dynasty of 
Bengal made a grant of ten pajakas of land to a teacher 
attached to a temple for the exposition of the Candra- 
vyakarana. In the Paschimbhag plate of Sricandra, year 
5, the king created a Sasana called Candrapura. Some 
scholars read it as Sricandrapura. It may be presumed 
that the ‘asana was named after Candragomin who was 
very popular and famous in the territories ruled by the 
Candras. 





65 HIL, 333 ff; Winternitz, IE, 365. 
66 EI, XXXVI, 289 f. 
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Note on: Sirapala I* 
Add: after the end of the first paragraph on page 
162, Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. 
IX, parts l-2, 1975-76. 


In this context reference may be made to the copper 
plate inscription recently discovered in Mirzapur, U. P.* 
in which king Šūrapāla, mentioned as the son and successor 
of Devapala makes a donation of some villages in Srinagara- 
bhukti near Patna to some Saivacaryas of Banaras at the 
request of his chief queen (Mahadevi) from his camp near 
Monghyr. The new material confirms the theory long 
advocated by Dr. B. C. Sen in his monumental work 
entitled: Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of 
Bengal (1942), that Šūrapāla was the son and immediate 
successor of Devapala and different from Vigrahapāla I, 
who ruled later, This subject is discussed at length by 
Dr. B. C. Sen and the result of the discussion is presented 
in a tabular form in his book,” as follows : 


as a 





|: | 
S Vakpala 





| | 
Tribhuvanapala Devapala Jayapala 
Rajyapala (= Šūrapāla) Vigrahapala I 


Narayanapala 


* This portion was omitted from my article entitled: ‘Dynastic 
and Regional Affiliations of Buddhism in ancient Bengal’—published in 
the preceding volume of this Journal, Vol. IX, Parts 1-2, 1975-74 
pp. 162. 

1. Bulletin of the Museums and Archaeology, UP, 1970, 67-70; 
Indian Archaeology—A review, 1971-72, 61; The Statesman, Calcutta 
Ed., 29th April, 1971 I got all the references to this inscription from 
Dr. B C. Sen 

2 SHAIB, 353 ff. ; Genealogical tables ın Introduction, xlvin. 
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In the Indroduction of his book he gives an alternative 
genealogical table and assigns a date for Sirapala I 
(c. 858-60 A. D.), son of Devapala.* In the above table 
the probablility of Rajyapala being identical with Sarapala 
I is a mere suggestion on which Dr. Sen apparently does 
not insist. 

The Bhagalpur grant of the reign of Narayanapala‘ 
records the gift of a village named Muktigrama for the 
worship of an image of Siva for whom Narayanapala him- 
self had built a sahasrayatana (possible a temple with thousand 
pillars).° This temple was managed by a committee of 
Pasupata Acdryas ( yatharham pija-bali-caru-satru-nava-karm- 
ady artham). From the Bhaturiya inscription of the reign 
of Rajyapala® we learn that his Prime Minister, Yasodasa 
performed many humanitarian and religious acts and 
installed god Siva in a temple, For the maintenance of 
this god, the Buddhist king granted the rent-free village 
Madhusrava. The Nimdighi stone inscription discovered 
from Manda (Thakur Manda, thirty miles direct north of 
the town of Rajshahi ) mentions the sad death of Gopala 
III, Adideva and others while fighting some enemies near 
about the findspot of the record. It is recorded that 
Bhavakadasa built a Saiva shrine in memory of the deceased 
including the king.” The Manahali grant records the gift 
of some land by king Madanapala to the Pandit Bhatta- 
putra Vatesvarasvami as a fee for reading the Mahabharata 


3 B. C Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, 
Introduction, xlviii. (SHAIB). 

4 TA, XV, 3% f. 

5 Ibid, lines 38-39 read by some scholars as ‘the king boast of 
having built thousand temples for the same aiva in the same locality’— 
DHNI. I, 300. 

5 6 THQ, XXXL, 215—H. 

7 EI. XXXV, 228-33. 
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to the chief queen (Veda-Vyasa-prokta-prapathira-Maha- 
bharata...).° It is interesting to note that with the 
exception of a few, all these records belonged to North 
Bengal. 

Outside Bengal but within the Pala dominion the 
non-Buddhists were at liberty to encourage and promote 
the cultivation of their respective religions. Thus for 
example, the Gaya stone inscription of the reign of Nara- 
yanapala, dated in the year 7 contains an invocation to 
Visnu in his Narasimha aspect which records the erection 
of a monastery (āframa) for Brahmins practising austerities, 
by Bhandadeva whose genealogy is given in the inscription.’ 
The Gaya Krsnadvarika Temple inscription of the reign 
of Nayapala?® contains an invocation of Vasudeva. It records 
the erection of a temple of Janardana, built by Visvaditya 
with a panegyrical account. 





8 JASB, 1900, Vol. 69, 266 ff; GLM, 147 f. 

9 ELXXXV, 225 fi. 

10 EIL XXXVI, % ff 

Please note that the first two paragraphs were omitted from my 
article in the preceding volume (Journal of Ancient Indian History, 
Vol. IX, 1975-76, p. 162 which is to be added after the first paragraph. 

On the same page (162) the second paragraph beginning from 
‘Outside Bengal...given in the charter.’ (line 5)—is rather confused 

So the whole portion given above should be added after the end of 
the first paragraph on page 162 

Tt is curious to notice that similar confusion is noticed in the article 
on page 142, second paragraph. 
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MANUFACTURING TECHNIQUES OF EARLY 
INDIAN INDIGENOUS COINS: 


A. N. Laur 


Early Indian indigenous coins were manufactured by 
three distinct techniques of (I) Punch-marking, (II) Die- 
striking and (III) Casting. Producing coins by the punch- 
marking and die-striking techniques involved three separate 
processes: (A) Making the Punch or the Die, (B) Preparing 
the coin-blank, and (C) Impressing symbols or devices 
(or motifs) either with individual punches or with a single 
die or with double dies. Coins of the casting technique, 
on the other hand, were produced in a completely different 
manner: the process neither required any punch or die nor 


any coin-blank. 


A. Making the Punch or the Die 

The Punch was a sort of nail-like metallic object having 
at one end the linear outline of some design in negative 
and in relief. When the Punch is hammered into a flat 
coin-blank, the linear outline of the design in question 
would sink into it and impress on it the very design in 
positive, and the resultant coin would look like a tiny 
bas-relief. The number of symbol or symbols on a coin 
would be determined by the number of punch or punches 
used. 


1 For a general study of the subject see the Author’s comprehen- 
sibe papers: (1) “Archaic Coms of Northern India’, JNSI, XXXV, 
pp. 1-38; (2) “Foreign Influence and Local Coins”, in Seminar Papers 
on the Local Coins of Northern India, Varanasi, 1968, pp. 203-216: 
and (3) “The Mintng Techniques of the Tribal Coins”, in Seminar 
Papers on the Tribal Coins of Ancient India, Varanasi, 1977, pp. 70-86. 
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The above is not the case with die-struck coins which 
may have one single device or motif on one side or two 
devices on both sides of the flans. However, the Die would 
be of two kinds: (1) the Die-punch used for a single-die 
coin (i.e, a coin with one device on one side only) and 
(2) the Anvil-die which was simultaneously employed along 
with the Die-punch to impress a double-die piece (i. e. a 
coin with two devices on its two sides, obverse and reverse), 
The Die-punch was a cylindrical metallic bar of a required 
dimension having at one end a group of symbols (as seen 
on earlier coins)? or a single broad device (as depicted on 
comparatively late issues)? cut in intaglio. The Anvil-die, 
on the other hand, had a similar group of symbols or a 
broad ‘device cut into an anvil ..also in intaglio. 


B. Preparing the Coin-blank 


In the early stage of coin-making, and also often in later 
times, blanks of coins were processed individually by beating 
thin metal-globules of required weight when in a semi- 
molten state. Blanks thus processed would be roundish in 
shape. In course of time the processing of individual 
blanks was practically discarded, since it was considered 
to be too time-consuming and troublesome. Instead a 
simple process of mass-production was evolved. At first a 
broad sheet of uniform thickness was prepared out of the 
necessary metal; long strips were then cut off from the 
sheet; and finally sizeable squarish bits were chopped off 
from these strips. And when necessary, these bits were 
individually clipped at one or more corners to adjust the 
required weight. These individually-processed roundish 


2 BMC(AD, PL XXXI 1-13. 
3 Jbid, Pl XXXII. 6-7. 
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blanks or mass-produced squarish ones were generally used 
for manufacturing punch-marked coins.* . 

Sometimes also small squarish bits or elongated bar-type 
pieces were cut off from long but narrow and thin metal 
bars of uniform thickness and used as blanks for the so- 
called Bent-bar or Wheel-like coins, which were current 
in Taxila or regions to its west. 

In the initial stage of the die-striking process of 
manufacturing coins, roundish blanks were individually 
processed. But very soon the sheet-cutting-and-bit-chopping 
process of preparing blanks was much in vogue.® As it 
appears, another process of preparing blabks was later on 
introduced. Blanks were then cast in suitable (open) 
sockets arranged in rows probably generally on mud- 
sheets." The shape of the blanks would then be determined 
by that of the sockets. 


C. Impressing Blanks with Symbols or Devices 


On punch-marked coins the symbols were individually 
and separately impressed on the blanks, after being treated 
by some primitive process of annealing,® in order that 
during the process of stamping punches were not unduly 
damaged or blanks were cracked. 

In the case of single-die coins (i.e. coins which have 
some device on the obverse and nothing on the reverse) 
considerably heated or somehow annealed blanks were 
stamped hard with the Punch-die. Double-die coins (i.e. 


4 Similar blanks were also processed for the early die-strick 
issues. 

5 See note 11 below. 

6 Cf. some die-struck coins of Taxila. 

7 This sort of casting blanks was probably popularised by the 
early foreign rulers. 

8 Annealing means “to heat, and then cool slowly for the 
purpose of rendering less brittle.” 
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coins having devices on both sides) would be manufactured 
by placing the adequately heated or annealed blanks 
between the Anvil-die (below) and the Punch-die (above) 
and by striking a hammer on the top-end of the Punch-die. 


I PRODUCTION OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 


The broad category of the Punch-marked coinage which 
may be divided into five sub-categories according to their 
techniques of manufacture: (a) Droplet coins, (b) Saucer- 
like coins, (c) Wheel-marked or the so-called Bent-bar coins, 
(d) Minute coins of tiny sizes, and (e) Common Flat-fabric 
coins. 


(a) Droplet Corns? 


It was atthe very initial stage of coin-making that the 
two normal and separate processes of preparing the coin- 
blank and impressing it with symbols by individual punches 
were curiously combined into practically one almost simul- 
taneous process, Molten metal of required weight was 
dropped on a flat hard surface out of a sort of calibrated 
spoon, and one or two broad symbols were immediately 
impressed on the somewhat spread-out semi-molten metal 
lump with one or two punches. The resultant punch- 
-marked coin would be roundish but irregular in shape and 
have a crude and uneven fabric. 


(b) The Saucer-ltke or Cup-shaped Coins? 


The blanks of the second sub-category of punch-marked 
coins, known as Saucer-like or Cup-shaped- coins, which 
come from certain places in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar but 
not far from Varanasi, were prepared individually by flatten- 
ing thin silver globules of specific weights. The roundish 


9 Cf INSI, XXXV, pp. 34-35. 
10 ibid. pp. 10-12. 
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blanks thus processed were considerably heated and, when 
still very hot and somewhat pliable, impressed with broad 
symbols on one side by individual punches. The side of 
the blanks that received the heavy punch-impressions would 
become somewhat concave, during the process of stamping, 
so much so that the resultant coins would look like ‘saucers’ 
or ‘shallow cups’. 


(c) The Wheel-marked or the so-called Bent-bar Coins?+ 


The third sub-category of punch-marked coins popularly 
known as Bent-bar coins, which come from the Taxila 
region and places to its north, were somewhat differently 
manufactured. They are now known in different denomi- 
nations and fabrics, The full 100-rati specimens have been, 
and may well be, called ‘Bent bars’ due to their shape 
and fabric: for they look like elongated bars and are 
actually bent. The quarter and one-eighth pieces of this 
very coinage system, weighing 25 and 124 ratis, which have 
been recovered from excavations and stray finds, are not, 
however, bent. This is because of their very sizes. Now, 
both the elongated bar-type blanks and their shorter squarish 
lower denominations would be suitably chopped off from 
quite long and uniformly thin and wide bars, and, when 
necessary, clipped at corners in order to adjust the required 
weights. They would then be considerably heated for 
reasons stated above. The long full bars would have two 
impressions of the same broad wheel-like symbol at each of 
their two ends, and in the process of hard stamping would 
get bent. Butthe squarish short specimens of the small 
denominations, which get the impression of only one single 
symbol, are not bent during the process of stamping, since 
Fleet ee see 

11 Ibid., pp 5-10. 

12 Allan describes the symbols as ‘wheel or sun-like designs’. 


A D. H. Bivar calls the coins bearing this ‘wheel-like’ symbol as 
“wheel-marked” coins : NC, 1954, p. 163. 


10 
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the wheel-like symbol at the end of the broad punch covers 
their entire small span. Any way, we cannot call these 
coins, consisting of both long bent specimens with two 
symbols and short unbent pieces with one symbol of the 
same wheel-like design, by the common designation of ‘Bent 
bars. They are therefore tentatively called ‘Wheel-like’*? 
coins. 

(d) The Minute Coins of Tiny Sizes** 

The unbelievably tiny silver, silver-coated and copper 
coins, so well-known from the 1924 Taxila hoard** and 
otherwise recovered from the bed of the Kabul river and 
certain places in the Ujjain-Bhilsa region belong the broad 
category of punch-marked coinage, and are remarkable for 
their manufacturing technique. ‘The blanks of these minute 
coins are too tiny to be handled in any ordinary manner. 
In fact, some of them would look like minute specks of 
metal. Critical studies have revealed that these coins had 
different recognisable weightranges: 4,2, 14, 1, $ and 7 
ratis corresponding to 7.2, 3.6, 2.7, 1.8, 0.9 and 0.45 grains 
respectively. It is difficult to determine how the unbelieve- 
vably tiny blanks of these minute coins were prepared. It 
is possible that they were processed probably by dropping 
molten metal specks of required weights on a hard plain 
surface in a mysterious manner and a symbol would be 
immediately stamped upon them with a punch, the diameter 
of which being much bigger than the tiny flans would 
produce only a pratial impression of the concerned symbol. 
(e) The Flat-fabric Common Punch-marked (Silver) Coins** 

Besides the above four sub-categories of punch-marked 
coinages we come across another sub-category of highly 





13 Cf. JNSI, p. 36. 

14 See E H C Walsh, Punch-marked Coins from Taxila, 1939, 
pp. 34, Plates V-VI, 34-112 

15 Cf. JNSI, pp. 12-23 
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extensive punch-marked currency, which fall into various 
‘local’ and ‘universal’ series. Specimens of the compara- 
tively rare ‘local’ series of these coins generally come from 
a few parts of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, while those of the 
various extensive ‘universal’ series are regularly unearthed 
from different regions of the Indian sub-continent, viz. the 
present-day India, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh 
and Ceylon. 

Blanks of these common coins were duly annealed and 
since the dimension of the impressing punches were very 
. small, the blanks would not be appreciably affected in 
appearance and would remain practically flat as before. 
These coins, whether of the ‘local’ or of the ‘universal 
series, would both be roundish and squarish in shape. Blanks 
of the roundish pieces would be individually processed, 
while those of squarish ones’ would be mass-produced, as 
stated above. Both roundish and squarish blanks would 
eventually be impressed on one side with symbols by means 
of separate and individually designed punches. Critical 
and comparative studies of these rather common flat-fabric 
coins by generations of scholars have clearly shown that 
initially the blanks of these issues were sufficiently wide- 
spread and thin, and bore neatly and clearly punched 
“symbols of comparatively simple designs. But with the 
passing of time the blanks tended to become smaller and 
thicker in fabric and began to display on themselves minute 
and often highly complicatedly designed symbols, impressed 
ina partial or jumbled up manner for want of sufficient 
space on their flans. 


II. DIE-STRUCK COINS 


Coins of the die-struck category are known in silver, 
copper and other minor metals. Various series of the die- 
- struck coins, consisting of both the earlier uninscribed” 
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specimens and later inscribed ones, come from certain 
circumscribed localities.t® Suitably processed blanks for 
this coinage were impressed with groups of symbols or 
broad devices either on one side only (as on early specimens) 
or on ‘both sides’ by two dies—but always in a single 
operation. 

For a single-die coin a suitably processed and consider- 
ably heated or somehow annealed blanks would be placed 
on a plain hard surface and struck on the upper side with 
a die-punch. In most cases the die-punch being smaller 
than the coin-blanks in diameter would itself also get into 
them to some extent and create an incuse?” impression. 

For a double-die coin one would require two distinct 
dies—a die-punch and an anvil-die. A considerably heated 
blank would first be placed on the anvil-die, above which 
was put the die-punch, and finally struck heavily with a 
hammer, so that the blank squeezed between the anvil-die 
and the punch-die ‘would receive the punch-impression on 
its upper side while its under side took a design in relief’. 


III. CAST COINS 


Coins of the cast category are known in copper alone. 
Early specimens were uninscribed, while later ones were 
inscribed. Cast coins were manufactured by pouring molten 
metal through a narrow channel leading to the designed 
cavity inside a pair of moulds somehow joined together in a 
secured manner. 

Sometimes more than one coin would be cast simulta- 
neously in a single pair of moulds with more than one 
coin-design connected together by one or more narrow 





16 Like Taxila : Cf. BMC (AI), Pls. XXXI-XXXIV. 

17 Cf the incuse impression on Single-die Taxila Coins, BMC(AI), 
Pl. XXXI 1-11 For the mcuse impression on one side of double-die 
coms see ibid, P! XXXIL 12-13 (also of Taxila). 
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channels, In such cases, the cast link between the two 
coins would generally be cut and filed: but there are 
instances of two joined coins with the uncut link.2® 

Characteristic ‘local’ types of both uniscribed and ins- 
cribed cast coins originated perhaps in the Ayodhya, 
Kausambi and Taxila regions. But some central authority 
ultimately issued various extensive series of cast coins for 
universal currency in Northern India; and, interestingly 
enough, these well-organised universal series of cast issues 
were always uninscribed which means that they were issued 
at an early period when writing on coins did not come 
into vogue. 

The Yaudheyas at a much later stage perfected the cast- 
ing technique in order to mass-produce their extensive 
coinage, initial and early specimens of which were prepared 
by the die-striking process. They would cunningly join 
together many mould-pairs having rows of unformly 
designed cavities of coins with inter-connecting narrow 
channels. +° 


+ 

18 Cf. BMC(AI), PL XO 1-2. 

19 See B. Sahani, The Technique of Casting Coins in Ancient 
India, pp 18 fi 


SYNCRETISM AS FOUND IN SOME COMPOSITE 
IMAGES FROM BENGAL. 


Sm. RaMA CHATTERJEE 
I 


A number of composite images of medieval period have 
been discovered from different parts of Bengal as well as 
fram Bihar. The mode of device and features as presented 
in the iconography of these images tempt us to suggest that —> 
some definite purpose was present behind the formation of 
their composite character. They were not odd productions 
of some irresponsible artists who broke the stiff rule of 
iconography. Rather, a definite stratum in the thoughtful 
disposition signifies the development of a new technique 
which was to be followed by the artists belonging to Eastern 
School. A craving for the ideological compromise among 
the rival philosophy of different sects, promotion of good 
will and religious tolerance are implied in the expression 
of syncretism. The device became well definite in the icono- 
graphy of the composite images of medieval time. But an 
attempt to promote the idea of syncretism in the icono- 
graphy of some composite images was being made from ` 
very early time. A good instance may be illustrated by an 
image of Visnu which is the earliest plastic representation 
of the Kushan period. The relief is found in the collection 
of Late Pandit Radhakrishna of Mathura. The god is seen 
standing with a heavy mace and a wheel in the back right 
and left hands. Both the normal hands are like those found 
in the Bodhisattva images, i.e. the right hand in the abhaya 
pose while the left one holding a monk’s bottle of long neck 
and conical bottom.* The relief is interesting in view of its 


1 JISOA, Yol V, p. 124, PL XLV, Fig. 8. 
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display of transition from a Buddhist to a Brahmanical 
image. 

Discovery of composite images from different parts of 
India reflects light on the new device developed for 
assimilating iconographic features of more than one god 
in the same image. Sometimes, separate images of gods 
belonging to rival sects are grouped together witha view 
to promote the religious tolerance among different sectaries. 
Instances of such images come from medieval Bengal and 
Bihar. An image of Harihara in Indian Museum is found 
flanked by Buddha and Surya and a craving for compromise 
among four creeds i.e. Saiva, Bhagavata, Buddha and 
Saura is reflected in this composite image. Another sculp- 
ture from Java representing Siva, Visnu, Brahma and Strya 
on four sides of a linga displays an obvious purpose of 
conciliation among ideas of the creeds represented by the 
above gods. A late medieval sculpture from Bihar is unique 
one by combining in itself the display of Paticayatana pūjā 
in one form. The image is a Siva-linga in central position 
and four deities of Surya, Sakti, Visnu and Ganega are 
engraved all round the lifga.? Almost all the instances 
illustrated above bear composite consistency through 
separate images in one group relating to orthodox institu- 
tion. But some LokeS’vara images from medieval Bengal 
display a device of assimilation in their iconographic 
features, some of which are appropriate to the images of 
Hindu gods like Siva, Sirya, Visnu and so on. Elements 
reciprocally contributed by both the gods of the Buddhist 
and Hindu institutions nourished the syncretic form in one 
composite image of the god. An image of Buddhist god 
Trailokyavasathkara preserved in the Museum of Varendra 





2 Arts Asiatique, tome I, 1954, P 140, Figs. 1, 2, 
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Research Society usually maintains the parity of the icono- 
graphic description of the god, but in the garb of a 
Brahmanical Bhairava.® Adorned with the five miniatures 
over the crest some Saktiimages from Bengal have direct 
influence of Buddhist iconography. We know that Siva 
in the medieval time occupied an honorific place in the 
Buddhist Mah4yanic pantheon. The corrobarative evidence 
may be given by instance of five faced Avalokitešvara image 
which bear close affinity with that of the favourite god of the 
Hindus.‘ 


II 


A survey on the composite images of Lokesvara hailing 
from medieval Bengal deserves special mention in this 
connection, In dealing with them we should keep in mind 
the late medieval time of their origin. It was the period 
when the Buddhist gods and goddesses were taking repose 
in the orthodox inststution. Even Buddha was being 
adorned by the Hindus as one among the ten incarnations 
of Visnu. The composite LokeSvara images of late medieval 
time convey a purposeful requirement of a time when the 
period stopped at a cross-road of transition in the 
Buddhist world. Let us give some definite instances of such 
Lokeévara images. 

A fine specimen of a Siva-Lokesvara has come to light 
from Kegavapur (Barisal). The image of the god represents 
himself as that of Siva but is seen bearing an effigy of two 
armed Dhyani Buddha over the crest." A relief of medieval 
period is a striking combination of Surya and Lokesvara 


ee 

2 Banglaya Bauddha Dharma, N N. Dasgupta, Calcutta, B. S. 
1355, P. 143. 

4 Gods of Northern Buddhism, Getty, Oxford, 1928, p. 59. 

5 Visvabhaati Annals, Vol. VI, 1954, P. 62. 
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that was brought to Ashutosh Museum probably from 
Orissa. An effigy of Amitabha Buddha seated over the 
Jatamukuta of the deity exhibits his Lokegvara character. 
At the same time, the usual solar deity is to be marked in 
the emblems of full blown lotuses with stalk held by the 
right and corresponding left hands of the god who is endow- 
ed with ten arms, but six are lost at present.® 


III 


Our discussion will remain incomplete if we do not refer 
to some interesting and important composite images of 
Visnu combining in themselves few features of Bodhisattva 
Maiijusri, Lokanātha and Lokeśvara. Allof them hailing 
from different parts of Bengal display tbe period of their 
origin in late medieval time. A fine specimen of a syncretic 
form of Visņu showing some characteristics of Bodhisattva 
Maiijusri is present among sculptures -acquired by the 
Rajshahi Museum. The four armed standing figure 
bedecked with vanamala carries his usual emblems Sankha, 
Cakra, Gada and Padma. But a thorough survey of the 
iconographic features comes in favour of the presentation 
of an image of Bodhisattva Maiuéri. The head is occupied 
by the miniature of Dhyani Buddha Amitabha and the 
pedestal is engraved with a six armed figure in the posture 
of war dance. The principal figure being accompanied by 
four male figures in place of the mythical bird Garuda, 
Laksmi and Sarasvati carries weapons which are too 
indistinct to be recognised as usual attributes of Visnu, viz. 
Sankha, Cakra, Gadā and Padma, In the lower right hand 
there is a lump like object looking more like sweetmeat 





6 Development of Hindu Iconography, Dr. J. N. Banerjea, 2nd 
Edn, Calcutta, n 547-48. 
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than a lotus bud. An object having uniform width is 
horizontally placed over a lotus with stalk which is held 
by the left hand. The object can hardly be recognised to 
be a mace; rather it may be a book in accompaniment of 
a flower or a flaming pearl, placed on the lotus, The right 
upper hand carries a wheel over a lotus and left lower 
hand holds a couch in the palm. Out of four attendant 
figures two standing on either side of the principal figure 
can not be recognised as Ayudhapurusas, symbolising the 
conch and the discus. The Ayudhapurusas are invariably 
found to carry a lotus stalk headed with discus and conch. 
But they inthe present case, are devoid of such symbols, 
Moreover, the smaller figures standing by the side of these 
Ayudhapurusas remain still unidentified. The six armed 
dancing figure on the pedestal probably signifies a class or 
a Gana of demigods or Bhitas if we take the dictum of 
the Tantrastra ‘“‘bhittapretadibhih kuryyad  pithasanamanan- 
tara.” The vanamala round the neck of the deity is not 
only common for Visgu; sometimes, Bodhisattva images 
are seen wearing garland. (V.R.S. museum No. 662).7 So, 
from the iconographic point of view the image looks more 
akin to that of a Buddhist god Mafjuéri than that of 
Visnu. The growing popularity of Manjusri in both 
orthodox and heterodox institutions became a well known 
fact from medieval time onwards. Regarding his attendant 
figures in the present instance we can safely comment that 
the god is constantly associated with his companions and 
door-keepers. Mañjuśrī is hardly found in the company 
of female attendants. In Indian painting and sculptures, 
Madjusri appearsin his two principal forms—one being in 





7 A New specimen of Bengal, Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, V.RS. 
Monograph No. 4, pp 18 ff 
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a fighting attitude with ignorance and the other being a 
“peace-loving dispenser of knowledge”. In the last named 
form the wheel of law and the conch are usual 
emblems. Out of twenty four varieties of the god described 
in Trikanda-Sega, two are recognised as (a) Asfaracakravan 
(i.e. holder of a wheel of eight spokes) and (b) Sthiracakra 
(stablewheeled), The above specimen seems to be of 
Sthiracakra type. As regards the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha 
over the head of the deity, it may be stated that though 
Aksobhya, is generally the spiritual father of Mafjuéri, 
Amitabha is not entirely uncommon. The inscription on 
the pedestal is so broken in some parts that the reading is 
impossible to be restored. It consists of fifteen letters 
““Sadhaka (or Sravaka) Lalasini ( siñ ) La...sangha ( sya)”. The 
word ‘safighasya’ is further a strong evidence to show 
that the donor was a member of Buddhist church. At a 
first glance the image appears to be that of Visnu so we are 
inclined to name the above god ‘Mafhjusri-Visnu’. 

A much mutilated Lokeivara image from Ghiyasabad 
(Murshidabad) now in the collection of Indian Museum 
is a striking example of Vaisnavite influcnce over the 
Buddhist sculpture®. It is a standing figure in Samapa- 
dasthanaka pose under the snake-hooded canopy. The deity 
possesses twelve hands in which the following emblems are 
recognisable—a Garuda a rat, a ploughshare, a conch-shell 
in the left hands, a manuscript (?), a bull and a cup (?) 
in the right ones. All these attributes rest on the double 
petalled lotuses. The god is usually decorated, and a long 
garland of vanamala round the neck hangs upto the knees. 
Two of the hands on both sides of the main figure touch 
the standing attendant figures in the same mode as wc 
find in sculptures of Visnu who place their hands on their 





8 EISMS, p. 128. 
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accompanying Ayudhapurusas. But the image seems to be 
of Lokegvara in view of another similar specimen now 
preserved in the collection of Rajshahi Museum where the 
preta sicinukha, the invariable attendant of Lokesvara is 
present. Bedecked with Vanamala, it too, looks more akin 
to that of Visnu. Out of his twelve hands some are 
endowed with conch-shell along with other weapons of 
Visnu. Identity of this image with that of Visnu is also 
possible for the presence of his Vahana Garuda. The tops 
of the Prabhavatt in both the sculptures are broken, So 
we are not sure as to whether they convey an effigy of 
Amitabha or that of other Dhyani-Buddha. Interchange 
of some iconographic features provides little room for doubt 
that reciprocal unification of elements of both Lokegvara 
and Visnu was concluded in later times. 

A statuette of Visnu-Lokanatha from Sonarang, Dacca!’ 
is endowed with twelve hands on a full blown lotus resting on 
Bhadrapitha. A small figure of Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha 
over serpent hooded canopy present just bebind the deity 
comes in favour of the iniage to be of Lokanatha, Attending 
figures on either side of the main figure stand in Tribhanga 
pose being endowed with Katthasta-mudra. Their headdress 
is embellished with a Cakra in a peculiar manner symbolising - 
Buddhist wheel of Law. Bedecked with all kinds of 
ornaments, viz, crown, carring, torque, armlets and bracelets 
the general features of the image seem to owe much to 
that of Visnu. The uppermost right hand rests on the 
support of a full blown lotus in the manner displaying 
Varada pose. The corresponding left one is broken. 





9 Visvabharatt Annals, Vol. VI, 1964, p. 62. 


10 Handbook to the sculpture in the Museum of Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, N Ganguli pp 32-33. 


11 Two Visnu-Lokegvara Images from Sardangi, Mrinal Kanti Pal, 
Modern Review, Vol cix, Nos. 1-6, (Jan-June), 1961, pp. 307-8 
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Thus, reciprocal blending of both Buddhist and Vaitnava 
features was a remarkable phenomenon in the religious 
history of Pala Bengal, asso many Visnu-Lokesvara images 
form the country are valuable testimonies. Like those 
composite Loke’vara images from Ghiyaésabad and Sonarang 
another discovery of some Vignu images displaying striking 
similarity with the above images reveals the same tune of 
harmony in the diversity of the religious world in medieval 
time. A well preserved fine specimen comes from a small 
village Sardanga lying at a distance of 12 miles from the 
town of Burdwan**, The image is unique by its stylistic 
appearance and execution. The deity stands in Samapadas- 
thanaka pose under the nine hooded serpent canopy supported 
ffrom behind. The god is endowed with twelve hands; but the 
main symbols of the god are a conch-shell and a lotus in the 
principal left and right hands respectively, while in the eight 
corresponding left and right hands the god bear long stalked 
full blown lotuses. The remaining lower hands on either 
side rest on the heads of two chowry-bearers standing in 
‘Tribhanga pose over lotus pedestals. Just by the sides of 
these attendant figures there remain other two miniatures of 
four-handed Visnu of. which one is made to stand under a 
canopy of a seven-hooded serpent. Besides, on both sides of 
the stele and the canopy of the nine-hooded serpent there 
are other two figures standing on double petalled lotuses. 
They are two-handed Visnu-Lokesvara images recognisable 
from their lotus symbols held in respective right and left 
hands. The central figure is decked with all the usual 
ornaments of Visnu, i.e. mukufa (jewelled crown) on the head, 
Kundalas in the ears (ear-rings), Hāra (necklace) round the 
neck, Yajfiopavita (sacred thread), Udumbara (girdle), Kepiiras 
(armlets) and Valayas (bracelets). Above all, the deity puts 





12 Ibid, p. 308. 
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on a loin cloth and a long garland of Vanamālā or Vaijayan- 
timala hanging upto the knees. Mutilated portion of the 
pedestal carries an inscription of votive character not 
reliable for its seriously broken condition :—‘‘Dharmadana 
Sa... n. iyani pratima’, The palaeography of the writing helps 
one to determine the date in the llth century A.D. From 
the standpoint of its execution and mode of arrangement in 
group of similar deities we can not but remember the mode 
of arrangement of ARAPACANA Maiijéri in which the 
principal figure should be executed amidst the host of similar 
deities. 


Another Visnu-Lokesvara image from Sardanga?* is almost 
identical with the former one excepting that in the present 
ease, the figure stands under the canopy of a seven-hooded 
serpent ; and just on either side of the deity there are two 
standing figures of Sankhapurusa and Cakrapurusa in the place 
of chowry-bearers found in the above sculpture, This image 
is also inscribed in the proto-Bengali character of llth 
century A. D. 

Two other archaeological sites near Sardanga are Safichra 
and Deuliya where among a good number of unearthed 
sculptural remains, a large Visnu-Lokeivara image!" (from 
Sanchra) is worthy of notice. The image is sadly mutilated 
standing in Samapadasthanaka pose on a lotus pedestal. The 
stele is the canopy of seven-hooded serpent. Traces of twelve 
hands are discernible by the emblems of lotuses with long 
stalks held in the left and right hands respectively. The 
god has all the usual characteristics of loin-cloth, vanamala 
or Vaijayantimala, ‘The only peculiarity noted in this 
image is the placement of two other Ayudhapurasas instead 
of Satkha and cakrapurusas and chowry-bearers. Besides, 


ed 


13 Ibid, pp 308-9, 
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two fat and squatting figures occupy the places of the 
miniatures of Visņnu-Lokeśvara on either of the main figure 
of the god. The union between Vignu and Lokeśvara was 
not by any means indissoluble as the discovery ofso many 
syncretic Vişņu-Lokešśvara images bears importance of the 
new development in the religious sphere of medieval Bengal. 


Abhayamudra 


Ardhaparyanka 


Ayudhapurusa 


Dhyani-Buddha 


Kotihastamudra 


Glossary 


The posture of protection. The hand 
showing this mudra should be slightly 
elevated and bent with the upturned 
palm with outstretched fingers. 


Is a posture of sitting in which one leg, 
usually, the left is tucked on the seat 


‘while the right one dangles down along 
with it. 


Personified emblem of the god placed 
by the sides of the principal figures. 


The Dhyani-Buddhas are peculiar kind 
of Buddhas who are not required to 
pass through the stage of a Bodhisattva. 
They might have owed their origin to 
the theory of the eternity of the five 
senses, They are five in numher. 


Is kafisathsthita or katyavalambita hasta 
mudra in which the hand is usually 
bent a little at the elbow and placed 
on the upper part of the waist. 
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Samapadasthanaka: A standing posture in which the body 
without any bent in it, faces front. 


Tribhanga : Isa posture of standing with two bends 
in the body. 


Vanamiala or 
Vaijayantimala : A long gerland of flowers usually 
shown on Visnu figures. 


THE KUSANA EMPIRE AND THE 
HSIUNG-NU 


B. N. MUKHERJEE 


The Shih-chi and the Chien Han-shu indicate that the Yiieh 
-cħih had inimical relations with the Hsiung-nu when they 
lived between Tun-huang and Ch’i-lien mountain? and that 
the Hsiung-nu were mainly responsible for killing one of the 
Yüeh-chih kings and for forcing the Yiieh-chih to leave this 
habitat." A ruler of the Wu-sun tribe, who was brought 
up by the Hsiung-nu king known by the tittle Lao-shang 
shan-yu, obtained the latter’s permission to attack the Yiieh- 
chih to avenge an earlier defeat. The Wu-sun ruler 
attacked and defeated the Great Yiieh-chih in their 
habitat in the Sai country‘ (situated in the vicinity of the 
lssik-köl lake). The Great Yueh-chih moved further west- 
ward, conquered Ta-hsia (to the south of the Kuei or the 
Oxus) and established their capital to the north of that 
river.‘ 

It was reported to the Han emperor Wu-ti during the 
_ Chien-yiien era (140-135 B.C.) that the Yiieh-chih “bore a 
constant grudge against the Hsiung-nu, though as yet they 
had been unable to find any one to join them in an attack 


on their enemy”. But when the Chinese envoy Chang 


1 Ssu-ma Tan and Ssu-ma Chien, Shi-chi (Ssu-pu pie-yao edition), 
ch. 123, p 3b; Pan Ku; Ch’ren Han-shu (T'ung-wen shu-chu edition). 
ch. 95A, p. l4b 
See above n 1. 

CHS, ch. 61, p. 4a 

Ibid 

SC, ch 123, p. 3b; CHS, ch 9A, p. 14b. 
SC, ch 123, p. la 
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Ch’ien reached the country of the Great Yueh-chih to solicit 
their help against the Hsiung-nu, he was not successful." 
The king of the Great Yiieh-chih “had no intention of 
avenging his father’s death by attacking the Hsiung-nu”’.® 

One of the Asi-kou of the Great Yiieh-chih, called Kuei- 
shuang, gradually established an empire.® It is not known 
whether the Kuei-shuang or the Kusana empire inherited 
the inimical relationship with the Hsiung-nu. In fact, we 
have no direct evidence about the nature of relationship 
between the Hsiung-nu and the Imperial Kusanas. However, 
there are sources which may yield some information on this 
subject. 

The Han, the Hsiung-nu and the Imperial Kusanas 
were for some time in the Ist-2nd century A.D. simul- 
taneously interested in aggrandising their respective 
influences in Eastern Turkistan. The chief task of the Chinese 
general Pan Ch’ao was to resassert Han supremacy in that 
region, mainly at the expense of the Hsiung-nu.?° 


It appears from the Hou Han-shu, that in about the 
sixteenth year of the period of Yuong-p’ing (corr. sponding to 
c. A.D. 73) the king of Ch’iu-tzu, Kien, “had been placed on 
the throne by the Hsiung-nu”.** This protégé of the Hsiung- 
nu was apparently on the throne of Ch’iu-tzu in the third 
year of the period called Chien-ch‘u (corresponding to 
c. A.D. 78), when Pan Ch’ao planned to conquer it and, in 


7 Ibid., pp. la and 2a; CHS, ch 61, p. 2a. 

8 SC, ch 123, 2a; CHS, ch 6l, p. 2a. 

9 CHS, ch 960A, p. 14B; Fan Yeh, Hou Han- aa (Ssu-pu pie-yao 
edition) ch 118, p. 9a. 

10 W. Samohn, East Turkistan to the Twelfth Century, pp 281; 
B. N Mukherjee, The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire (in press), 
pp. 150£ 

11 HHS, ch. 77, pp. 4b and Sa; T’oung Pao, 1906, s II, Vol. VI, 
pp 218 and 221-222 
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order to facilitate such a conquest, intended’ to attack the 
Ts’ung-ling region.** In his address to the emperor Chang 
in A.D. 78° Pan Ch’ao stated that “when Ts’ung-ling will 
fall being traversed, Ch’iu-tzu will rot being attacked”.1* 

This statement indicates that Ch’iu-tzu or Kuei-tzu 
(*Kjwi-tsi= *Kutsi), identified with the Kucha area in 
Eastern Turkistan,?* was dependent on the help from the 
territory of the Ts’ung-ling, which included the Pamirs.?® 
This seems significant in view of the fact that that Ch’in-tzu 
was not contiguous to the Ts’ung-ling region. . 

The Ts’ung-ling region probably became a part of the 
Kushana empire in or by A.D. 78.76 Hence the statement 
of Pan Ch’ao may allude to an alliance or some kind of 
special relationship between the kingdom of Kuchi or 
Kucha and the Kusaya empire. 

Such an inference is supported by the fact that in the 
second year of the Yung-yiian era (corresponding to c. A.D. 
90) Hsi, the commander of the Yiich-chih (Kusana) army, 
asked for help from Ch’iu-tzu in course of his expedition 
against the Chinese general Pan Ch’ao.*” It should also be 
noted that Pan Ch’ao was able to subdue Ch’iu-tzu in A.D, 
91,18 only after he had defeated the Kusana army under Hai 
in A.D. 90. 





12 HAS, ch. 77, pp. 6b-8b; TP, 1906, s. IL, Vol. VU, p. 226. 

13 See above n. 12. 

14 A. Herrmann, Historical and Commercial Atlas of China, 
pp. 24E2 and 97; Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 1935-37, Vol. VIOL p. 900. 

1S A Herrmann, op cit, p 24 CD 2/3; T Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol. Il, pp 283-285. 

16 B N. Mukherjee, The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire 
(in press), pp. 83-84; see also TP, 1906, s. If, Vol VIL pp. 232-233. 

: 17 HHS, ch 77, p; 7a; TP, 1906, s TI, Vol. VU, pp. 232-233, 
} 18 HHS, ch. 77; TP, 1906, s. I. Vol VIL p. 233, 
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Thus the Kusanas probably had an alliance or some 
special relation with Ch’iu-tzu from at least c. A.D. 78 to 
90. And since, as noted above, Ch’iu-tzu was under the 
political authority or influence of the Hsiung-nu in the 
seventies of the lst century A.D., the Imperial Kusayas 
probably had good relations with the Hsiung-nu in and 
perhaps about that period. 

We may here quote a statement from the Tibetan work 
Li-yul-gyi-lo-rggus. It states that “originally king Kanika, the 
king of Gu’zan and the Li ruler, Vijayakirti, and others led 
an army into India and captured a city named So-ked”.?° 
Kanika has been identified with the Kusama monarch 
Kaniska 12° Guzan is considered to have been located in 
the Guchen area near Urumchi in Eastern Turkistan.*? It 
obviously lay in the zone of the Hsiung-nu influence.” 
Hence the Kusaya emperor in question might have cordial 
relations with the Hsiung-nu. 

It appears that in the last quarter of the Ist century A.D. 
and also inthe period of Kaniska I, if he ruled after lst 
century A.D., the Imperial Kusanas might have friendly 
relationship with the Hsiung-nv authorities. This rapport 
between the two important powers, who were essentially not 
well wisbers of the Han rulers,?* was a significant develop- 
ment in the field of international politics in the Ist century 


19 Bastan-hgyur, Vol XCIV in the Mdo (sūtra) section, folio no 
435b ; F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Concern- 
ing Chinese Turkestan, pt. I, p. 119. i 


20 B. N. Mukherjee, The Kushanas and the Deccan, pt. I, pp. 41 
and 49, n. 51. 


21 F. W. Thomas, op. cit., pt. I, p. 119, fm 2; part II, pp. 282f. 


22 See A. Herrmann, op cit, pp. 24F2 and 69E2; W Samolin, 
op. cit, pp. 34f 


23 W. Samolin, op. cit., pp. 18f; TP, 1906, s. II, Vol. VII, p 232 
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A.D3* They had come a long way from the days when the 
Yiieh-chih, to which people the Kusanas belonged, used to 
bear “a constant grudge against the Hsiung-nvu”. 





24 For the history of the relations between the Hiinas (Hswig: 
mu) and the successors of the Imperial Kuginas in the territories 
now included in Afghanistan and Pakistan, see U. Thakur, The Hiinas 
in India, pp. 41£; A Biswas, The Political History of the Būnas in 
India, pp. 45£; etc On the question of the Hina origin of Kuid4ra 
Kusina, see B. N. Mukherjee, The Kushana Genealogy, p. 92, n 1. 


HARIKELA AND RELATED COINAGES 
B. N. MUKHERJEE 


Thc legend Harikela or Harikelā can be read on a series of 
thin die-struck silver coins displaying a recumbent bull to 
left or right with or without a wreath around its neck on 
- the obverse, and a tripartite symbol (looking like a trident) 
with garlands hanging from it on each side and having 
representations of sun and moon above it on the reverse. 
The legend in Brahmi characters appears on the obverse.? 

The intended shape of these coins is round, Their size 
varies from about 2.6x2.8 cms to 3.07 x 3.12 cms. Their 
weight generally varies from about 5 to 7.5 gms, though 
pieces of lesser weight are also known. 

The palaeographic features of the legend on most of 
these coins may date them to c. 7th eentury A.D.,? though, 
on the same grounds, some of them may be assigned to a 
little later period. Harikela or Harikela was the name of a 
territory which inc. 7th century A.D. included inter alia 
the Chittagong district area (now included in Bangladesh).¢ 

Stylistically, typologically and metrologically the silver 
specie in question must be related to the silver coins of the 





1 The obverse legend on these coins has been variously read as 
Yari kriya, Yarikriya, Harikota, Carikota, Pariketa, etc. (Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1960, pp. 229-230; Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India, 1962, VoL XXIV, p. 141-142; etc.). But the correct reading 
of the legend should be Harikela or Harikela. For arguments in 
favour of this reading see Monthly Bulletin, The Asiatic Society, 1976. 
January, pp. 9-10, Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1976, Vol. XVI, 
p. 99). 

2 JAS, 1976, Vol. XVIH, pp. 99-100. 

2 Bangladesh Lalitkala, 1975, Vol I, no. 2, p 119. 

4 Ibid, pp. 115f. 
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“Candra”? dynasty of Arakan.” This dynasty ruled from 
about the middle or the third quarter of the 4th century to 
sometime of the 8th century with a possible interregnum in 
the 6th-7th century.° 

The legend Harikela or Harikela appears also on the 
obverse of a number of die-struck or repoussé silver pieces,” 
the flans of which are thinner, broader, and larger than those 
of the Harikela coins mentioned above. Their obverse bears 
the obverse device of the above mentioned series of coins, 
thongh there is, on these plecees, no wreath around the 
- neck of the bull. On the other hand, several of them display 
a bell hanging from the neck of the bull. The reverse of 
these pieces is mostly blank. On the reverse of a few of 
them we may notice attempts to impress the reverse type of 
the first series of Harikela coins. These pieces were first 
noticed by us in 1976 on the basis of our study of a number 
of them made avilable to us by Mr. P. Ray,. V. Chaudhury 
and a few other of numismatists of Calcutta. A large number 
of these coins have been found in the Belonia subdivision of 
South Tripura district (Tripura)® 

The intended shape of these coins is round. The size of 
the large majority of known specimens varies from 4,8 x 4.95 
cms. to 5.25x5.35 cms. Their weight ranges from 2.3800 
gms to about 3.3660 gms. However, a few pieces of still 
larger size (5.85 x 5.95 cms) weigh about 4.3094, 


5 A. P Phayre, Coins of Arakan Pegu and Burma, p. 30; 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 1946, Vol. XJ, 
pp. 383-384 and relevant plate; NC, 1960, pp. 229f; JNSI, 1972, 
VoL XXIV, p. 49, eta e 

6 BSOAS, 1964, Vol. XI, pp. 38f£; Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVH, 
p. 64; Vol. XXXII, p. 108. 

7 See below n 17 = 

8 Coin Review, June-July, 1976, Vol. ID1V, pp. 2-3 and pl. I, 
no ll. - 

9 See below n. 17. 
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These coins can be divided into a number of groups on 
the basis of the presence or absence ofthe reverse device 
and on the basis of the variations in the details of the 
obverse type, palaeographic features of the legend, size and 
weight. We have so far come across nine varieties of these 
pieces. 

The palaeographic features of the legend on these coins 
are, on the whole, more developed than those of the legend 
on the above noticed series of coins. So the majority of 
these pieces should be dated after the latter coins. Again, 
all of these pieces may not be placed within a short period. 
Some of them may be palaeographically dated to even 12th 
or 13th century A.D. So the second series of Harikela coins 
might have been in circulation for a fairly long period. 

The area of regular circulation of Harikela coinage 
might have expanded with the expansion of the territory 
denoted by the name Harikela, We have shown elsewhere 
that as the Candras of Eastern Bengal (or Bangladesh) 
augmented their sphere of influence from their base in 
Harikela (including the Chittagong area), the name Harikela 
became associated with Vaiga, Samatata and Srihatta.?° 
The evidence of coins of Harikela found in the Belonia 
subdivision of Tripura may indicate, though not very con- 
-vincingly, that parts of the area now in Tripura were once 
in Harikela.™ 

Harikela coins might have continued to circulate asa 
part of either official or un-official currency during the reign 
of the Candras. The developed palacographic features of 
the legend on some of the second series of coins may not 
militate against a surmise about its continuation in at least 
parts of Harikela even after the Gandras.” 





10 BL, 1975, VoL I, no. 2, p. 118. 
11 See also JAS, 1976, Vol. XVIIL, p 71, and pl. facing p. 69. 
12 See below n 17. 
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As we have shown elsewhere, the first series of Harikela 
coinage influenced the coinages of Pattikera and the “Akara” 
family.15 Coins bearing the name Pattikerā were in ciruula- 
lation during the rule of the Devas (c. 8th century A. D.) 
in the area now included in the Comilla district. The coins 
of the Akaras” might have been minted also in the same 
area immediately after the Devas.*®4 Several other coins 
are also typologically, stylistically and metrologically 
connected with either of the series of Harikela coinage. 
These coins are generally found along with Harikela 
coins,** 


One of the silver coins belonging to the last mentioned 
group of specie, bears (among others) a bull and a tripartite 
symbol and is inscribed with the legend (Za)lagiri. A 
variety of legends can be read on the coins betraying close 
affinity to the second series of Harikela coins. Among such 
legends we can refer to Veraka (variants—Vererka and Verake), 
Viraka, Piraka, Varita, Sivagiri, Jayagiri, etc. If the expre- 
ssion Verake is taken as the locative form of the word Veraka, 
then the latter may be considered as the name of a locality. 
Such a suggestion receives support if we can identify Piraka 
with Pilak (also called Pilak-Pathar) in the Belonia sub- 
division of the South Tripura district. This locality has 
yielded a great number of antiquities including coins of 
Harikela® Our attention has been drawn by Mrs. D. 
Mitra to an interesting evidence furnished by the famous 
inscription of Anandacandra (first half of the 8th century 


13 Journal of the Varendra Research Museum 1975-16, Vol IV, 
pp 20-24, 


13a, Ibid. 
14 See below n. 17. 
15 JAS, 1976, Vol. XVII, pp. 70£. 
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AD.) on a pillar at the Shitthaung Pagoda (Mrohaung, 
Arakan). It refers to a place called Pīilakka-Vanaka. +° 

Thus the legends concerned appear to be the names of 
certain localities, where the_ coins in question were struck, 
and/or were put into circulation. Palaeographically the 
coins bearing affinity to the second series of Harikela coinage 
may be assigned to about the same period as that of the 
latter class of Harikela specie. Not only the pieces in 
question are intimately connected with the regular Harikela 
coinage, but also they are so far known to have been found 
only along with the second class Harikela specie and within 
the possible limits of the territory once included in Harikela. 
These premises lead us to infer that these pieces were coins 
of different localities of Harikela struck during the period 
of currency of Harikela coins. These were either put into 
Circulation independently of the authorities responsible for 
striking Harikela coins, or rather, were minted as local 
varieties of Harikela coinage." a 





16 Ibid., p. 56, fn. 1; BSOAS, 1954, Vol. XI, pp. 378 awl 382 


17 Problems related to the coinage of Harikela have been discussed 
in a paper (A Survey of the Coinage of Harikela) presented at a 
seminar on Coinage and Economy of North-Eastern States of India 
organised by the Numismatic Society of India at Shillong in November, 
1977. A corpus of Harikela coins will be published shortly. 

It may be argued that the second series of coins of Harikela and 
the pieces bearing local names Jike veraka. etc., were minted by follow- 
ing the repoussé technique. At least photographs of some of them 
may lead one to believe so. But after actual examination of the 
coins he has ta concede that these could have been produced by 
the die-striking process The device on a few coins of Harikela and 
the device and legend on some piece of Veraka are found sunk into 
their flans. These cannot be called repoussé coins, since the word 
repoussé denotes something “formed in relief by repoussage” or “the 
act or process of producing design in relief’. So the design on a 
coin is sunk, and not embossed (repoussé), ıt can that be technically 
called a repoussé coin. 
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It may no doubt be argued that if the design could have been sunk on 
the matrix on or over which the blank was to be placed for hammer- 
ing. In that case the design would appear sunk on the flan of the 
coin. But attempts to produce sunken design on thin flan by constant 
poking for a period would always involve the risk of piercing the 
flan Such a design on a thin piece could have been produced by 
striking it only once with a die attached to a punch A mint master 
would have naturally preferred to the latter to the former technique. 


THE HAYASIRSHA PANCHARATRA AND THE 
CHATURVIMSATI VYUHA OF VISHNU 


Karyan Kumar DASGUPTA 


A major text of the Paficharatra school, the Hayasgirsha- 
Paficharatra is rich in iconographical materials. Indeed, 
such materials can be profitably compared and correlated 
with similar data in other texts, such asthe Byhat-Sahhita, 
Chaturvarga-Chintamani, Riipamandana, Manasara and Silparatna, 
apart from the notable Puranas like the Agni, Matsya, 
Markandeya and Vishnudharmotiara. This comparative study 
will not only enable us to trace the development of concept 
and iconography of several Brahmanical divinities described 
in them, but may also throw some light on the stratification 
of the Puranic literature. Specifically, what has not been 
done as yet, the iconographic test may be applied for 
determining the age as well as the place of origin of different 
relevant texts including the Hayafirsha Paficharatra in which 
we are presently interested. 

Written in the Puranic language and diction the 
HayaSirsha is complete in four books (Kandas) viz, Adi, 
Sarnkarshana, Lainga and Saurat and being a Paficharatra 
text it deals inter alia with different forms of Vishnu. The 
22nd Chapter of the Adi Kanda of this text delineates the 
Vyūha (emanatory) aspect of the primeval god Vasudeva. 
According to the Pafcharatra philosophy, Vishnu expresses 


1 The complete text is on the way of publication from the 
Asiatic Society. The last two kdndas viz, Lainga and Saura, 
hitherto unknown, have been recently traced. Late D. C. Bhattacharya 
published the Adi Kanda of this text from the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi in 1948 
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Himself in four vyuhas (Chaturvyiha) known as Vasudeva, 
Sathkarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. In course of 
time the number of Vythas rose upto twenty-four (Chatur- 
vithgati-vyiha), The Paficharatra literature enjoins that 
the Supreme lord Vasudeva creates Sathkarshana, Samkar- 
shana in his turn Pradyumna and the latter in his turn 
Aniruddha ; from each of them descends three sub-vyiihas 
( vythantaras) and to these twelve sub-vyūhas is added 
again a set of twelve forms. The process by which the 
vyuhas are said to emanate is as follows: from Vasudeva 
emanates KeSava, Narayana and Madhava; from 
Samkarshana Govinda, Visbnu and Madhusidana ; from 
Pradyumna Trivikrama, Vamana and Sridhara and from 
Aniruddha Hrishikefa, Padmanabha and Damodara ; again 
from Para-Vasudeva appears another Vasudeva (Vyuha 
Vasudeva), from the latter Purushottama and from him 
Janardana ; from Sarhkarshana another Samkarshana, from 
him Adhokshaja and from the latter Upendra; from 
Pradyumna another Pradyumna, from him Nrsimba and 
from the latter Hari, and the from Aniruddha a second 
Aniruddha, from him Achyuta and from the latter Sri- 
Krshna®.’ Arithmetically, the permutations of four attributes 
of Vishnu admit of his twenty four forms. What is important 
to take note of is that whether in the case of Chaturmurti 
or in that of ChaturvizhSati-mfirti the principle of monotheism 
was never lost sight of. This is also illustrated by the icons 


2 The lst of one thousand names of Vishnu contained in the 
Mahabharata mcludes these twenty-four names without, however, the 
respective emblems associated with them. 

According to Suvira Jaiswal, the twelve forms of the god were 
systematised sometime in the 3rd or 4th century A.D. and the com- 
ception of the twenty-four forms is later (Origin and Development 
of Vaisnavism, p. 79). She has not, however, adduced any ground 
in support of her contention. 
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of both the groups, i.e., Chaturmirtis and ChaturvirbSati 
murtis. While the Chaturvyfihas are combined into one 
iconic type® (in these icons the central face is human, side 
faces on the right and left are of a lion and a boar and the 
back face is of an ugly demon), the Chaturvithsati-vyfihas 
are all four-armed standing figures, the difference between 
each of them lying only in the order of the attributes— 
fankha, chakra, gad and padma—held by the four hands of the 
deity ; the order of these objects is in passing, as in a circle, 
from the upper right hand to the upper left hand, thence to 
the lower left hand and lastly to the lower right hand. Thus 
the image of the deity showing fankha, chakra, gadā and padma 
in the hands in the order mentioned above, beginning from 
the upper right and ending with the lower right hand, 
represents the form styled Kesava. The' twelve forms of 
Vishnu beginning with KeSava and the order in which the 
emblems are held in the four hands of the deity, as 
described in our text, are given in the Tables appended. The 
Hayasirsha list may be compared with those of the Rūpa- 
mandana and the Padma-Purana. It may be noted here that 
in our text the disposition of attributes in the hands of 
Kegéava (No. I) is identical with that of Damodara (No. 12) 
and exactly similar to that in the hands of Padmanabha 
(No. II). Similar errors are also noticeable in the Padma 
Purana. In fact, the Rupamagdana list seems to be more correct 
than those of many other texts. 

The HayaSirsha Pañcharātra agrees with other Pancharatra 
texts and the Puranas in explaining the vytiha concept, 
which is, however, elaborately adumbrated inter alia by the 





3 Such images mostly hail from Kashmir, the region where the 
vytha aspect of Vishnu seems to have earned popularity The 
reference to chaturatma KeSava by the Kashmirian author Kalhana 
in his Rajatarangini may be recalled in this context. 
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Vishaudharmottaram (III. 85). In one respect, however, it 
differs from many others texts: it confines its description 
only to twelve forms of the god viz., KeSava, Narayana, 
Madhava, Govinda, Vishnu, Madhusidana, Vamana 
Trivikrama, Sridhara, HrishikeSa, Padmanabha and 
Damodara (See Table A). Evidently, the present chapter of 
Hayafirsha was composed before the emergence of the group 
of Chaturvithgati-miirtis which are described in the Agni 
Purana, Padma-Purana and Riipamandana the dates of which 
lie between the 9th and the 13th centuries. 

+ How old is the concept of ChaturvithSsati-vyiha of 
Vishnu? Plastically, no icon illustrating any form of the’ 
Chaturvimégati group can be assigned to a period earlier than 
the 9th-10th century and it is only the late repertories like 
the Hoyasala temples of the 12th-13th century which make 
a single group representation of most of these twenty-four 
forms*. No datable literary text is as yet available which 
can enable us to ascertain the time of the emergence of the 
said concept. It has been suggested by some® that the 
earliest description of the twenty-four forms appears in the 
Agni Purana ( XLVIII. 1-12) and if this Purana is assigned 
to the 9th or the early 10th century as done by competent 
authorities®, the concept of the Chaturviiisati-vyiha can 

~ hardly be pushed much beyond the 9th-10th century. 





4 There is a 17th. century Nepalese painting in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay. It bears representations of all of them 

5 Kalpana Desai, Iconagraphy of Visnu, p. 10 

6 Haraprasad Sastri places this Purfina between A.D 800 and 
900 (Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, V, preface, p. cli). While P V. Kane thinks that its com- 
position took place around A-D} 900 (History of Dharmaśāstra, I, p. 
172; History of Sanskrit Poetics, pp. U-V), R. C. Hazra dates 
it to the Sth century AD (Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and 
Customs, p. 139). The chapters 21-106, 263-72 317-26 of the 

. Agni Purana appear to be later interpolations 
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The present Agni Purana being originally Patcharatra 
work, a comparative study of the Hayafirsha Paficharatra and 
this Purana appears to be necessary. Indeed, such a study 
will reveal that this Purana occasionally borrowed materials 
from the Hayasirsha. For instance, the Agni Purana has sum- 
marised the materials relating to the ritual of manuscripts 
contained in the Sarhkarshana Kanda (patala 36) of the 
Hayasirsha™. Sometimes the Agni Purana elaborates identical 
matters contained in our text almost in an identical langu- 
age and style, as for instance in the present case of the 
Vyiiha forms of Vishnu. In any case, since the Hayasirsha 
Paficharatra mentions only the twelve out of twenty-four 
forms of Vishnu of the Vyuha group, it is reasonable to hold 
that the Hayasirsha was composed before the 9th or the early 
10th century, the probable age of the Agnt Purana. 


As regards plastic representations of the Vyuha froms of 
the god, some images of the first twelve forms of the group 
agree with the Hayasirsha description. Attention may be 
drawn in this connexion to a triangular piece of carved 
stone, now an exhibit in the Andhra pradesh Archaeological 
Museum at Hyderabad (No. 1336). In the figures represen- 
ting these twelve forms the god ıs standing erect in the 
samabhanga posture, holding the normal attributes. The 
Hayasirsha tradition readin conjunction with this sculpture 
thus tends to prove that the concept of the ChaturvirhSati 
group is later than that of the twelve forms of Vishnu. 
Another significant example is provided by a Garudasana 
Chaturmirti ( described as ‘Vaikunthesvara’ in a contem- 
porary inscription) enshrined in the main sanctum of Laksh- 
mana temple at Khajuraho ; it shows eight figures (an un- 


7 See K. K. Datta, ‘The Ritual of Manuscripts’, Our Heritage, 
xix, pt. 1, pp 15-44. ' 
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usual device) carved on either side of the outer aura of the 
main image and probably this cluster of figures represent 
eight of the KeSavadimirtis and the main image symbolize 
the four primary ones, viz., Vasudeva, Sathkarshana, Prady- 
umna and Aniruddha. As said above, the Vytha forms, as 
represented in art, are mostly standing figures, seated images 
being very rare. The other important thing about the Haya- 
Sirsha Paficharaira is that it is one of the very few texts which 
enjoins that Sridhara, one of these forms, may be alternati- 
vely depicted as seated. Interestingly enough, the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishat Museum, Calcutta, possesses a unique 
bronze image of $ridhara (Hrishikega, according to Padma 
Purana) showing him seated which is a rare phenomenon ; in 
it the deity carries padma, chakra, gadā and sankha in his 
lower right, upper right, upper left and lower left hands 
respectively® and this statue tallies well with the description 
of the Hayasirsha Pañcharātra. 


Table A: HayaSirsha List 


Names of Back right Back left Front left Front right 

Vishnu hand hand hand hand 
1. Kesava Sankha Gada Chakra Padma 
2. Narayana Padma Chakra Gada Sahkha 
3. Madhava Gadā Sankha Padma Chakra 
4. Govinda Gada Padma Sankha Chakra 
5. Vishnu Padma Sankha Chakra Gada 
6. Madhusfidana Sankha Padma Gada Chakra 
7. Trivikrama Gada Chakra Sankha Padma 
8, Vamana Chakra Gada Padma Sahkha 
9, Sridhara Chakra Gada Sankha Padma 


10, HrshikeSa Chakra Padma Sankha Gada 
11, Padmanabha Padma Chakra Gada Sankha 
12, Damodara Satkha Gada Chakra Padma 


8 With the exception of the padma, all the other emblems are 
placed on full-blown lotuses, springmg from stalks held by the god 
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Table B: Ripamandana List 


Names of 
Vishnu 


. Kegava 

. Narayana 

. Madhava 

. Govinda 

. Vishiuu 

. Madhusiidana 
. Trivikrama 
. Vamana 

. Sridhara 

. HrshikeSa 

. Padmanabha 


Damodara 


Samkarshana 


. Vasudeva 

. Pradyumna 
. Aniruddha 
. Purushottama 
. Adhokshaja 
. Narasithha 
. Achyuta 

. Janardana 
. Upendra 

. Hari 

. Sri-Krshna 


Back right 
hand 


Sankha 
Padma 
Chakra 
Gada 
Padma 
Sankha 
Gada 
Chakra 
Chakra 
Chakra 
Padma 
Sankha 
Sankha 
Sankha 
Sankha 
Gada 
Padma 
Gada 
Padma 
Padma 
Chakra 
Gada 
Chakra 
Gada 


Back left 
hand 


Chakra 
Gada 
Sankha 
Padma 
Sahkha 
Padma 
Chakra 
Gada 
Gada 
Padma 
Chakra 
Gada 
Padma 
Chakra 
Gada 
Sankha 
Sankha 
Sankha 
Gada 
Chakra 
Sankha 
Chakra 
Padma 


Padma 


Front left 
hand 


Gada 
Chakra 
Padma 
Sankha 
Chakra 
Gada 
Sankha 
Padma 
Sankha 
Satkha 
Gada 
Chakra 
Chakra 
Padma 
Padma 
Padma 
Gada 
Chakra 
Sankha 
Sankha 
Gada 
Padma 
Gada 
Chakra 


[ FAIH 


Front right 
hand 


Padma 
Sankha 
Gada 
Chakra 
Gada 
Chakra 
Padma 
Sankha 
Padma 
Gada 
Sankha 
Padma 
Gada 
Gada 
Chakra 
Chakra 
Chakra 
Padma 
Chakra 
Gada 
Padma 
$ankha 
Sankha 
Sankha 
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Table C: The Padma Purana List 


Vou. X ] 
Names of Upper 
Vishnu right 
hand 
1l. Kegava Sankha 
2. Narayana Padma 
3. Madhava Chakra 
4, Govinda Gada 
5. Vishnu Padma 
6. Madhsidana Satkha 
7. Trivikrama Gada 
8 Vamana Chakra 
9, Sridhara Chakra 
10, Hrishikesa Chakra 
ll. Padmanabha Padma 
12, Damodara § Sankha 
13, Sarhkarshana Saikha 
14. Vasudeva Chakra 
15. Pradyumna Sankha 
16. Aniruddha Gada 
17. Purushottama Padma 
18. Adhokshaja Gada 
19. Nrisimha Padma 
20. Achyuta Padma 
21, Janardana Padma 
22. Upendra Sankha 
23. Hari Saikha 
24, Sri-Krshna Gada 


Tae 
hand 
Chakra 

Gada 
Sankha 
Padma 
Saikha 
Padma 
Chakra 
Gada 
Padma 
Gada 
Sahkha 
Gada 
Padma 
Sankha 
Chakra 
Sankba 
Sankha 
Sankha 
Gada 
Chakra 
Chakra 
Gada 
Chakra 


Padma 


Lower 
left 


Gada 
Chakra 
Padma 
Safikha 
Gada 
Gada 
Sankha 
Padma 
Sankha 
Sankha 
Gada 
Chakra 
Chakra 
Gada 
Gada 


Padma 


Gada 
Chakra 
Sankha 
Sankha 
Sankha 
Chakra 
Padma 


Chakra 
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Lower 
right 
hand 
Padma 
Sankha 
Gada 
Chakra 
Chakra 
Chakra 
Padma 
Sankha 
Gada 
Padma 
Chakra 
Padma 
Gada 
Padma 
Padma 
Chakra 
Chakra 
Padma 
Chakra 
Gada 
Gada 
Padma 
Gada 
Saikha 


PANCA-JANAH 


KALYAN Kumar GANGULI 


In the Vedic literature one frequently meets with 
mentions of the term Pafica-janah often translated as the 
five peoples and also as the five tribes etc, a proper 
identification of whom remains yet unestablished. Some 
scholars have however tried to identify these Pañca-janāh 
with the five Vedic tribes, the Yadus, the Anus, the ` 
Druhyus, the Turvaśas and the Pūrus, various exploits 
of whom find frequently mentioned in the Rgseda and 
post Rgvedic literature. This identification, however, 
does not offer a very convincing solution due to the 
implication, which references to the Pafica-janah stand 
to imply. In fact a true identification of the five 
groups of people ( janah) referred to in the term Pafica- 
janah will go a long way in unravelling many of the contro- 
versial relationships that are indicated to have existed 
among various groups of people referred to in the Vedic 
literature. 

The short and inconclusive entry about the Pafica-janah . 
to be found in the Vedic Index (Keith & Macdonell) may be 
taken up at the outset here in order to find out how the 
matter stands in this respect. The Vedic Index gives the 
different equivalent terms which are held as standing for 
Pafica-janah such as Pafica-manusah, Pajica-manavah, Krsta- 
yah, Ksitayah, Carsanyah etc. (Vedic Index—I, 466f ) who are 
meant by the five is very uncertain, the Index proceeds to 
state, “The Aitareya Brahmana III. 31 explains the five to be 
gods, men, Gandharvas, Apsarases, snakes and fathers. Au- 
pamanyava held that the four castes and the Nisadas made 
up the five and Sayana on Rv. i, 7,9 etc. is of the same — 


= 
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opinion. Yaska thinks that the five are the Gandharvas, 
Fathers, gods, Asuras and Raksases. Then the Vedic Index 
emphatically asserts that, “No one of these explanations can- 
be regarded as probable.” Roth probably held that Pafica- 
janah stood for five races of men settled on five directions 
(pafica pradifo manavih) while Geldner propounded the 
theory that these five peoples stood for the five Vedic tribes 
namely the Yadus, Anus etc. as well as all mankind, all the 
people of the world. Just as there are four directions (dis), 
there are peoples living in four quarters with the Aryan folk 
in the middle. Zimmer opposes this view as in his opinion, 
one expressson is not in harmony with the distinction so 
often made between Aryan and Dasa. 

The numeral five like three or seven is however found to 
bear a significant bearing, almost a magic entity from very 
early times throughout history. In the Vedic literature 
apart from the Paftca-janah, frequent mention is found of 
the five rivers ; Mbh is the fifth Veda ; there are five stipas 
according to the Jainas (Paharpur ins) and the five Gaudas ; 
I shall however not go to mention other fives held by the the 
Tantriks and only say that these five as used in the Vedic 
tradition were also a term not fully indicative of specifically 
identifiable five distinctive groups of people, but five actual 
groups of people who were originally close to each other by 
way of origin and caltural traits. 

In Ro. 1.7.9 Indra is held as ruling with single sway 
men, riclus and five fold race of those who dwell upon the 
earth while in book V. 35.2 Indra is held as giver of aid 
to the five tribes of men. In Mandala VI. 46,7 however 
specifically the tribes of Nahushas and the five tribes are 
mentioned as distinct and separate. [Al] strength and valour 
that is found, Indra, in tribes of Nahushas, and all the 
splendid fame that the five tribes enjoy; also X. 55.2]. It 
has however be noticed that the later tradition connecting 
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the five tribes namely the Yadus, Anus etc with Nahusha 
does not find mention in the Rgveda, wherein Nahusha is. 
held more or less as a mythical figure. But this tradition 
had been held as a very deeprooted one from as early as the 
Brahmana literature and might have some definite bearing 
not divorced from truth. However, according to the 
Rgveda the five peoples were not only favoured by Indra 
but they also held Agni as sacred in every household as a 
protective agency. [Rv. VII. 152] while invoking the 
Agvins to bestow wealth on the fivefold peoples [Rv. VII. 
73.5 & : 73.5] the Rgoeda invokes the deity Usas to visit > 
the lands where the Five tribes are settled[ Ro. VII. 
75.4; VII. 79.1]. The Rgveda makes the five tribes as 
devotees of Agni Pavamana, indicating clearly that they 
had the same cultural parsuit in which Agni or Fire had a 
place of great importance, a significant trait of the Aryan 
people. [Rv. IX: 66.20 Agni is Pavamana, sage, chief 
priest of all the Races Five ; also IX, 92.3; IX.101.9 ; The 
five tribes brought sacrifice to Agni, Ro, IX. 45.6 ;]. In the 
hymn No. 53 of the tenth Mandala of the Ro. the gods are 
found to entreat the five tribes in order to vanquish the 
Asuras. [-X.53.4—we gods may quell our Asura foemen, ... 
jo ye Five tribes, be pleased with mine oblations.] It may 
be stated that nowhere the Rgveda provides any direct | 
clue to the identification of the Pancha-janah about which 
the hymns have reference on many occasions. 


However there is no denying of the fact that whoever 
these five peoples had been, they were well-known consti- 
tuents of a whole block, people who had a common origin 
and who had many traits of culture in common. The 
memory of this kinness between the five races, tribes or 
groups of people is very vivid and alive, all of them had 
claims to the favour and prosperity due to the blessings of | 
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such Gods as Indra and the Asvins and all the five held 
Agni as sacred. 

It has already been stated that modern scholarship is 
disinclined to accept the view of Yaska about the identi- 
fication of the Five peoples as he suggested in his Nirukta. 
Yaska stated that these five peoples according to some stood 
for the Gandharvas, Fathers, Gods, Asuras and the Raksases 
(cf. FRAS, 1894, p. 20). It may be pointed out that even 
Yaska was not very sure about this identification and stated 
that this identification was suggested by some unspecified 
people. In Nirukta, III.8 Yaska does not give his own opinion 
but states the view of some. The opinion had been 
expressed by Yaska in his commentary on Rv, X. 53.4. [This 
prelude to my speech I now will utter, whereby we gods 
may quell our Asura foemen/Easters of strengthening food 
who merit worship, oh ye Five tribes be pleased with my 
oblation.] It is apparent that by the time of Yaska the 
implication of the term Paficha-janah has already become 
obscure but unless Yaska was sure about the credence of 
those upon whom he had depended to suggest and inter- 
pretation of the term, he would not have accepted it in his 
Nirukta. He also does not offer any alternative suggestion, 
indicating that no acceptable alternative suggestion, 
was in vogue at his time. 


Sakatayana however first suggested that the term would 
indicate the four Varnas with Nisadas as the fifth and 
this was the explanation accepted by Sayana. However 
a stronger support for Yaska had been offered by the 
Brhaddevata, attributed to Saunaka. According to the 
Brhaddevata the Paficha-janah stood for Men, Fathers, Gods, 
Gandharvas, Serpents-Demons or Gandharvas, Fathers, 
Gods, Asuras, Yaksas or Demons. 


The Brhaddevata quotes Yaska and Aupamanyava in 
support of this identification while quoting Sakatayana 
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about the four varnas and the Nisadas. According to 
Sakapuni they were the four priests and the sacrificer [rtvij & 
yajamānaj Finally the expression had acquired completely 
philosephical interpretation according to which eye, ear, 
mind, breath and speech came to be indicated. 


The Aitareya Brahmana also identified the Pañcha-janāh as 
the GandHarvas, Devas, Men, Fathers and the Snakes. 
The different lists as given by Yāska, Aupamanyava, the 
Aitareya Brahmana and the Brhaddevatā account for the fact 
that that the Paficha-janah might have been in all probability 
originally indicative of the different groups of people known 
as Manusyah [grouped with pitarah] Gods, Gandharvas 
Uragas and Demons. 


The Rgveda in the tenth Mandala [Rv. X. 47] gives an 
account how Indra was once born as the son of Vikuntha, a 
daughter of Prajapati and came to be known as Indra- 
Vaikuntha and had defeated the demons [danavas] both in 
this world and in the other two Lokas. Upon the earth the 
Danavas have been the Paulameyas and Kalakeyas; but 
having gained the contro! of kingdom he himself became 
drunk with power and started oppressing the Gods. Being 
thus oppressed, the gods approached the great sage Saptagu 
who appeased Indra Vaikuntha with his praise. On being so 
appeased Indra proclaimed his mighty deeds done in 
the days of yore, which deeds included the shattering of 
Agni and his brothers by the Vasat Call. At that Agni 
Saucika departed from the gods and entered the seasons, 
waters and the trees. Gods then slayed the Asuras and 
Agni was sought out by Yama and Varuna and brought 
to the gods who implored Agni to bear the oblations offered 
by them. Agni answared “what all ye gods have said 
to me I willdo; but let the five races enjoy my priesthood.” 

This would indicate that all the five races were equally 
devoted to Agni as being worthy of propitiation by offering of 
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oblations, a clear enough indication that though the Asuras 
[danavas| and the Demons had fallen out with the Devas [and 
also the manusyas| they originated from the same stock. The 
Vedic tradition is evidently holding proof that the Asuras 
and Devas were of the same stock. The Gandharvas were 
also very close to those since Sirya is often called a 
Gandharva. [Ro. VIII. I. 11 ete]. Like the Devas and 
the Asuras, the Gandharvas also are conceived as living in 
the firmament but are also as residents upon this earth as a 
human race, while the Demons had become wily enemies, 
always trying to obstruct the performance of sacrifice and as 
such punished by the gods, particularly Agni, who is 
implored to destroy them ; in the same breath he is implored 
to break the jaw of Vrtra the Asura [Ro. X. 152.3 (Agni) 
drive Demons and foes away, break then in prieces Vrtra’s 
jaws]. Finally the raee of Man is there considered to be the 
offsprings of Manu who were settled on earth, eldest among 
whom was Yama, who ruled over the Fathers. All these 
would indicate that the comparatively recent interpretation 
of Paficha-janah as representing the five tribes of the Yadus, 
Anus, Turvagas, Druhyus and Pūrus would not stand scrutiny 
or gain support from the early literary traditions. On the 
contrary, all the Vedic references, in every probabillty, 
indicate five Aryan races who had formed into separate 
groups on the basis of culture, which they had been evolving. 
These five cultural groups had been formulated at a very 
early stage of development and some groups had gradually 
turned to fall out with others on clash of interest. The Devas 
and the Asuras are already found clashing when the Rgvedic 
hymns were evolving and the Asuras and the Devas were 
compelled to leave separately, The Demons were constantly 
menacing the Deva worshippers. But the Rgveda did 
not record the final overthrow or rout of the Rakshases 
who were settled around and very close to the sacrifice- 
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offering offsprings of Manu. The Rgveda prabably does not - 
know of the Yaksas, another cultural group branching out 
form the Raksases and the Satapatha Brahmana knows 
Kubera Vaigravana as the lord of the Rakshases and not of 
the Vaksas. But later, he is deemed as defeated and ousted 
by Ravana, and the branch which came to follow Kubera 
probably came to be known as the Yaksas. The Brhaddevata 
puts the Yaksas and the Raksases also as constituents of 
the Paficha-janah. 


A NOTE ON OWNERSHIP OF LAND IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 
SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


Megasthenes, who resided at Palimbothra i.e. Pataliputra 
(modern Patna) as a Greek ambassador in the court of 
the Maurya emperor Candragupta, and whose death is 
now generally placed in c. 300 B.C. divides the entire 
population of India into seven castes, the second of 
which consisted of the husbandmen. According to Megasth- 
enes, as Strabo (born about 63 B.C.) records,* the husband- 
men formed the majority of the Indian population and 
they engaged themselves solely in cultivating the land 
It often happened that the same time and place some people 
were in battle array and were in peril of their lives 
against the enemy, while the cultivators were quietly pur- 
suing their work of ploughing and digging, the latter having 
the former as defenders. All the land belonged to the 
king and the cultivators paid one-fourth of the produce in 
addition to rent.” 





1 The seven castes, as enumerated by Megasthenes, are (1) Phi- 
losophers, (2) Husbandmen, (3) Herdsmen and Hunters, (4), Traders, 
Artisans and Day-labourers, (5) Warriors, (6), Overseers, Inspectors 
or Spies and (7) Councillors and Assessors. For æ discussion on 
these, see Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, Early Foreigners on Indian 
Caste System, Calcutta, 1974, pp. 1-16. 


2° W. McCrindle (translator), Anc. Ind. Meg. Arr, Reprinted 
(with additions) from the Indian Antiquary, 1876-77, Calcutta, 1926, 
pp. 83-84; R. C. Majumdar, Class. Acc. Ind., Calcutta, 1960, p. 264. 


3 McCrindle (op. cit, p. 84) translates the passage to mean 
that the farmers tilled the soil ‘on condition of receiving one-fourth 
of the produce’. 
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The remark that the king was the, owner of all land and 
the farmers cultivated it paying a'part of the produce along 
with rent represents the view of a group of ancient Indian 
authorities* on ownership of land, which lays down that 
“those who are well-versed in the sastras admit that the king 
is the owner of both land and water and that the people 
can exercise their right of ownership over all things except- 
ing these two”. Later Fa-hien® and Hiuen-tsang® also align- 
ed with this tradition. There was also another group” inclu- 
ding Jaimini, Sabara and others who did not believe that 
land belong to the king, but emphasised that he was en- 
titled to collect taxes from the holders of the land in return 
of his protection R.G. Basak,® however, appears to opine 
that gradually the popular ownership of earlier times gave 
way to the royal ownership of later days, i.e., about the 
fifth century, and, according to R.S. Sharma’, ‘so far as the 
Gupta and _ post-Gupta legal texts are concerned, the 
evidence for royal ownership of land cannot be ignored’. 
A.N. Bose*® who considers Basak’s generalisation to be 
too risky, points but that “the very fiscal term bhaga 
or rajabhaga, which denotes king’s regular and legiti- 
mate share as opposed to controversial and additional 





4 See Manu, VII. 39; also VIL. 7-8 Cf. Mahabharata, XI. 
68. 40; Katyfyana, verse 16; commentary on the Arthasastra, II. 24; 
cf. also Dighanikdya, tran. Rhys Davids, XXVII. 21 

5 J. Legge (translator), Fa-hien—A Record of Buddhistic King- 
doms, Oxford, 1886, pp 32-43. 

6 T Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, First Indian 
Edition, Delhi, 1961, Vol. I, p. 176. ‘ 

7 Cf. P. V. Kane, Hist. Dharm, Vol. D, pp. 865-66; also 
Vyavaharamayikha, ed Kane, p. 91. 

8 See his article ‘Land Sale Documents of Ancient Bengal’ in 
Asutosh Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. ID, Part I. 

9 Indian Feudalism : c. 300-1200, Calcutta, 1965, p. 144. 

10 Soc. Ru. Econ Nor Ind., Vol. I, 1962, p. 58 and p. 60 note. 
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imposts on land produce, would indicate partnership of 
title between the peasant and the king”. Moreover, the 
fact that the subjects could not be dispossesed of their 
land without serious reasons also indicate that the royal 
ownership of land was rather theoretical. In this connec- 
tion, D. C. Sircar*? refers to the Telapaita jataka, which 
“speaks of a king, who admits that he had no complete 
control over the kingdom and had no power to punish 
the subjects except rebels and wicked people”, and draws 
our attention to an interesting story narrated by Kalhana 
in his Rajatarani**, Is is stated therein that the Karkota 
king Candrapida deelined to take away a plot of land in 
the possession of a tanner per force as it was “another’s 
land” and that he ultimately bought the plot at the terms 
of the tanner. 

The evidence of Megasthenes, however, is of considerable 
importance, for it is one of the earliest records stressing the 
royal ownership of land, and if the Greek ambassador deriv- 
ed his information from any legal text, which does not seem 
very unlikely, then Sharma’s opinion?® that most law-books 
putting emphasis on the royal ownership of lond belonged 
to early medieval times seems to require a little modification, 
and that it appears too much when it is said that “the 
first clear statement of royal possession is made by the 
owner of the earth (bhiusvamin) and consequently claimant 
to one-fourth of the produce”’,** 





11 Land. Ten. Anc. Med Ind., Lucknow, 196% p. 3 and note 1. 

12 IV. 5$ f 

13 Op. cit., p. 141. 

14 Loc. cit.; according to Sharma, Manu seems “to speak in 
general terms of the supreme power of the king over the earth, which 
does not necessarily ımply royal o ynership of land”. 


GROUNDWORK OF EARLIEST INDIAN 
POLITICAL HISTORY 


Asma Kumar CHATTERJEE 


SECTION I 
Political History Of The Rgvedic Period 


For the study of thc earliest history of the Vedic people 
the Rgveda is still our only available source. There is 
little doubt that this particular Samhita was composed 
centuries after the Indo-Aryans had started settling in this 
sub-continent. We are not concerned here with the vexed 
problem of either the origin of the Aryans or their early 
movements in different regions of the vast Eurasian continent. 
As a matter of fact, there is nothing in the early Vedic 
literature to prove that the people represented in the hymns 
of those texts ever came from outside. Further, nothing is 
known regarding the exact authors of the Harappan civili- 
sation, And only the correct decipherment of the writings 
on the seals found from different pockets of the Harappan 
culture can throw light on this problem. In this section 
we will try to analyse the details, scattered in different 
verses of the Rksamhita, which throw light on the political 
activities of the important royal and semi-royal personalities 
represented in that text. Quite a number of priestly 
families also took prominent part in the political life of 
those days. And this too, will be discussed elsewhere in the 
present chapter. 


The land of the Rgvedic Aryans was bounded on the 
west by the territory of the Gandh&ris, who according to 
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Zimmer’, were settled in the Vedic times on the south bank 
of the river Kubha modern Kabul, and for some distance 
down the east side of the Sindhu itself ; the eastern boundary 
was the river Gañgā, which is mentioned only once in the 
Rgveda?, although a few rivers east of the Ganga are also 
mentioned in this work; the northern boundary was in 
all probability, the northernmost districts of modern undivi- 
ded Punjab. It is doubtful whether Kashmir had anything 
to do with the early Vedic history. It is only in the later 
narrative literature and the Puranas that that this janapada 
is mentioned by name. The southern boundary of the 
Vedic India was probably the northern districts of modern 
Madhya Pradesh, the river Reva or Narmada being only 
mentioned in the Post-Vedic literature, although Weber® 
thinks otherwise. According to him the word Revottaras, 
which is certainly a man’s name in the Satapatha Brahmana‘ 
is connected with Reva, a popular name of the Narmada. 
It is just possible that, in the period of the composition of 
the major Brahmanas, some of the inaccessible forest-parts 
of modern Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan came to be 
known to the Vedic Iudo-Aryans. However, it appears 
that the Rgvedic Aryans were mostly settled in modern 
undivided Punjab, Haryana and parts of Western Uttar 
Pradesh. Almost all the tribes who played a prominent role 
in the Rgvedic times lived in these areas. 


The genuine political history during the age of the 
Rksamhita is to be found in those passages of that text 


1 See Altindisches Leben, pp. 30 f; see also Macdonall and 
Keith, Vedic Index etc, Vol. I, p. 219. 

2 X. 75. 5. 

3 Indian Literature, p. 123. 

4 XI. 9.3.1 
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which deal with the fortunes of the various peoples or 
tribes. Let us not forget that this poem is a collection of 
mantras or hymns addressed to various deities and references 
to contemporary events only occupy a microscopic fraction 
of that work. And ever the Vedic commentators including 
Sāyaņa were not sure about the interpretation of some of 
the passages in question. 

The most dominant and powerful Rgvedic tribe were the 
Bharatas, who afterwards gave their harm to the entire 
country. They are mentioned in all the Books of the 
Rgveda, but more prominently in the the third, sixth and 
seventh mandalas of that work, all of which should be 
regarded as the earlier Books of that text. Scholars are 
now practically agreed on the point that the Bharatas and 
Trtsus were probably two branches of the same people. This 
suggestion was first put forward by Ludwig.” The word 
Tytsu is mostly used in the plural in the Rgveda, and only 
once, very significantly, in the singular’, which prompted 
Geldner” to suggest that the word here stands for the 
Trtsu king Sudas, who is elsewhere depicted as a Bharata. 
Both the Bharatas and Tytsus, it appears, lived within the 
territory bounded on the west by the river Parusni, which 
is the modern Ravi and on the east by the Yamuna, They 
thus were settled in the heart of the Vedic India. Before 
we discuss in details the achievements of the Bharatas 
under a few of their energetic kings, we must turn our 
attention to other prominent tribes, who also contributed 
substantially to the growth of the Rgvedic civilisation, 

The Pūrus are mentioned in a passage® of the first mandala 





Translation of the Rgveda, 3. 175. 

VIL 18 13. 

Vedische Studien, 2. 136. 

I 108. 8. , 2 
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-of the Rgveda along with the Anus, Druhyus, Turvagas and 
Yadus. Elsewhere they are clearly represented as the 
enemies of the Bharatas and their king Sudas®. In a number 
of passages they are shown as fighting the Un-Aryans, and 
Indra is repeatly depicted as their friend. The crucial 
Revedic passage VII. 96.2 clearly associates them with 
the river Sarasvati, which is no doubt the same as the 
epic and Puranic Sarasvati and which still flows through 
the sacred Kuruksetra region in which are situated the 
modern towns of Thaneswar and Pehoa, the ancient 
Sthanvisvara (this is the spelling in the Harsacarita!°) and 
Prthudaka respectively. A few scholars refuse to accept the 
identity of the Vedic Sarasvati with the Puranic river. 
of the same name"!, But there is no clear proof of the 
existence of any other Sarasvati in any part of North-West 
India. And once we accept the fact that the Purus lived 
in the Sarasvati region, we have to admit that they were 
the close neighbours of the Bharatas, which probably 
explains why in the earlier Vedic period there was no love 
lost between these two tribes. 

Another prominent tribe, mentioned in the Rksamhita 
are the Srfijayas ; but regarding the exact location of this 
tribe, there is practically no unanimity among scholars. 
The passages of this poem which refer to them give no 
clue to the territory, which they occupied. But the evidence 
of the Mahabharata suggests that the Sriijayas should be 
identified with the Paficalas, for this work!? mentions the 
king Somaka, son of Sahadeva as a Pajicala king; and this 





9 VE. 18. 13. 
10 See Chowkhamba edition, 3rd Ucchviisa, p. 165. 


11 See Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, pp 5-10; Griffith, Hymns 
of the Rigveda, I. 60: II. 90 etc; Ludwig, trans. of the Rv, 3, 201-02. 
12 IN. 125. 74 (Git& Press). 
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Sahadevya Somaka appears in the Aitareya Brahmana™® as a` 
Srnjaya. The same king is also mentioned in a passage of the 
Rgveda. We should further note that according to the 
Satapatha Brahmana*® Krivi is the old name of Paiicala. This 
suggests that in the later period Vedic tribes the Srfijayas, 
Krivis and possibly also the the Turvagas** merged to form 
the new tribe of the Pancalas, who with the Kurus play such 
a prominent part in the later Vedic times, 

The Yadus!” are mentioned generally along with the 
Turvagas in several Rgvedic passages, which strongly 
suggests that these two tribes lived as neighbours. It is’ not 
clear from the available passages of the Vedic texts whether | 
these two tribes lived near the territories occupied by the 
Trtsus and Bharatas. In the later literature the Turvaga 
tribe is very rarely mentioned and the Yadus, as Vratya 
Ksatriyas, are represented is living in Western India. The 
two other well-known tribes viz. the Anus and Druhyus are 

` frequently mentioned in the Rgveda. It has been conjec- 
tured?® that the Anus probably dwelt on the river Parusni. 
In later literature the Druhyus are connected with 
Gandhara?®. 

All the tribes, mentioned above, were definitely Indo- 
Aryans with Sanskrit as their mother-tongue. We have 
however a few other tribes, who belonged to a different 
stock and are often represented as the enemies of different 
Aryan peoples. These are Ajas, Sigrus and Yaksus. All 
ofthem are mentioned in the well-known hymn (VII. 18) 





13 VO. 34. 9. 

14 IV 15. 7. 

15 XIII. 5 4. 7; cf. also the name Kraivya Paficila in the same 
passage of that work. 

16 See Buddha, p. 404. 

17 See Vedic Index, Vol TI, p. 185. 

18 Ibid, p 22. 

19 See RAS, 1910, p 49 
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“of the Rgveda which celebrates the victory of Sudas to be 
discussed below. However there is nothing to indicate that 
they were non-Aryans or were connected with the so-called 
Dasas and Dasyus. A few other tribes like the Pakthas, 
Bhalanases, Alinas, Visanins, Sivas too, are represented as 
opponents of the Bharatas. Whether Pakthas of the Rgveda 
have anything to do with the modern Pakhtoons living in 
the Western borders of Pakistan is still a matter of con- 
jecture*°. The Bhalanases are always mentioned in the 
plural and it has been suggested*? that they too, like the 
` Pakthas lived near the western borders of Vedic India. It 
has further been argued that the name Bhalanas represents 
the oldest form of the well-known Bolan Pass**. The 
Alinas are mentioned only in one place of Rgveda viz. the 
passage**® which describes the victory of the Bharata king 
Sudas over his enemies. They, like the othe tribes, were 
defeated near the river Ravi by that king. Zimmer believes 
that they lived near Kafiristan®*. But this still remains a 
conjecture. The Visanins are also mentioned in the 
passages, referred to above. They too, are placed in the 
North-West. The Sivas are identified with Siboi of 
Alexander’s historians*®, who according to them lived 
between the Indus and the Chenab (Vedic Asikni’, In the 


Mahabharata*® the Sibi janapada is placed in the Punjab 


20 See Altindisches Leben, pp. 430-31. 

21 Vedic Index, Vol. Il, p. 99 

22 Loc. cit. 

23 VIL 18. 7. A 

24 Altmdisches Leben, p. 43). 

25 See Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, pp. 136, 174 

26 SI. 32. 7; see also I 95 44 and IM. 131. 21; see also Ray- 
chaudhun, P.H A.I., pp 252-53. 
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region. Patafjali?” (2nd century B.C.) mentions Sivapura 
which is also to be found in the Shortkot inscription®® 


This rapid analysis of some of the tribes who lived during 
the days of the composition of the Rgveda makes it clear that 
different tribes, belonging to more than one ethnic groups, 
were engaged not only preserving their seperate identity, 
but also at the same time, in expanding their territories. 
However only a few ambitious monarchs were successful and 
actively helped their tribes to conquer new territories at the 
expense of others. But in this respect too, the relevant 
passages of the Rksamhhita are far from clear and even the 
Vedic commentators, who flourished long after the compo- 
sition of these hymns, were at a loss to explain the signifi- 
cance of these passages. 


The Bharatas, it appears from the Rgveda, had a long line 
of prominent kings from WVadhryasva. Regarding him, 
nothing practically is known. The name means ‘having 
castrated horses.’ Like his son the illustrious Divodasa, we 
are told, he was a supporter of the fire cult. In a hymn of 
the 10th mandala he is chiefly represented as a zealous wor- 
shipper of Agni.?® One of his descendants, it appears from 
that particular hymn, was a Rgvedic seer called Sumitra. _ 
In an earlier hymn?’ of the 6th mandala Vadhryasva figures 
as a devotee of Sarasvati, apparently the river of that name. 
This indicates that the Bharatas originated in the land 
watered by that sacred river. It further appears that either 
during his time or during the reign of his son Divodasa, the 
Bharatas annexed new territories west of that river. It is 


` 


27 1V.2 2 

28 See Ed, 1921, p. 16. 
29 69. 1 f. 

30 6l. 1. 
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~ extremely significant that the chief tribe of the earliest Vedic 
period should be associated with the most sacred river of 
our country. In the Atharvaveda*! and the Apastamba Srauta 
Sūtra”? the name of Vadhryaéva is conspicuous by its 
presence. 

The successor of Vadhryasva was the renowned Divodasa 
Atithigva. Only in one hymn of the Rgveda he is represen- 
ted as the son of that king. It appears that immediately 
after the death of his father, Divodasa had engaged himself 
in the task of subduing his neighbours. In the Ro. IX. 61.2 
“he is represented is having vanquished the Turvagas and 
Yadus, It is just possible that because of this victory the 
Bharata kingdom rcached the bank of the river Parusni, 
the modern Ravi. Elsewhere in the same work this monarch 
is represented as an enemy of the non-Aryans His great 
rival was Sambara, the Dasa chief. It is apparent from the 
relevant passages of the Rgveda*‘ that Divodasa and Sam- 
bara fought a number of bloody battles in the plains of 
Punjab. At least in one passage of the Rgveda®® Sambara 
is directly called a Dasa. The relevant passages further 
connect him with mountains which probably proves that he 
was an aboriginal king. He waa in possession according 
to the Rgveda, of several forts (apparently giridurgas) which 
shows that he was indeed a formidable rival of this valiant 
Bharatan potentate, He further receives the epithet ‘Kauli- 
tara’ which shows that his father was one Kulitara, who too, 
is described as a Dasa.3® Divodasa, we are told, was 
successful against this great enemy because of the help he 





33 VI. G1 1. . 

34 I. 51 6; 130.7, I 19. 6; IV. 26. 3 etc. 
35 VI. 26. 5 

36 IV. 30 14. 
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received from Indra, his patron-deity. Sambara is some- 3 
times mentioned along with other Dasa chiefs like Susna, 
Pipru and Varcin, which may indicate that the aboriginal 
blacks of India unitedly offered stiff resistance to this white 
impostor. But Divodasa was generally successful in his 
wars and was able to add new territories to his growing 
kingdom. On the bank of the Sarasvati, according to 
Ro, VI. 61. 1, he defeated the Panis, Paravatas and Vrsayas 
which directly proves that these un-Aryan enemies and the 
Bharatas were close neighbours. The Panis too, like the 
Dasas, were extremely hostile to the Aryans and throughout 
the Rgveda they are described in unflattering terms. 
The Paravatas too, were un-Aryans and according to later 
Vedic passages they were settled near the Yamuna.®7 As a 
result of Divodasa’s relentless wars, it appears that majority 
of his non-Aryan neighbours gradually accepted his 
suzerainty. His success over his Aryan neighbours like the 
Yadus and Turvasgas certainly enhanced his prestige as an 
influential Aryan prince. 


A a 


Several: Rgvedic passages*® connect the priestly family 
of the Bharadvajas with Divodasa. Particularly in Rv. VI. 47, 
there are several verses in praise of Divodāsa composed by 
a Bharadvaja Rsi, who was very greatly favoured by that — 
king. We are told that Divodasa gave to Garga of the 
Bharadvaja family ten horses, ten pieces of cloth, ten 
hiranyapindas (probably uncoined gold pieces) and other 
precious things. However, as we will see afterwards, during 
the period of his successors other priestly families were 
favoured and not the Bharadvajas. 

The Mahābhārata? knows one Divodasa, who is however 


37 Vedic Index, Vol I, pp 518 f. 
38 I 112, 13-14; 116 18; VL 16. 5; 31. 34, 47. 22 ff. 
39 XU 30 16; see also V. 117. 1-17; IL 8 12; XII. 96. 21 etc. A 
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connected with Varanasi. But both the Kausītaki Upanisad*® 
and the Mahabharata** know his son Pratardana Daivodasi. 
The Xathaka Samhita further connects this Pratardana with 
one Bharadvaja, which probably suggests the identity of the 
two Divodasas. There is nothing improbable in him being 
the founder of Varanasi, which according to the Ramayana**, 
was actually the capital of Pratardana. However, we cannot 
rule out the possibility of more than one Pratardana and 
one Divoddsa in ancient India. We, will, afterwards get a 
chance to discuss the connected chronological problems in 
a later chapter. 


, 


It is extremely significant to note that according to 
several verses of the Rksamhita*®, Divodasa was a contem- 
porary of Ayu, who is in all probability, the same as his 
namesake of the early Lunar dynasty and inentioned in the 
Mahabharata and Puranas. The relevant verses further 
make Divodasa (also simply called Atithigva) a contemporary 
of Kutsa, who is a prominent individual in the Rgveda and 
appears as a favourite protégé of Indra. 


We are not ina position to ascertain correctly who was 
the immediate successor of Divodasa, According to Ro. 
VII, 18.25 Sudas was the son of Divodasa and theretore his 
immediate successor. But in an earlier verse (No. 23) and 
elsewhere in the Rgveda Sudas gets the epithet ‘Paijavana’, 
which‘ according to Yaska‘‘ means son of Pijavana. This 
would make Sudas a grandson of Divodasa. To obviate 
this difficulty Geldner*® proposes to identify Divodisa with 


40 I. 1. 

41 XII 30 20-30; see also XIII. 30. 36-37 
42 Gita Press ed, VIL 38. 16. 

43 L 53. 10; I 14 7; VI 18 3; VII 53. 2 
44 See Nirukta, If 24-25 

45 Rigveda, Glossar, 115 
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Pijavana, which appears to be a correct suggestion, for 
no person of this name is otherwise known from the vast 
Vedic literature. Therefore, it is better to regard Sudas 
as the son and immediate successor of Divodasa. 


Sudas was undoubtedly the most successful among the 
early Bharata kings. When he ascended the throne, he 
was, in all probability, the absolute master of the territory 
extending from Ravi to Sarasvati. He was, however not 
the person to rest on his own laurels. It appears from a 
few Revedic verses that Viivamitra was at first the priest of 
Sudas**. We are told in Ro. III. 33 that Visvamitra was a 
priest of the Bharatas and it was with his help that 
they could cross the mighty rivers Sutudri and Vipas i.e. 
the Sutlej and Beas respectively. Another passage*” of the 
Rgveda also refers to the same feat of Visvamitra. However, 
there are reasons to believe that Visvamitra afterwards was 
dismissed by Sudas and his post was given to Vasistha. It 
has been claimed that the crucial hymn*® that describes 
Sudas’ triumph over his opponents also refers to the fact 
that Visvamitra was the brain behind the confederacy of 
ten kings against the Bharatas and their king Sudas. But it 
should be pointed out that at least in the Rgveda there is no 
clear reference to the rivalry of Visvamitra and Vasistha. 
This rivalry is described in details only inthe epics. But 
the fact remains that Vasistha assisted Sudas in his wars 
against the opponents. 

The hymn No, 18 of the 7th Mandala, as is well known, 
is the description of the famous battle of Ten Kings which 
is known as Dasarajna. However this expression is absent 
in this battle hymn and is only to be found in two other 


46 See Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 310 f 
47 I 53. 9-11. 
48 VIL 18 
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hymns*?® of the Rgveda and a hymn of the Atharzaveda®®, We 
have already said that a few neighbouring tribes were sub- 
dued by Divodasa, the predecessor of Sudas, It appears from 
the battle hymn (VII. 18)that the five Aryan tribes the Pfirus, 
Anus, Druhyus, Turvasas and Yadus and the five un-Aryan 
tribes viz. the Alinas, Pakthas, Sivas, Bhalanas, Visanins 
entered into some sort of confederacy against Sudas at the 
instigation of Viivamitra. But is not clear from the relevant 
passage whether all of them offered him unitéd resistance or 
met him separately in the battle-fields. We have already said 
that even during the time of Divodasa the Bharata kingdom 
almost reached the banks of the Parusni. It further appears 
that the Purus were the leaders of the confederacy. Another 
passage“! of the Rgveda also mentions the fact that the Agni 
of the Bharatas became victorious over the Piirus, which also 
probably refers to the decisive victory of the Bharatas over the 
Pūrus. This battle was fought on the Parusni, according to 
the battle hymn (VII. 18. 8, 9), which Yaska5? identifies 
with Iravati ie modern Ravi. As we have already noted, 
Sudas was actively helped by his purohite Vasistha. The 
Regvedic poet further informs us that in this bloody war Sudas 
earned a decisive victory over his enemies. The verse No. 12 
of the battle-hymn clearly informs us that the leaders of the 
Anu and Druhyu tribes were drowned apparently in the 
waters of the Ravi. It has further been conjectured that 
the defeated Piru king was Purukutsa, who is elsewhere 
mentioned as a contemporary of Sudas. Regarding that 
monarch of the Purus, we will have something more to say 
later in this chapter. But this much is certain, that there 
is no indication whatsoever in the entire Rksamhhtia that 
Purukutsa was ever killed in a battle. The Turvasas and 
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the Yadus were defeated and gradually became insignificant 
powers, 

There is every reason to believe that as a result of this 
victory the Bharatas became the most powerful tribe of 
Northern India. But nothing practically is known from the 
the Vedic texts regarding the successors of Sudas. But as we 
have already said, Divodasa probably had another son 
through whom the dynasty continued. 


Regarding the Purus we have already said a few words. 
The earliest king of this tribe was probably Durgaha, who is 
mentioned more than once in the Rgveda.5* A few scholars 
refuse to believe that the word Durgahain the Rgveda refers to 
an actual human being,** but Sayana explains the term 
Daurgaha as Durgaha’s son Purukutsa. According to a 
passage of the Satapatha Brahmana the wordDaurgaha probably 
means a horse ;°° but scholars have rightly questioned the 
interpretation of this passage". The present scholar is 
firmly of the opinion that Durgaha was the name of an indi- 
vidual and he was, in all probability, the father of Purukutsa 
However another passage®*4 seems to represent Puruku~ 
tsa as a son of Giriksit, in which case we have to make him 
a grandson of Durgaha. 


Purukutsa undoubtedly was one of most important royal 
personalities of his time. A passage5’ of the first Mandala 
clearly refers to him as a contemporary of Sudās. However 
there is nothing in this passage to indicate that he was an 
enemy of Sudas. Ludwig*® feels that he was indeed an 
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enemy, but Hillebrandt®® merely makes him a contemporary. 
That he was a highly successful monarch is indicated 
by several Rgvedic passagest?, which further represent him 
as an enemy of the Dāsas. Since he was a contemporary 
of Sudas, scholars have assumed that he led the Purus 
against Sudas in the battle of Ten Kings. This is not impro- 
bable, but we cannot be definite on this point. Further there 
is a hymn in the Rgveda™, which according to a few suggests 
death of Purukutsa at the time of great distress (daurgahe) 
and the birth of his son Trasadasyu. If this explanation 
is accepted, we have to admit that he was indeed killed in 
the battle of Ten Kings. But even on this issue, we cannot 
afford to be dogmatic.°* It is interesting to note that in 
the relevant passage of the Rgveda Purukutsani, the wife 
of Purukutsa, and mother of Trasadasyu is mentioned. But 
much more important from our point of view is the infor- 
mation supplied by the Satapatha Brahmana®*, which repre- 
sents Purukutsa as an Aiksvaka meaning a scion of the well 
known Iksvaku family. Let us not jump to the conclusion 
that this Purukutsa Aiksvika was a different person and not 
to be identified with his Rgvedic namesake. The entire 
problem will be discussed in a later chapter, but this can 
be asserted here that the author of this section of the 
Satapatha Brahmana could not have been far removed, so far 
as the date is concerned, from the period when the relevant 
Regvedic hymns were composed, It is quite reasonable to 
to assume that the Iksvakus were a branch of the Piru 
dynasty, a conclusion directly supported by the evidence 
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of the epics and Puranas. We should further remember 
that Tryaruna Traivrsna Trasadasyu, descendant of Trasa- 
dasyu, is represented as an Aiksvaka in the Pafcavimsa 
Brahmana®*, which supports our theory regarding the 
amalgamation of the Iksvakus with the Pūrus. 

Trasadasyu like his father Purukutsa was a powerful 
king and according to a particular Rgvedic passage®® the 
Pūrus were settled on the Sarasvati at his time. We cannot 
say anything on his relationship with Sudas, or any of 
his successors. But if we accept the fact that he was also 
a scion of the Iksvaku race, we cannot rule out the possi- 
bility of the extension of the Pūru kingdom towards the 
Kosala country. 


The final amalgamation of the Bharatas and the Purus 
probably took place during the reign of Trasadasyu. This 
is proved by the epithet Trasadasyava given to a prince 
called Kurugravana in the 10th Mandala®® of the Rgveda. 
As the name Kurusravana indicates, the new tribe was 
known as the Kuru. In the Brahmana literature, as we 
will see afterwards, they play a predominant role and the 
name Bharata becomes a synonym of Kuru. 


So far we have not said anything on the politica] 
activities of those who were opposed to the Aryans and 
their culture. But a number of Rgvedic verses surely prove 
that a few of the non-Aryan individuals were not only 
powerful chiefs, but also were in possession of number of 
strong forts. The most prominent among the non-Aryan 
kings was Sambara, who is mentioned a number of times in 
the Rgveda®’, and who is uniformly represented as a great 
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enemy of the Aryans. The worshippers of Indra frequently 
seek his help in order to withstand the might of this black, 
un-Aryan chief. The fact that Šambara is delineated as 
the master of nearly one hundred forts, goes far to 
show that he was indeed a mighty and highly influential and 
at the same time a wealthy king. We have already seen 
that he was a deadly foe of Divodasa, that celebrated 
Bharata monarch. The Rgvedic passages do not clearly 
indicate whether he was actually killed in the battlefield 
by Divodasa. But it is just possible that he lost his life while 
defending his forts against the Aryans. Another prominent 
non-Aryan chief was Bheda, who was defeated by Sudas 
on the Yamuna It has been conjectured that he was the 
leader of the cofederate of three tribes viz. the Ajas, 
Sigrus and Yaksus®®. Butit is also possible that he himself 
was the chief of a tribe called thc Bhedas™®. Another 
prominent non-Aryan chief was Pipru’’, who is described 
as the foe of Rjigvan7*, an Aryan chief. He is called both a 
Dasa7* and an Asura’* in the Rgveda, which has led 
Roths to surmise that he was probably not a human being, 
But in at least two places” he is described as possessing 
forts (purah), which surely proves that like Sambara he was 
a non-Aryan prince. Quite a number of other Dasa or 
non-Aryan chiefs like Namuci; Susna, Dhuni, Cumuri, 
Varcin etc. are mentioned in the Rgevda; but it is quite 
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possible, as Macdonell thinks, thata few of them were 
demoniac beings. 


By the time the last Mandala of the Rgveda was composed, 
it appears, that the Dasas, Dasyus and other non-Aryans 
were not only completely subjugated, but were absorbed in 
the growing Aryan society. The word Siidra™™ which occurs 
for the first time in the celebrated Purusasukta, is otherwise 
absent in the earlier Rgvedic Books. These Sidras were 
surely the descendants of the conquered non-Aryan tribes. 
In the later Vedic literature they are quite prominently 
mentioned. 


We must now turn our attention to some of the promi- 
nent priestly families, who are mentioned in the Rgvedic 
texts and are represented as taking part in the political life 
of those days. The earliest priestly family connected with 
the political and cultural life of the Rgvedic Aryans were 
surely the Aigirases, who are repeatedly mentioned in what 
look like some of the oldest hymns of the Veda. The name 
Adgiras, in majority of the cases, is used in the plural. The 
whole of one hymn™® is devoted to the praise of these 
ancient Rsis as a group. The name occurs in the Rgveda 
no less than sixty times, which surely proves their intimate 
connection with the Vedic civilisation. The authors of the 
Vedic Indax™® are inclined to dismiss these Afgirases as 
semi-mythical beings ; but there is really no basis for such 
a suggestion. As a matter of fact, a single Afgiras is 
regarded in one hymn of the Rgveda?’ as their ancestor. 
Elsewhere they are represented as brahman priests. There 
are verses which describe them as discoverers of Agni (V.11.6) 
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and as the first performers of sacrifice (X. 67.2). They are 
further described in several places as rescuing cows from 
the non-Aryan enemies like the Panis and the Dasas. In 
several places they are represented as being helped by 
Indra in their clashes aginst the Panis and the Asura chief 
Vala. As their leader Indra is twice called the chief 
Angras®?, A reading between the lines of the verses of the 
Rgveda, connected with the Aigirases, would show how 
deeply were they connected with the birth of the Rgvedic 
civilisation, However, in the later Rgvedic days they were 
almost forgotten by the poets, which account for their being 
treated as ancient Fathers. There is also no basis for the 
suggestion of Weber®* that the Angirases were originally 
the priests of the Indo-Iranian period. No similar word 
occurs in the literature of the ancient Persians. We should 
take special note of their deep connexion with the god 
Agni who frequently is called the ancient Angiras. This 
is quite natural because according to the Vedic seers the 
Aùgirases were the first discoverers of Agni. 

Next in importance were the seers belonging to the 
Kanva family. They are mentioned nearly 60 times in tbe 
Rgveda and like the Angirases are described as ancient 
Fathers. Sometimes they are mentioned along with royal 
personalities like Trasadasyu, Turvasa (king), Yadu (king) 
and others. There is little doubt that they were historical 
figures and there is no basis for the suggestion of Roth®® 
that they were mythical beings. Like Afigirases and Kanvas, 
tte Atris were another prominent priestly family, being 
mentioned no less than 46 times in the Rgveda. The gods, 
who are most intimately connected with them are the 
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ASvins, who are represented as opening the cowstall of 
both the Atris and the Angirases. The name Atri is most 
frequently used in singular which suggests that he was the 
progenitor of his family. We have already referred to the 
families of Visvamitra, Bharadraja and Vasistha. We have 
seen that they were intimately connected with the political 
activities of a number of royal families mentioned in the 
Rgveda. Other prominent priestly families were those of 
Vamadeva, Gotama, and Agastya. Another ancient seer 
was Kavya Usana, probably a contemporary of Kutsa. 


No account of the political history of the Rgvedic period 
will be complete without a reference to the actual political 
system of those days. Let us not forget that, unlike the poten- 
tates of later times, the Vedic kings ruled over much smaller 
territories. However, it appears that from the very begin- 
ning of Vedic history, the kingship became hereditary. The 
examples are Sudas succeeding Divodasa and Trasadasyu, 
Purukutsa. But there are cases of kings being elected by 
the subjects**. However, regarding the actual powers of 
the king, we do not learn much from the Rgveda. The word 
danda is not associated with king in that text. The earliest 
use of that word in the sense of punishment is found in the 
Šatapatha Brahmana®*®. However the kings were quite 
wealthy in those days; this is evident from the encomiums 
bestowed on a number of kings, both Aryan and non-Aryan, 
in the Rgveda. The kings could make gifts of kine, horses, 
buffaloes, camels, ornaments etc., but not land. Only in 
the Satapatha Brahmana®® there are references to gifts of 
land. As is well known, the two terms, connected with the 
administration in the Rksamhita are sabha and samiti, 
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Scholars have interpreted these terms in different ways. 
According to Ludwig sabhā was an assembly not of all the 
people, but of the Brahmins and rich men (maghavans)®" 
Zimmer®® thinks that sabha was a village assembly, a 
supposition not supported by the evidences of the Satapatha 
Brahmana®® and Chandogya Upanisad®° which clearly refer to 
the fact that even kings used to visit sabha and samiti. 
Roth®* and Bloomfield®? take the word sabhā simply mean- 
ing a domestic assembly ; but this could not have been 
the case. Hillebrandt®® and the authors of the Vedic Index®* 
see no genuine differences betwece the terms sabhā and samiti. 

The relevant passages of the Rgveda show that sabha was 
used both in the sense of a hall andan assembly of the people. 
The hall was used not only for serious public business, but 
also for various amusements. It is interesting to note that in 
a later Vedic text®® a dicer is called sabhasthanu ‘pillar of the 
assembly hall’, The sabha also served as a meeting place for 
social intercourse and general conversation,®® but as the 
the evidence of the Atharvaveda®™ shows, serious speeches were 
sometimes made in the sabha. The expression sabheya, used 
as an epithet of a Brahmin in theRgveda proves that it meant 
a refined and cultured person who was worthy of attending 
a sabhā. In the later Pali literature®® the word sabhā also 
means an assembly-hall. 
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The authors of the Vedic Jndex*® asscrt on the basis 
of a passage found in a later text viz. the Maitrayani Sarhhita 
that women were not allowed to attend sabha@s and 
samitis2°° They further think that that they were excluded 
from political activity ; but it can be asserted on the basis of 
an unusually large nnmber of passages, scattered in different 
Vedic texts, that women in the Vedic society enjoyed an 
amount of freedom, not known even in the Western world 
before the seventeenth century. If the women could take 
part in serious philosophical debates and bloody wars, it is 
inconceivable. that they were not allowed to participate in 
political discussions held in sabha and samitis. 

Regarding the term samiti is has been claimed*?®? that 
it was a more comprehensive assembly comprising both the 
general folk (visah) and the privileged. A particular 
Rgvedic passage??? refers to the fact that even a king visited 
the assembly (samiti) along with others. As the authors of 
the Vedic Index°® so congently observes, “concord between 
king and assembly were essential for his prosperity”. They 
further observe that in the samiti, deliberations on policy of 
all kinds were held. However, regarding the exact functions 
of these samitis the Vedic texts do not give sufficient details. 
But we do not agree with the observations of the 
learned authors of the Vedjc Index‘°* that the assembly dis- 
appears as aneffective form of government in the Buddhist 
texts. There are details regarding such assemblies in the 
Pali Buddhist texts,t°® and there are strong reasons to 
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believe that in the republican states during the days of the 
Buddha, the assemblies had an effective role in the day to 
day administration. 

In the above discussion of the political history of the 
Vedic period, we have not said anything on the chronology. 
This we propose to do in a later chapter of the present work. 
Several other individuals are also mentioned in the Rgveda, 
about whom we have not also said any word. Whether such 
individuals had anything to do with the political affairs of 
those days, cannot be determined at the present state of our 
knowledge. Some ofthe persons or kings, who are referred 
to in the Rksamkita are also prominently mentioned in the 
later Vedic texts and the epics. Their activities will þe 
discussed afterwards. 


SECTION II 
Political History of the Later Vedic Period 


The political history of the post-Rgvedic period is much 
more complex, and at the same time, more exciting than that 
depicted in the Rksamhita. The white-skinned Aryans 
gradually established their supremacy in the whole of the 
Uttarapatha which extended from the Himalayas in the 
North to the Vindhyas in the South and Bay of Bengal in 
-the east to the Arabian Sea in the West. Let us first 
discuss the problems connected with the historical geography 
of this period, without a correct knowledge of which it is 
not possible to understand fully the political vicissitudes of 
of that time. 

We have already said something on a few tribes, who 
are repeatedly mentioned in the Rgveda. The emergence 
of janapadas with well-defined borders is a new feature in 
the historical geography of the post-Rgvedic period. And 
the political history of pre-Buddhist India is largely, nay 
almost wholly, the political history of these janapadas, 

The janapada which deserves our attention first, is that 
of the Kurus, who, as we have already said, are not 
mentioned directly in the hymns of the Rksamhita. However, 
the name Kuru can readily be recognised in the expression 
‘Kurugravana’, which is a name of a king, mentioned in the 
last Mandala of the Rgveda. In the post-Rgvedic period 
the janapada of the Kurus is repeatedly mentioned, and 
along with the Paficalas, they indeed play a dominant role 
in the political life of Northern India. 

The Kurus are seldom mentioned alone in the post- 
Revedic text. In the Brahmanas especially, they are always 
coupled with the Paficalas, which shows the close connexion 
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between these two janapadas. Sometimes they are referred 
to as a united nation’. That these two janapadas were 
looked upon as the home of the most cultured and refined 
people is proved by the fact that their land, according to 
the Šatapatha Brahmana", was the home of speech, which 
means that the language spoken in these two janapadas 
was regarded as a model for others. Elsewhere in the 
same text? the mode of sacrifice among the Kuru-Paticalas 
is proclaimed to be the best. The performance of the 
Rajastya sacrifice by the princes of these two people is 
also mentioned in that famous Brahmanical text‘. The 


Sankhayana Srauta Siitra® refers to the Vajapaya sacrifice 
among the Kurus. 


It is further evident from the Vedic texts that Kuruksetra 
was the heart of the Kuru country. The very name 
‘Kuruksetra’ shows that it was a Ksetra or the region among 
the Kurus. The Brahmanical texts prove that it was looked 
upon as sacred in the post-Rgvedic period; through this 
Ksetra fiowed the rivers Drsadvati, Āpayā etc.° In the 
Aitareya Brahmana™ the territory of the Kuru-Paficalas is 
placed in the Middle country or Madhyadesa, which 
according to the Manava Dharma Sastra (Manusmyti)® is the 
land between Himalaya in the North, Vindhya in the South, 
Vinagana in the west and Prayaga in the east. The Aitareya 
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Brahmana® further discloses, the existence of the janapada of 
the Uttarakurus, where they are located beyond the 
Himalayas (parena Himavantam). In the period of the com- 
position of this Brahmanical text, it appears, that a branch 
of the Kuru people had migrated towards the north and 
formed a separte janapada probably near Kashmir. In the 
later literature the country of the Uttarakurus is represented 
as El Dorado. Elsewhere in the Aitareya Brahmana’® this 
country is described as the land of the gods (devakseira). 

The Pařcāla janapada, as we have already seen, is 
frequently mentioned in the Brahmana texts along with 
that of the Kurus. In the Upanisads the Brahmins of 
this country are represented as taking part in philosophical 
discussions. It is obvious that they were close neighbours 
of the Kurus and probably lived in the Vedic period on 
the other side of the Gahga. However, it appears from 
the Mahabharata! that afterwards the land of the Pañcālas 
was divided into two halves. The northern portion came 
to be known as Uttarapafncala and the southern portion 
Daksinapaftcala. Ahicchatra (modern Ramnagar in Bareilly 
district, U. P) was the capital of the Northern half and 
Kampilya (in modern Farrukhabad district, U. P) of the 
Southern half. The town of Paricakra, mentioned in the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa!? as situated in the Paficala country, 
according to a few, is identical with Ekacakra of the 
epic famet®. That the town of Kampilya even existed in 
the later Vadic period is proved by the fact that a woman 
belonging to that city (Kampilavasini) is mentioned in the 
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Yajurveda Samhitās!*. The Southern Pañcāla, according to 
the Mahabharata*®, extended as far the Chambal (Carmanvati), 
which shows that a considerable portion of Western U. P 
was included in this janapada. 

The Matsyas were also the neighbours of the Kurus. 
There is a doubtful reference to them in a passage of the 
Rgveda ® where they are represented as the enemies of 
Sudas. The Gopatha Brahmana,'" like the Mahābhārata’, associ- 
ates the Matsyas with the Salvas. The Manusmyti® includes 
the Matsyas in Brahmarsidega. From the references to them 
inthe Mahābhārata and the Puranas, it becomes clear, that they 
occupied the eastern part of modern Rajasthan, and their 
capital Viratanagara is identified with Bairat, a prosperous 
village on Jaipur-Alwar Road. The Kosalas, though ignored 
in the earliest Vedic text, are prominently mentioned in the 
Satapatha Brahmana®® as close neighbours of the Videhas. 
According to a very interesting story told in that work 
Agni was carried by Videgha Mathava (apparently a king, 
since his priest Gotama Rahugana is mentioned) from the 
bank of the Sarasvati to the other side of the river Sadanira 
which became according to it,** the boundary (maryad@) 
between Kosala and Videha. We are further told that after 
this the Kosalas and Videhas came to be looked upon as the 
offsprings of Vidgha Mathava. The river Sadanira should 
better be identified with Gandaki™ and not the Karaotya as 
suggested by later lexicographers.** That the Karatoya 
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was different from the Sadanira is apparent from the list of 
rivers given in the 6th Book** of the Mahabharata which 
clearly distinguishes the Sadanira from the Karatoya. A 
Vedic student of Kosala called Asvalayana is refered to in 
the Pralna Upanisad.*® The Sahkha@yana Srauta Siitra*® 
connects the Kosalas with the Kasis and Videhas. It appears 
from the Ramayana*’ that Kosala extended from the river 
Sarayw in the east to the Ganges in the West. 

The janapada of Kasi sprang into prominence during the 
period of the composition of the Brahmanas. They were 
closely connected with the Videhas, which is suggested by 
the compound Kasi-Videha in the Kausitaki Upanisad**. 
The name Varanavati, referred to in the Atharvaveda?®, is 
the same as the Varana of the Mahavastu®®, According to 
the Saakhayana Srauta Sūtra! there was a common priest of 
Kasi, Kosala and Videha which shows that all these three 
kingdoms were intimately connected. The Brhadaanyaka 
Upanisad praises the archers of this kingdom®?. In the 
relevant passage Videha, is mentioned after Kasi. Later 
in this chapter we will have to discuss the political activities 
of some of the prominent kings of this janapada, mentioned 
in the later Vedic literature. 


24 9, 2A, 35 

25 ‘VI. 1. 

26 XVI. 29. 5. 

27 See the description of Rama's journey from Ayodhy& as given 
in Book II of that epic. Kosala is described here as a big king- 
(Xl. 50. 1) and through it flowed rivers hke the Sarayu, Tamasa, 
Vedaśruti, Gomati and Syandik&. It is further apparent from the 
Ayodhyakinda that the Ganges was the western boundary of Kosala ; 
see ch. 50, verses, 12 ff. 

28 IV. L 

29 IV. 7. 1. 

30 Vol. II, p. 402; see also C.HI, Vol. I, p. 117. 

31 XVI. 29, 5. 

32 IL 8. 2, 
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The Madra janapada is only mentioned in the Upanisads*® 
although the expression ‘Uttaramadra’ occurs in as early a 
text as the Aitareya Brahmana®*, where they are described 
like the Uttarakurus, as living beyond the Himalaya. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad®® represents Kapya Pataficala as 
living among them- In the Mahābhārata there are several 
interesting details regarding them including a very severe 
attack on their customs and mode of life.*°. It appears 
from that epic that the Madras were looked down upon 
with contempt by the peoples of Madhyadega. Among 
other North-Western janapadas, Kambojas and Gandharas 
deserve special mention. One Kamboja Aupamanyava 
is represented in the Vamhfa Brahmana*™ as a pupil of 
Madragara, probably suggesting the connexion of the 
Kambojas with the Madras. According to Yaska®® the 
language of the Kambojas is different from that of the other 
Aryas. They are mentioned in the epics with their capital 
at Rajapura®® and also in the old Persian inscriptions*°. 
They were settled in North-West India and it is probable 
that a part of their territory reached modern Afghanistan. 
In the Indian literature the horses of this janapada is 
uniformly praised*?, 





33 See Vedic Index, Vol. TI, p. 123. 
34 VIL 14. 3. 

35 I0. 3. 1, 7. 1. 

36 See Karnaparvan, chapters 44 f. 
37 See Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 138. 
38 See Nirukta, I. 2. 

39 See P.H.Al., pp 148 ff. 

40 See Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 138. 


41 For some further references, see B. C. Law, Historical Geography 
of Ancient India, pp. 88 f. 
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The Gandharas are mentioned as Gandbiris in the Rgveda“ 
and also in some later Vedic texts.#® The verse of the Rgveda 
refers to the fine wool of this country, but ın the Atharvaveda 
this janapada is looked down upon with contempt. According to 
Zimmer they were settled in Vedic times on the south bank 
of the Kubha, modern Kabul. A king of this counry, called 
Nagnajit, is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana“> This 
janapada is repeatedly mentioned in the Mahabharata and 
also in the old Persian inscriptions.*° 


Let us then turn our attention to eastern India, which 
was practically unknown to the Rgvedic Aryans; but in the 
later Vedic period this part of India came under the hegemony 
of the Indo-Aryans. The earliest people of this part of 
India were the Kikatas, the ancestors of later Magadhas. 
They are mentioned in a single passage of the Rgveda,“ where 
they are represented as hostile to the seer Visvamitra and 
under the leadership of one Pramaganda. On the authority 
of Yaska#* it has been claimed that they were non-Aryans 
and in the later literature the Kikafas are identified with 
Magadhas. 


Magadha as a janapada is mentioned for the first time 
in the Atharvaveda,’® where it is evidently the name of a 
hostile country. A person of this territory (Magadha) figures 
in the comprehensive list of victims in the Purusamedha 
(Human Sacrifice) given in that celebrated passage of the 





42 I 226 7. 

43 AV. Veo 22 14; Apastamba rauta Sūtra, XXI 6. 18; 
Baudhāyana §.S., XXI. 13; Hiranyakeśi §S, XVI 6 

44 Altindisches Leben, pp 30 f. 

45 VI. 34; see also §atapatha Brahmana, VIIL 1 4. 10 where 
a king named Svart N&gnajita, apparently a descendant of Nagnajit, 
is mentioned. 

46 For further details see P.H\A.l., pp 58 fl.; 146 f. 

47 IO. 53. 14. 

48 Nirukta, VI. 32. 

49 V. 22. 14. 
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Vajasaneyi Samhita®® In the Vratya hymn of the Athar- 
vaveda’ the name Magadha, meaning an inhabitant of 
Magadha janapada, is included, which proves that in the days 
of the composition of this text, the country was regarded as 
a janapada inhabited by outcasts. But it appears that in the 
days of the composilion of the Aranyakas, the Magadha 
janapada was inhabited also by a few respectable Brabmana 
families; this is proved by the fact that in the Kausitaki Aran- 
yake*= one sage called Madhyama Pratibodhiputra is repre- 
sented as Magadhavdsin meaning ‘living in Magadha’. It has 
been argued that the Magadhas were of mixed origin since the 
term came to mean in the epics a minstrel. However it 
appears that in the period of the composition of the Upanisads, 
Magadha was completely Aryanised and few of its cities, as 
is evident from the earliest Pali and Jain texts, were founded 
centuries before the birth of Buddha and Mahavira. The 
earlier capital Rajagrha-Girivraja lost its importance by 
500 B.C, when Pataliputra emerged as the new capital. 
Next important janapada was that of the Angas, who 
are mentioned along with the Magadhas in both the Atharva- 
vedu”? and Gopatha Brahmana..®* Apparently, lke the 
Magadhas, they were looked down upon with contempt by 
early Vedic seers; however gradually after the Aryanisation 
of this country, educated and respectable Vedic families 
settled down in this janapada. The Aitareya Brahmana™ 
distinctly mentions an Aga Vairocana as an anointed king. 
His priest was one Udamaya who belonged to the highly res- 
pectable Atri family. It is therefore quite certain that Anga 
became a regular member of the Indo-Aryan community of 
nations, by the time, this ancient Brihmana text was compiled.®* 





50 XXX. 5 22. 

51 XV. 2 14, 

52 VI. 13. 

53 V. 2A 14 

54 TL 9. 
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It appears that some parts of modern undivided Bengal 
came to be known to the Aryans before the end of the Vedic 
pericd. The compound Varigavagadhah which is surely a 
mistake for Vangamdgadhah, occurs in the Aitareya Aranyaka,®* 
an admittedly pre-Buddhist work. The Baudhayana Dhar- 
masitra®® clearly refers to the Vangas whicl: also shows that, 
before the end of the Vedic period, the Vanga country 
(eastern Bengal) became fully known to the Indo-Aryans. 
Northem Bengal, or the land of the Pundras, was also known 
to the Aryans since in the Aitareya Brahmana Pumdras are 
referred to as outcast? along with Andhras, Pulindas and 
others. Regarding other janapadas of Bengal, viz. the Suhmas, 
Tamraliptakas, Radhas etc., the Vedic texts are silent. 


So far as Western India is concerned, Surastra which 
became afterwards a well-known janapada, is mentioned along 
with Daksinadpatha in the Baudhayana Dharmasūtra.® This 
shows that Suristra was looked upon as a non-Aryan country. 
The expression daksina pada, as noted by the authors of the 
Vedic Index,® refers to the place where the exiles go on 
being expelled. We have to remember, however, that accord- 
ing to the Kausitaki Upanisad® the Vindhya was the boun- 
dary of the Aryan world. 


The only Aryan janapada of the central part of the subcon- 
tinent was Vidarbha, which is mentioned in the Jaiminiya Upa- 
nisad Brahmana®® where the dogs of this country are des- 
cribed as capable of even killing tigers. A Brahmin pupil of 
one Vatsanapat called Kaundineya is represented as a resi- 
dent of Vidarbha (Vidarbhi) in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad* 


57 IL 1. 1 

58 I. 1. 14. 

59 VIL 18; see also §ankhdyana §rauta Siitra, XV 26. 
60 I. 1.2 13. 


63 Th. 440. 
64 IL 5. 22; IV. 5. 28. 
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which proves the complete Aryanisation of this country long 
before the birth of Buddha. King Bhima of this janapada 
appears in the Aitareya Brahmana® as a disciple of Parvata 
and Narada, two Aryan Rsis This prince, as we will see 
afterwards, is prominently mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
The Vaitsas are ignored in the Vedic texts, but its famous 
capital Kausimbi is indirectly referred to m the Satapatha 
Brahmana where we come across one Pioti Kausimbeya 
Kausurubindi, who is described as a pupil of the famous 
Uddalaka. 

Among a few non-Aryan janapadas at least two viz. 
Andhra and Pulinda should be mentioned here. Both these 
peoples are mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana® along 
with Savaras, Pundras, and Mittibas as outcasts. The Andhras 
lived in the Godavari region and the Pulincus probably inha- 
bited the forest regions either neat the Narmada or Godavari. 
The Savaras too, a well-known non-Aryen race, lived in 
central Indian forests, which in the days of the composition 
of the Vedas, occupied almost the entire portion of the sub- 
continent west of Madhyadeéa. 

The most important feature of the political history of the 
later Vedic times is the establishment of big kingdoms undkr 
the rule of single individuals. The title of samrāj (universal 
sovereign or emperor) is applied to the individual kings for 
the first time m the literature of the Brabmanas. As for 
example, Janaka of Videha gets that title in the Satapatha 
Brahmana®® and other later Vedic texts. According to that 
Brahmana a king could become a samraj by the performance 
of Vajapeya sacrifice”? However, there is a curious tradi- 
tion, recorded in the Aitareya Brahmana,™ according to which, 
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an eastern king was known as samraj, a Northern king virāj, 
and a king of the middle country simply rajan. 


The most talked of king in the literature of the later 
Vedic period is undoubtedly Janaka of Videha. We have 
already said that the Videhans were close neighbours of the 
Kosalans and the river SadBnira, according to the Safapatha 
Brahmana, separated them from the latter. We have also 
seen that according to the same text he had the title of samrāj, 
which surely proves his paramount position in eastern India 
during the days of the composition of the Brihmanas. But 
many problems connected with Vedic Janaka have yet to be . 
solved; and let us first try to solve a few of these problems 


In the two epics and the Purinas a good number of kings 
of the Janaka dynasty have been mentioned Quite a number 
of kings, who were predecessors of Siradhvaja Janaka, 
Sita’s father, are enumerated in a list given in the Balakanda™ 
of the Ramayana. Now the question comes ‘with which 
king of this dynasty should we identify the ilustrious Vedic 

Janaka, the great patron of Yajiiavalkya. Wé have to remember 
that according to the epic and Puranic tradition the majority 
of kings of this dynasty were versed in the Atmavidya (atma- 
vidvasrayinah) and were known for their philosophical views. 
Even the Buddhists and Jains .have depicted the Janakas as 
philosopher-kings and that wonderful line-~ 

` Mithilayam pradiptayam na me dahyan kificana™ of the 
Mahabharata is repeated in the Pali and Jain?" canonical 
texts. We have, however, some important informations in 
the Vedic texts which definitely help us to identify the Vedic 
Janaka. We know from the Brhad@ranyaka Upanigad™ 
that the famous Uddalaka Aruni was the preceptor of Yājña- 
valkya, who was an exact contemporary of Janaka of Videha, 


72 GI Press ed, 71 3 ff. 

73 Mbh., XU. 17. 19; cf also XI. 219, 50. 

74 See Jétaka No. 539. (N&landa edition, Part II, p. see 
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according to that text. The same text" further describes the 
debate between Uddalaka Aruni and Yājñavalkya in the court 
of Janaka. Now, the Chdandogya Upanisad™® very significantly 
describes this Uddālaka Arumi as an exact contemporary of 
Asvapati, king of Kekaya. In that text ASvapati is depicted 
as instructing him and a few other Brihmamnas on the nature 
of VaiSvanara Agni. This proves that ASvapati, king of 
Kekaya was also a contemporary of Vedic Janaka, a patron 
of both Uddalaka Aruni and Y4jfiavalkya. The contempora- 
neity of ASvapati and Aruni is also confirmed by the Satapatha 
Brahmana.® 


Now, the Ramayana represents DaSaratha as the son-in-law 
of ASvapati, king of Kekaya, whose daughter Kaikeyi was 
second queen of that famous Iksvaku monarch. And 
DaSaratha is further represented in that epic as the contemp- 
orary of Siradhvaja. Janaka, the father of Sité. Therefore 
there is little doubt that ASvapati was a contemporary, 
according to the Ramayana of Siradhvaja Janaka Therefore 
there is absolutely no doubt that Siradhvaja Janaka, a contem- 
porary of Aévapati, is identical with the illustrious Vedic 
Janaka. Even the Ramayana®® represents ASvapati Kaikeya 
as a religious king, who was greatly respected for his august 
character by his contemporaries. 

The above discussion, we believe, will finally settle the 
question of the exact identity of the Vedic Janaka. There 
remains now the task of demolishing the theory of Raychau- 
dhuri®!, who thinks that the Vedic Janaka flourished after 
Pariksit, whom he identifies with his namesake, the son of 
Abhimanyu. This surmise of that learned scholar not only 
goes agannst the entire epic and Purāņic tradition, but also 
against the evidence of the Vedic texts. It appears to be based 
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on a single line of the BrhadGranyaka Upanisad®= viz. kva 
Pariksita abhavan which was uttered by Bhujyu Lähyäyani in 
the court of Vedic Janaka. This question was put to Yajfia- 
valkya who promptly replied ‘so, gacchan vai te tad yatrasva- 
medhayajino gacchanti iti’. ‘Thither where the performers of 
the horse sacrifice go’. From this Raychaudhuri has jumped 
to the conclusion that during the time of Vedic Janaka, Pariksit 
and his descendants were considered persons of yore But it 
should first be remembered that according to the Kuru genea- 
logy given in the Mahabharata and Puranas there was one 
Pariksit and one Janamejaya, who were ancestors of Pandu 
and Dhrtarastra. There is little doubt that the Vedic author 
has referred to this Pariksit and not the later Pariksit, who 
was a descendant of the Pandavas. The entire question will 
be discussed later in this chapter in connexion with Vedic 
Pariksit and Janamejaya. But this may be said here that 
Vedic Janamejaya, son of Pariksit I had its capital at Asandivat 
and not Hastinapura. Raychaudhuri tries to identify the two 
towns®’ ; but Panini in his Astadhyayi® has clearly distinguished 
the two. Further the priest of Janamejaya II was a different 
person, according to the Mahābhārata®%, and not that mentioned 
in the Vedas. 


It appears that only one Janaka is mentioned in the 
relevant Vedic passages. However, it should not be supposed 
that there was only one YAjfiavalkya. We will discuss this 
question elsewhere in this work; but this much may be səid 
here that at least another member of the Janaka dynasty 
had as his teacher one YAjfiavalkya. This is suggested by a 
passage of the Mahabharata®®, according to which, one Daivarati 
Janaka was an admirer of one Ydajfiavalkya. Now the 
Ramayana*" represents one Brhadratha Janaka, as the son of 
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Devarata, and evidently this Janaka is to be identified with 
Daivarati. The Visnu ‘Purana®’ calls him by the name 
Brhaduktha, which is probably a mistake for Brhadratha. 
Another Yajfiavalkya is represented in the same Purdna®? as 
‘the teacher of Satanika, the son of Janamejaya II. 

Let us now turn our attention’ to some of the earlier 
kings of the famous Lunar dynasty, who are definitely 
mentioned in the later Vedic texts © But before we do that, 
we have to say a few words on Manu, who according to the 
unanimous epico-Purinic tradition, was the founder of this 
line. The authors of the Vedic Index®, who have no faith 
in the Purdnic or epic tradition of India, have curtly dismissed 
him as one “whe has no claim-to historical reality”. He is, 
however uniformly mentioned in severat Vedic texts including 
the Rgveda, Like the later literature, in the Rgveda also 
he is called the son of Vivasvan. He is also called Sāvarnı 
meaning ‘descendant of Savarn’.’ According to Ludwig 
Savarni was probably a king of the Turvaéas®?. But this is 
simply a conjecture. Much more important is the story in 
connexion with the Flood, which is given in the Satapatha 
Brithmana™ Manu is the central figure of this story; the 
same story with slight variation also occurs in the Mesopotamian 
and Biblical texts. And it is exceedingly probable that the 
story was exported from India to Mesopotamia and thence 
to Israel. It should be remembered that floods of such nature 
are not expected in dry lands like Mesopotamia or Israel. 
Tn any case, there 1s nothing in the Vedic texts to warrant the 
assumption that Manu was a mythical figure It is just possible 
that Manu was one of the earliest kings cf ancient India and 
was remembered by a grateful posterity for his manifold 
activities At least there is nothing to indicate that he was 
regarded in the Vedic times as a god and nat man. As regards 
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the story of Flood even Macdonell’*t dismisses the assumption 
that it was borrowed from the Semitic souice. Regarding the 
probable date of Manu, we will give our opinion elsewhere in 
this work. 

Quite a few of the kings of the Lunar dynasty who 
flourished before the Bharata war, are distinctly mentioned in 
the later Vedic texts. It appears that the genealogy given in 
the Adiparvan®® of this dynasty, is the earliest of such genea- 
logical lists preserved in the Puranas. The successor of 
Manu according to that list was 4, his daughter. She is 
also sometimes represented as a male. Now, it is extremely 
interesting to note that according to the story of the Flood 
given in the Satapatha Brahynana®® Manu’s daughter was Ida. 
Elsewhere in the same text?! Puriiravas gets the epithet Aila 
meaning descendent of Id&. This shows that Ida or [4 is 
not a creation of imagination, but a historical reality. The 
Puriinic stories, connected with her, will be discussed in a 
later chapter. The next king in the Adiparvan list is Puri- 
ravas, whose name, as we have already seen, occurs in the 
Satapatha Brikmana An earlier reference to him will be 
found in a passage of the Rgveda?! where both he and Manu 
are mentioned together. But the most interesting is the story 
of the Satapatha Brahmana® where we have a beautiful 
dramatic conversation between this king and UrvaSi. Else- 
where in the Reveda'° an earlier version of this dialogue has 
been preserved Even here Puriiravas gets the title of Aila’®. 
But more important from our point of view is the version of 


94 See Vedic Mythology, p 139 
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this dialogue given in the Satapatha Brahmana where Puri- 
ravas is-connected with Kuruksetta, which definitely proves the 
association of the early kings of the Lunar dynasty with the 
Kuru janapada. The Rgveda further refers to a number of 
wives of this king other than Urvasi2®. The Mahabharata! 
broadly confirms the account of the Vedic texts regarding this 
monarch and also tells the story of his love-affair with 
Urvasi. It further represents his as a powerful monarch. 
However it adds that he followed an anti-Brahmanical policy 
which was the cause of his ultimate ruin. There is nothing 
however in the Vedic works to show that he was an anti- 
Brahmin. But the silence on the part of the Vedas does not 
necessarily prove that the epic account is unreliable. 


The successor of Puriiravas, according to the Mahabharata, 
was Ayu who too, is mentioned in the Rksamihiré'°4, Pischel*% 
believes that he belonged to the Pakthas, a tribe mentioned 
a few times in that text. But it is more probable that he is 
to be identified with his epic namesake. We further learn 
from the Reveda'** that he was a contemporary of Divodisa 
Atithigva. Like latter he too, was a protégé of India Else- 
where in the same text!°7 he is represented as victorious over 
Veéa, who possibly was a non-Aryan?©® Macdonell is obviously 
incorrect when he claims that Ayu in the. Vedic texts actually 
stands for a mythical person’. Both Ayu and Puriiravas 
along with Urvasi are mentioned in a passage of the Taittirīya 
Samhita!"®, belonging to the black Yajunveda.. This definitely 
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shows that the Vedic seers were aware of the relationship of Ayu 
with Purtiravas. 


The next member of the Lunar dynasty, according to the 
Mahabharata and Puranas was Nahusa, who too, was appa- 
rently a historical figure. He is mentioned several times in 
the Vedas!!! which clearly refers to him as a monarch. For 
example in Rv. VI. 6.24 we are told of the subjects of Nahusa. 
That the Vedic seers had the king of the Lunar dynasty in 
mind 1s definitely proved by Rv. X. 63.1 where he is called 
the father of Yayati, a fact repeatedly stressed in the two 
epics and Puranas. This demolishes the view of the authors 
of the Vedic Index!, who are not ready to believe that he is 
to be identified with his illustrious epic namesake But it is 
clear from our above discussion that not only Nahusa but 
all his predecessors, were known to the Vedic poets and even 
their relationships with one another was not unknown. Let 
us further remember that the Vedas are not narrative works, 
and we cannot expect more than incidental notices regarding 
our ancient kings in these texts. 


Nahusa’s successor, as we have already noted, was Yayati, 
one of the greatest royal figures of the Vedic times. In a 
later chapter we will discuss in greater details the career of 
this king. But hete we should stress the fact that he is twice 
mentioned in the Rgveda"! and once as the son of Nabusa. 
The authors of the Vedic Index, who are in no mood to 
accept the identity of Vedic Yayati with his epic namesake, 
observes, “There is trace whatever of his connexion with 
Piru, as in the Epic, the tradition of which must be deemed 
to be inaccurate”. Such an argument is only expécted ‘from 
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those who have no clear understanding of the ancient Indian 
historical tradition. We have already pointed out that the 
Vedas, being sacred texts, connected with gods and sacrifices, 
ate not expected to yield detailed information regarding 
ancient royal personalities. It is interesting to note that the 
Ramayana repeatedly refers to Yaydti as an ancient illustrious 
monarch, which strongly suggests that the author or authors 
of that poem knew him as a king of ancient times, who 
flourished long before the days of Dasaratha and Rama. It 
is further probable that the Brhaddevata (VI. 20, 22) refers 
to him (cf Nahusa)™ as the king, who ruled for: 1000 years. 
This work further connects him with the river Sarasvati. 


The successor of Yayati according to the unanimous testi- 
mony of the epics and Puranas was Piiru. As we have already 
noted, the Piiru ‘tribe played an important role in the early 
Vedic history. But a few passages of the Vedas clearly 
refer to Piru as an ancient king. Since the Vedas show 
acquaintance with all the predecessors of Piiru, it is natural to 
surmise that Piru the successor of Yayati is meant in a few 
relevant passages of the Rgveda. There is no point in arguing 
that his relationship with Yayati is not mentioned in the 
Vedic literature. 


Among other earlier kings of the Lunar dynasty, who are 
definitely referred to in the later Vedic literature, we should 
first mention the name of Rksa who appears in a Dänastūti 
hymn of the Revedat5, Since no other Rksa is known, he 


114 Macdonell in his translation (see H.O.S., Part H, pp 96 f) 
takes the word Nahusa in the relevant passages as meaning ‘Nahusga’. 
But it is more likely that the word means ‘son of Nahuga’. It is 
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should be identified with his epic namesake, the father of 
Matinara. Next, we should mention Dusyanta, the celebrated 
hero cf Kālidāsa, whose name can be clearly recognised in 
the expression ‘Bharata Dauhsanti’, found in the Satapathal!® 
and Aitareya Bradhmanas'!", The relevant passages of the 
Aitareya Brahmana represents Dirghatamas,, son of Mamata: 
(Mamateya) as the priest of Bharata. We further learn that 
he performed sacrifices on the banks of the Yamund and 
Ganga, which probably indicates that the whole of the 
Antarvedi was mcluded within the dominion of Bharata. He 
performed according to the same source a number of ASvu- 
medha sacrifices. The Mahabharata (I. 74. 127 ff.) fully 
supports the evidence of the Brahmanas that Bharata Dausyants 
was indeed a powerful king and a performer of horse-sacrifice 
(Vajimedha) The next king of the Lunar dynasty, who is 
mentioned in the Vedas!!8 is Ajamidha. It is also possible 
that his son Sarhvarana is to be recognised in the expression 
‘Särivaraņi’ found in the Revedal!®. However, this expression 
may refer to Manu as well, who is also known as Savarni™®. 
It is also probable that Sathvarana’s son Kuru was known to 
the later Vedic seers. 


Let us then our attention to the king Pariksit, who is 
eulogised in the Atharvaveda as a powerful Kuru king ruling 
over a large and prosperous kingdom™!. Raychaudhuri 
thinks??? that this king should be identified with Pariksit, son 
of Abhimanyu, who was born a few months after the Bharata 


116 XIL 5 4. 11. 
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118 See Rv. IV. 44 6. 
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War. But the present writer has shown ` elsewhere? that 
there is no basis for Raychaudhuri’s suggestion and Atharva- 
vedic Panksit should be idéntified with the earlier Pariksit of 
the Lunar dynasty. We should remember that the illustrious 
ancestors: of Abhimanyu’s soa Pariksit viz. the Pandavas are 
- wholly ignored in the Vedic texts. Further, as we have 
already noted, an earlier Pariksit was certainly known in the 
days of Janaka of Videha, mentioned in the later Vedic texts, 
and whom we have safely identified with Sita’s father. It 
should not be forgotten that neither the Bharata war, nor any 
descendant of the Pandavas are noticed in the Vedic literature, 
although there are quite a good number of references to 
Kuruksetra4, the scene of that battle. The present writer is 
strongly of the opinion that the composition of the Vedic 
literature including the Upanisads was. completed just before 
the Bharata War, which explains the apparent ignorance of 
the Vedic seers regarding this great event. 


Now, one Janamejaya, son of Pariksit ıs mentioned in a 
gatha quoted in the Šatapatha? and Aitareya Brahmanas'26, 
and we are told that his capital was Asandivat. His priest 
according to the Safapatha Brahmana’®’ was Indrota Daivapa 
Saunaka, but the Aitareya Brakmana'?’ mentions one Tura 
Kavaseya as his official priest in the horse-sacrifice. It appears 
that both of them were present in the horse-sacrifice of Pariksita 
Janamejaya. Now, in the Santiparvan!?® of the Mahabharata 
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Bhisma tells Yudhisthira the story of one ancient king called 
Pärīkşita Janamejaya who had performed a horse-sacrifice in 
order to purify himself from the guilt of Brahmahatyd. This 
proves that Bhisma knew of an earlier Janamejaya P&riksita, 
who had performed an ASvamedha sacrifice and who had one 
Indrota Daivapa as his priest. It is therefore utterly foolish 
to assume that Janamejaya Pariksita, mentioned in the 
Brahmanical texts, as the performer of the horse-sacrifice is 
identical with Abhimanyu’s grandson Janamejaya, who is 
not known to have murdered any Brahmin and who had 
Somasravas as his priest®°. Raychaudhuri™! tries to identify 
Asandivat with Hastinapura, the capital_of Abhimanyu’s 
grandson ; but Panini’? clearly distinguishes these two cities, 
which also indirectly proves that the Vedic Janamejaya 
should be distinguished from Janamejaya, who flourished 
after the Bharata war 

Now, according to a passage of the Mahābhārata?! the 
earlier Pariksit (this is the spelling in the epics and Puranas) 
was succeeded by one Bhimasena, and in the Satepatha 
Brahmana*** Bhimasena is mentioned as one of the four 
sons of Pariksit. However there appears some confusion 
in the Mahabharata regarding the successor of earlier 
Pariksit, which however is not fatal for our main thesis 
that the Vedic Pariksit and his son Janamejaya flourished 
before the Bharata war. The Harivamsa1®® clearly states 
that in the Lunar dynasty there, were two Pariksits and 
two Janamejayas, which proves that the earlier Pariksit is 
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not a ‘shadowy figure’ as Raychaudhuri?®® fondly 
imagines. In this connection it should be pointed out that 

7<nere was at least one compelling factor which induced 

~ Raychaudhuri to suggest that Pariksit I “was a bardic 
duplication of the same original individual’*®"’, He, like 
the authors of the Vedic Index, firmly believed in the 1500 
B.C, theory of the Aryan invasion. And the reality of the 
historical existence of an earlier Pariksit in the Lunar 
dynasty would have been fatal for this theory. But the 
present writer is not circumcised by any such belief and 
therefore has no hesitation to accept the historical reality 
of Pariksit I. oe 


A few other members of the Lunar dynasty, who lived 
some time before the birth of Yudhisthira, are also apparently 
mentioned in the later Vedic literature. Pratipa, who 
was the father of Sarhtanu, according to the Mahabharata, is 
definitely to be identified with his namesake, mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahmana,*® as the father of Balhika. In 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas also, this gentleman 
appears as one of the three sons of Pratipa. Therefore, in 
spite of the objections of the authors of the Vedic Index,” 
we must regard him as one of the ancestors of the Pandavas. 
Not only Balhika, but his brothers Devapi and Sartanu 
are also mentioned together in alate hymn of the 10th 
Mandala?*° of the Rgveda, From the Nirukta,**} Brhaddevata'*# 
and the Mahabharata’**® we learn that Devapi, although the 
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eldest son of Pratipa, could not ascend the throne because 
of skin-disease and later became a recluse. This touching 
story regarding Devapi is surely historical as it is told in 
three different sources. Samtanu’s son Vicitravirya and 
his grandson Dbrtarastra are also mentioned in a later 
Vedic text viz. the Kathaka Samhita'+*, The authors of the 
Vedic Index,}**, in their usual way, once more refuse to believe 
that Dhrtarastra Vaicitravirya has anything to do with 
Dhrtarastra, son of Vicitravirya of the Great Epic. Not 
only here is the identity of the name, but also of that of 
the father. To assert that the Dhrtarastra Vaicitravirya 
of the Kathaka Samhita is not identical with his namesake 
of the Mahabharata is to say that two plus two is not four. 

Dhrtarastra, son of Vicitravirya, is according to our 
opinion, the last member of the Lunar dynasty to be men- 
tioned -in the Vedic texts. As we have already pointed out, 
the Vedic literature (excluding the Sūtra texts) has nothing 
to do with either the Pandavas or their later descendants. 
We should now turn our attention to a few other royal per- 
sonalities, who are represented in these texts. 

Among the prominent members of the Iksvaku dynasty 
names like Harigscandra, Yuvanaiva, Mandhaty and Marutta 
stand out prominent. The story of Hariicandra and his 
son Rohita is told in very great details in the Aitareya 
Brahmana**® and the Sankhayana Srauta Sitra**”, We further 
learn from these texts that he had performed Rajasiiya 
sacrifice, an achievement which was also known to the 
poet of the Sabhaparvan?**, In this case also the authors 
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af the Vedic Index'** serenely declare that ‘he was a mythi- 
cal king’. The expression ‘Mandhatr -Yauvandsva’ occurs 





















n the Gopatha Brahmana'®°, which ‘proves that the two 
ksvaku kings called Yuvanasva and his illustrious son 
í andhatr were surely historical figures. Mandhāty is also 
mentioned more than once in the Rgveda'"!, once as a 
rotégé of the Agvins?®*, Marutta Aviksita, another Ikgvaku 
onarch, appears in the Šatapatha’ -and Aitareya 
3rahmanas.*®* He was a performer, according to those texts, 
the’ horse-sacrifice and his ‘priest was the illustrious 
thvarta, called an Afgirasa. The interesting story of 
arutta and his priest Sarhvarta is told in both the epics.**°* 


Quite a few other monarchs belonging to the different 
legions of Northern India are also eulogised in various 
assages of the later Vedic texts. Among the kings of eastern 
ndia the most important was apparently Vauirocana of 
figa country, whose priest was one Udamaya of the Atri 
amily, According to the Aitareya Brahmaya?** he gave to 
is priest Udamaya 10,000 elephants, and an equal number 
if maid-servants. He was apparently a very powerful and 
mfluential king. Another influential monarch of the later 
‘edic period was Satanika Satrajita, who is represented 
nthe Satapatha Brahmana**" as the conqueror of Dhrtarastra, 
ing of Kasi. He is also mentioned in the Atharvaveda>**, 
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Vajasaneyi Samhita'®® and Aitareya Brahmana’®®. He wa 
definitely a Bharata prince, and we are told in thy 
Mahābhārata!’ that Pandava Nakula christened his so 
after the this great ancient Kaurava king. Kings lik; 
Ajatasatru?®* of Kasi, ASvapati of Kekaya’*®*, Ambasthya 

Visvakarman Bhauvana?**, and a number of other roy 
personalities played quite a prominent part in the politic 
life of the later Vedie period. However, so far as Souther 
and Western India are concerned, not a single promine 
monarch is mentioned in the later Vedic literature, althou; 
quite few janapadas of these regions of India are referred, 
in those texts. Probably the vast desert of Rajasthan a3 
the extensive forests of Central India prevented the Ind: 











Aryans from penetrating into those areas. 
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y8ée"CXXV (Contd. from Vol. IX, p. 263) 

rs Descriptive Catalogue of the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions in 
pie Epigraphy Gallery, Indian Museum by Shymalkanti Chakra- 
nyarti, Calcutta, 1977, pp. 20 and plates X, Price Rs. 15.00, 
flublished by the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


D 
si The book under review covers the Prakrit and Sanskrit 


ppscriptions now on display in the Epigraphy Gallery of the 
yndian Museum. Besides, four Indus seals bearing inscrip- 
‘ons written in an yet unknown language have been taken 
"4.9 account, The contents of the catalogue are arranged 
under the following headings : List of Inscriptions, Preface, 
ntroduction, Four {ndus Seals, Stone Inscriptions, Seals and 
sealings and Copper Plates. Defining the scope of this 
atalogue inthe Preface the author says that the subject 
aatter of the inscriptions have been very briefly summarised 
“nd pieces of information relating to their documentation in 
“the Museum have been furnished. The introductory section 
gives an idea about the arrangement of the inscriptions in 
the Epigraphy Gallery. It is followed by a discussion on 
‘four Indus seals. The section on stone Inscriptions deals 
_ with sixteen lithic records, most of which are of immense 
value in reconstructing the past history of India. It is how- 
not clear from his account whether the Bharhut pillar bear- 
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ing an inscription, which refers to the Šuñga rule, is preserv- 
in the Indian Museum. Under the heading of seals and 
. Sealings, seven records of this category have been catalogued. 
` However, one may not readily agree with the author in 
identifying Kum4ragupta of the Nalanda seal with Kumara- 
gupta II. The concluding section lists five copper-plates of 
which one comes from Tamilnadu and the rest from eastern 
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India. The monograph ends with a select bibliography and 
an index. To compensate for the absence of reproduction 
of the estampages of the inscription there are ten plates, the 
last two being charts showing the development of Indian 
scripts, 

The novelty in this monograph seems to be that the 
author, while cataloguing the inscriptions, otherwise uncon. 
nected both thematically and historically, correlates them 
with palaeographical notes, to be precise, with notes on de- 
velopment of scripts. 


Presenting a systematic catalogue of the epigraphic re- 
cords now on display in the Indian Museum, the monograph 
is destined to serve a useful. purpose to the visitors. It may 
also be of some value to the students of Indian history. The 
book hasan attractive cover. 
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